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Biology Dep’t Ousts Busa 
After Ten Years At JHU, Popular 
Cell Bio Prof Denied Tenure 


by Maximilian Barteau 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Biology Department faculty 
has decided not to offer Dr. William 
Busa tenure after next year. The de- 
cision came at a meeting of the ten- 
ured faculty of the department last 
Tuesday. 

No member of the faculty may 
remain at Hopkins for more than 
eleven years without having his/her 
name considered for tenure. Dr. Busa 
was up for review after having spent 
nearly a decade in the department. 
Although he has been denied a per- 
manent position, negotiations for the 
coming year are still being consid- 
ered, and it is likely that he will 
Temain on the faculty throughout the 
next year while he finds other em- 
ployment. 

Dr. Busa, who declined to be in- 
terviewed for this article, came to 
Hopkins in the fall of 1985 and at- 
tained the rank of Associate Profes- 
sor in 1992. 

At any time after reaching the 
rank of Associate Professor, the de- 
partment may review a professor’s 
standing. The departmental faculty 
then presumably makes arecommen- 
dation to the Academic Council for 
tenure. The Council, according to 


Steven Knapp, Dean of the School of 


Arts and Sciences, then sends out 
letters to professionals in the field. 


These professionals return letters of 


recommendation regarding their 

opinion of the candidate. 
Following those gyrations, the 

Council would then vote to recom- 


mend to the Dean that he forward the 
candidate’s name to the President of 
the University. The president in turn, 
he would submit the candidate’s 
name for approval by the Board of 
Trustees. 

Dr. Busa’s application, therefore, 
was stopped in its infancy. Dean 
Knapp was unable to comment on 
the specifics of Dr. Busa’s rejection, 
saying only that the “matter is up to 
the faculty” of the department and 
that the entire proceedings are “con- 
fidential.”’ 

Knapp explained that the dean of 
the school has little to do with the 
tenure process unless the candidate 
appeals. Such an appeal would be 
made directly to the dean, who would 
then review the case. Dean Knapp 
denied that any appeal had been made 
to this point, but he could not say 
whether Dr. Busa was planning such 
an appeal. 

Dr. Richard McCarty, the chair- 
man of the Biology department, re- 
marked that he was “very disap- 
pointed” that [Dr. Busa] was not 
chosen, but tenure decisions were up 
to the faculty. According to Dr. 
McCarty, there is no defined vote 
necessary for the recommendation. 
When asked if the Chair of the de- 
partment could make the decision, 
including overruling the faculty, 
McCarty replied, “Theoretically, it’s 
possible, yes.” He would not com- 
ment on the division of the vote. 

McCarty would not explain Dr. 
Busa’s rejection, but did say that 
“teaching ability and service to the 
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Ahhh ... a student enjoys Spring Fair, a break from the usual tedium of JHU. 





Little Sparks Fly at JHU 
Student Council Meeting 


by Maximilian Barteau 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Council voted to approve $600 
from the John F. Kennedy Speakers 
Fund, but denied $241.34 for food 
costs to the Little Spark Ministry. 
The debate took nearly 90 minutes 
all told, and included four substan- 
tive votes and several auxiliary mo- 
tions. : 

Normally, Council would not en- 
tertain the request for funding, but 
the Student Activities Commission’ s 
current financial status (broke) forces 
the issue to Council’s table. 

Jason Mussell, SAC Chair, ex- 
plained to the assembly that such a 
proposal would normally be funded 
if they came directly to the Executive 
Board. In fact, the first vote to grant 
$600 from JFK speakers passed with 
little discussion. As discussion be- 
gan for the second half of the pro- 
posal, however, junior Sona 
Aggarwal asked if this was one of the 
groups which “does not recognize 
the validity of other faiths [on cam- 

Ss v2 , 
ii Pailittosttcn came from SAC Ex- 
ecutive Board Secretary Louis 
Gonzales, who explained that the 
Chaplain’ s office does not recognize 
Little Spark and other groups be- 
cause they refused to sign the Inter- 
faith Council charter. Among the 
provisions of the charter is one pro- 
hibiting evangelizing and prosely- 
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tizing on campus. The Little Spark 
Ministry was unable to sign some- 
thing antithetical to their very pur- 
pose, according to Jim Kim who was 
one of two members represented. 
Aggarwal then motioned to re- 
consider the motion which had just 
passed. At the end of the first conten- 
tious debate, Council mustered the 
necessary 2/3 majority to rescind the 
previous grant. Half an hour later, 
Council once again voted on the $600; 
once again, the measure passed. 
The second proposal, for $241.34 
to provide food for the meeting, then 
came to the table. Jay Koyner opened 
the speaker’s list by chastising 
Council’s lack of resolve and giving 
into “scare tactics”. “You should be 


ashamed of yourselves, “ he con- 


cluded. 

The debate once again became 
contentious, but the focus was more 
directed on the logistics of granting 
the money to the group. Only 
Aggarwal remained consistent 
throughout, saying again that “[Coun- 
cil] should not support sucha group.” 

Council then shocked most in the 
room by denying Little Spark the 
money. According to President Matt 
Quigley, who moderated the meet- 
ing, the funding requests were rea- 
sonable. “At that point in the game, I 
thought we had an obligation to fund 
them...It would have been wrong to 
not give them money for philosophi- 

Continued on Page AS 





Solamar Motayama/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
The new hours for lunch “meal equiv” at Levering, which start at 


1:00 p.m., may leave a sour taste in students’ mouths. 


Major Cutbacks in Food 


Services are Announced 
Snack Bar Closing on Weekends 


by Thad Watulak 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Auxiliary Enterprises, which 
handles food services for the 
Homewood campus, will shortly be 
announcing significant changes in 
dining services for next year. The 
new policies, which could affect all 
the dining areas with the exception 
of Wolman, were to have been issued 
this week but have been delayed to 
allow for further considerations and 
should be finalized within a week. 

The changes 
for next year 
which were to 
have been an- 
nounced this 
week were the 
closure of Abel’s 
Place, the closure 
of the AMR 
Snack Bar on 
weekends, and 
the reduction of 
luncheon meal 
equivalency 
hours from 11:30 
AM - 4:29 PM to 
1:00 PM: - 4:29 
PM at Levering 
Market and the 
AMR Snack Bar. 
Miller Roberts of 
the Student Ad- 
visory Commit- 
tee to Auxiliary 
Enterprises said 
that they didn’t 
want to have to 
implement such 
measures. which 
they knew would 
be unpopular but 
he felt it became 
a matter of “cut benefits or really add 
on to the costs for students”. 

Regarding the Abel’s Place and 
Snack Bar closings Auxiliary Enter- 
prises Assistant Director Jean DeVito 
said “we don’t want to raise the meal 
tates to cover places that aren’t doing 
well” and her superior Bettye Miller 
further stated that “during weekends 
the Snack Bar wasn’t supporting it- 
Sel these 

Advisory Committee member 
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Bernard Goetz is ordered to pay 
one of his victims $43 million. 
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The Jays’ offense finally gets 
into gear as Men’s Lax wins. 
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Science 4 
Scientists discover that Saturn’s 
rings have their own atmosphere. 
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Opal Taylor also commented that he 
was told by Auxiliary Enterprises 
that the Snack Bar does the least 
business on the weekends. The Snack 
Bar manager disagreed with this as- 
sessment, saying “The weekends are 
our busiest time; we do more busi- 
ness on the weekends than all week”’. 

Dean Benedict called for a hold 
on the policy on this issue in an effort 
to see “what combination of Terrace, 
Wolman, and the Snack Bar will 
serve the students best” on weekends 
and to allow for the discussion of 
options such as closing Terrace on 
weekends or lengthening weekend 
brunch hours as some students had 
suggested at recent RAB and gen- 
eral RA meetings during which they 
were informed of the changes. 

Alex Gershman, head of the RAB, 
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Counseling Center Report 


Prompts Limit on Credits 
Study Connects Stress to High Workload 


by Douglas Steinke 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Administrators at Johns Hopkins 
have decided to impose a credit limit 
on students based in part on a Coun- 
seling Center report which indicates 
that between 8 and 9 percent of its 
clientele complaining of stress took 
19 or more credits during the semes- 
ter in which the complaint was filed. 

According to Dr. Michael Mond, 
who is the Director of the Counsel- 
ing Center, common problems among 
students who visited the Counseling 
Center during the three and one-half 
year period in which the study was 
conducted included academic con- 
cerns, time management, and depres- 
sion. Mond indicated that an alarm- 
ingly high number of students at 
Hopkins complained of sleep prob- 
lems compared to students at other 
schools. “We surmise that one rea- 
son why that [the prevalence of sleep 
problems] is so is because students 
take heavier course loads,” Mond 
said. 

When asked if he thought that the 
8 to 9 percent of students taking more 
than 19 credits and complaining of 
stress was a significant amount, Mond 
said that it was for the sample size of 
slightly more than 2000. “The num- 

bers here apply to those who come 
into the Counseling Center,” Mond 
said. “One needs to be careful in 
generalizing about the rest of the 
population.” 

Over three and one-half years, 
163 students taking more than 19 
credits complained of high levels of 
stress, Mond said. According to Hady 
Schaedel, who is the Director of the 
Registrar’s Office, 156 students are 
taking 19 or more credits during the 
current semester. 

When asked about the study, Carol 
Burke, who is the Arts and Sciences 
Associate Dean for Academic Af- 


Hopkins GRO To Stage 
Rally For A Living Wage 


by Maximilian Barteau 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Graduate Students Organiza- 
tion is staging a rally Tuesday after- 
noon to promote discussion about 
the university’s current policy to- 
wards low income employees of its 
subsidiary corporations. According 
to a pamphlet distributed by the 
group, the rally is part of an effort to 
get the JHU trustees and the admin- 
istration to recognize the “living 
wage” campaign. The rally is also 
being sponsored by the Solidarity 
Sponsoring Committee. 

The living wage campaign is fo- 
cused on persuading cities and uni- 
versities to pay their lowest-wage 
employees enough for them to sup- 




























The News-Letter was founded by 
two undergraduates in the 1896- 
97 academic year, with the first 
edition appearing in the Spring 


weekly newspaper/literary jour- 
nal/information source for the 
university, the paper developed 
into a weekly. In 1990, the News- 
Letter made the jump to a broad- 
sheet format. This is the 100th 
consecutive volume of the News- 
Letter and this space will be de- 
voted each week to articles and 
commentary from past issues 
throughout the years. Enjoy! 


April 17, 1964 


We begin here introducing en- 
suing articles which will talk 
about talking about sex. We are 
in the midst of the college situa- 
tion itself, unhappy in the world, 
rebellious to different degrees, 
and thus unique in that we view 
our own scene. 

Moral discussions are at a peak 
of prominence through recent at- 
tention currently putting broad 
generalities and crude awaken- 
ings at a premium. But sexual 
activity is not new at Hopkins; it 
is planned, premeditated and com- 
mitted, not always in that order, 
every weekend. 





semester of 1897. Begun as a bi- 





port their families. According to some 
GRO estimates, this means that the 
university would have to institute a 
minimum salary of $6.15 with in- 
creases from there. 

Dana Wise is the Chair of the 
GRO’s Peace and Social Committee 
and is heading up the rally. “Our 
complaintis that [JHU’s subcontracts 
of] much of the cleaning and service 
work at JHMI and here at Homewood 
campus. [They] are not being paid a 
living wage... something they can 
support a family on.” 

The City of Baltimore passed a 
living wage ordinance several years 
ago which covers subcontractors, be- 
coming the first city in the nation to 
do so. According to sources close to 

Continued on Page A5 


N-L Sex Study Probes Deep 


| he fohns Ho phan 5 
News-Letter 


Although sporting various degrees 
of involvement in the topic, the Hop- 
kins campus would rather not con- 
tribute to the tempestuous flood of 
opinions that have convinced many 
of an imminent crisis. We are con- 
scious but not self-conscious about 
sex, 

The fact that division and variety 
characterize the campus, bars that 
moral conclusion which we shy from 
and are critical of making; for among 





fairs, indicated that she had attended 
a meeting along with the other deans 
in which Mond presented his re- 
search. However, when asked if a 
direct correlation was found between 
students taking more than 19 credits 
and high levels of stress, Burke re- 
sponded “No empirical study has 
been done on that.” 

Burke emphasized that the credit 
limit is not a new development and 
that most universities limit the num- 
ber of credits that students are per- 
mitted to take during a semester. She 
believes that Hopkins is far more 
generous than most in terms of the 
number of credits allowed per se- 
mester, although information ac- 
quired by the News-Letter from 
registrar’ s offices at universities simi- 
lar to Johns Hopkins which have 
credit limits show that the limits range 
from 16 to 19 credits per semester. 
There is no limit on the number of 
credits students at Princeton Univer- 
sity may take in a semester. 

Burke indicated that students with 
heavy course loads are often unable 
to get passionate about courses and 
extracurricular activities. “Both 
deans [Steven Knapp and Don P. 
Giddens] have been giving a lot of 
thought to the pressures that students 
feel in taking tremendous course 
loads,” Burke said. She noted that 
the credit limit is designed in part to 
encourage involvement and to make 
each student a full member of the 
community. 

Both Burke and Associate Dean 
for Academic Advising Martha O. 
Roseman have indicated that students 
may file for an appeal to take more 
than 19 credits to an impartial com- 
mittee of faculty members. “Every- 
body has the right to appeal some- 
thing and I encourage students to 
take advantage of it,” Roseman said. 
She indicated that she had already 
received “two or three” letters of 
appeal. 

Matt Schernecke, who is the presi- 
dent of the class of 1998 and the chair 
of an academic affairs committee, 
said that he is already aware of sey- 
eral cases in which students have 
been denied the privilege of register- 
ing for more than 19 credits for the 
Fall 1996 semester. “I was under the 
impression that they would make 
exceptions,” Schernecke said, “but 
so far that hasn’t been the case.” 
Schernecke stressed that he would 
also like to see more students be- 
come involved in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, but he believes that the credit 
limit is not the way to achieve this 
goal. 

“Involvement comes down to the 
students. It all depends on if they are 
willing to take time out of their stud- 
ies,” Schernecke said. He empha- 
sized that academic stress affects stu- 
dents at all universities and feels that 
the credit limit will not decrease these 

Continued on Page AS 





these groups, instead of enforce- 
ment or lines beyond which not 
to go, there is an undrawn area 
of deportment, in which liberal- 
ity of any sort may operate. The 
area lends itself to survey, but 
not so well to staking a claim. 

With Playmate of the Month 
a more dominant symbol than 
the “scarlet letter,” objective 
evaluation impels the conclu- 
sion that sexual mores are more 
vulnerable to transcendence than 
before. Though our motto still 
rests: “The Truth Shall Make 
You Free,” it is not rare that a 
little freedom tempered with 
contraceptive astuteness may 
well lead to a unique and satis- — 
fying form of truth. Our curios- 
ity, then, of the changing bases 
of our moral decisions, is quite 
justifiable. 

We do not imply a contempt 
for the significance of socio- 
logical investigation; it is good 
that campus citizens be aware 
of their sexual involvement quo- 
tient. Within this scope, we in- 
tend some objective inspection 
in later issues of local pressures, 
explanations, and statistics is this 
“measure of morality” project. 










—Jim Freedom 
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Yet another election of the post 
World War era has given the leftist 
Coalition the reigns of power in Italy. 
Romano Prodi’s Olive Tree coali- 
tion won 284 of the 630 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies and 167 of the 
315 seats in the Senate, bringing to 
an end fifty years of centrist rule. A 
lower house coalition with the Com- 
munists will form the 55th govern- 
ment Italy has had in the past 51 
years. Expectations from the new 
government include budget cuts 
while softening the blow of market 
forces. The soon-to-be Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Prodi, said that “Italy wants 
serenity now.” 


Lebanon and Syria threw a wrench 
into the works by appearing to back 
a French peace plan over the Ameri- 
can plan. The Israelis and the Ameri- 
cans are not happy about this latest 
move because the French plan in- 
cludes overtures towards Iran. Iran is 
the major financial backer for the 
Hizbollah (Party of God) guerrilla 
forces. The French feel the Ameri- 
can proposal favors Israel too much 
while the Americans think the French 
plan gives too much to Israel’s en- 


NATIONAL /INTERNATIONAL 


emies. The most notable part of the 
French plan guarantees Israel’ s with- 
drawal from southern Lebanon be- 
fore the end of the year. 


The Polish government has de- 
cided to drop an inquiry into the past 
of former Prime Minister Jozef 
Olesky. Mr. Olesky was accused of 
spying for Moscow and’ resigned 
under a cloud of suspicion several 
months ago. He has acknowledged 
contacts with Soviet and Russian dip- 
lomats but maintains his innocence. 
The three month investigation estab- 
lished “no direct proof” of guilt, ac- 
cording to Colonel Slawomir 
Gorzkiewicz, who is the head of the 
probe. 


The Greek coast guard opened 
fire on a Turkish fishing boat which, 
they claim, was trying to smuggle 
illegal immigrants onto the Greek 


The World Today 


compiled by Quentin Hodgson 





island of Strongili. The Turkish gov- 
ernment admitted that the boat had 
strayed into Greek waters but asserts 
that the boat was in Turkish waters 
when it was fired upon. Turkey has 
officially protested the wounding of 
a Turkish citizen in the incident. 


The British government has ex- 
pressed displeasure at the lack of 
cooperation from the European Union 
concerning the ban on British beef. 
Back-room diplomacy has failed to 
produce a result, so this week the 
conservative British government let 
it be known that a trade war may be 
imminent. Leaks from insiders have 
indicated that bans on unspecified 
imports “have not been ruled out,” 
although the government has taken 
no official stance on the issue. Most 
observers consider the move unlikely 
because it would make Great Britain 
a pariah state in Europe. 


Peace seems to be returning to 
Monrovia in the former American 
colony of Liberia, though no one is 
placing bets on the peace lasting 
long. After two weeks of fighting a 
West African peacekeeping force has 
managed to restore, some claim bru- 
tal, order. Street battles and looting, 
however, are continuing and many 
wonder if the force can keep the 
shaky cease-fire going. The seven 
year-old force is plagued by lack of 
funding and an unclear mission, but 
for now Liberia is relatively quiet. 


David Seaman, the England 
Squad goalkeeper, has signed a con- 
tract that will keep him playing for 
Arsenal’ through the end of the Mil- 
lennium. Seaman said that he was 
happy to stay and saw great things 
for the club under Bruce Rioch’s 
leadership over the next few years. 
David Platt, a Rioch signing, may 
also be returning to the England 
squad soon following his recent knee 
surgery. Finally, Ian Wright, the 
goal-scoring sensation of the 
Premiership, seems resigned to re- 
maining at Highbury after rumors of 
a transfer request were squashed. 


House Approves Temporary Funding Measure 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON— With spend- 
ing authority for dozens of federal 
agencies set to expire at midnight, 
the House Wednesday adopted leg- 
islation keeping the government op- 
erating for another 24 hours. 

The bill, approved 400-14, would 
give White House Chief of StaffLeon 
Panetta and top lawmakers a bit more 
time to reach accord on a $160 bil- 
lion bill financing many agencies for 
the five months remaining in fiscal 
1996. 

The Senate also was expected to 
approve the stopgap bill and Panetta 
said President Clinton would sign it. 

In talks on the longer-term bill, 
Panetta and lawmakers have nar- 
rowed—but not eliminated—differ- 
ences over environmental provisions 
and spending that have fueled a 


months-long budget battle. 

Environmental fights—chiefly a 
dispute over logging in an Alaskan 
national forest —were unresolved. 
And Panetta headed to a White House 
meeting to discuss the matter with 
Clinton and Democratic congres- 
sional leaders. 

“How those issues turn out in the 
next few hours will tell the tale as to 
whether or not we can put a bill 
together,” Panetta told reporters. 

The long-overdue legislation fi- 
nancing government for the rest of 
fiscal 1996 has become a political 
migraine for both parties. Usually, 
the 13 annual spending bills are fin- 
ished at least four months earlier 
than this. 

The bill has chiefly been bogged 
down by fights over GOP-written 
environmental provisions that the 
administration claims would be harm- 


Witnesses Identify Killer 


Saw Polly Klaas’ Killer in Neighborhood 


Associated Press 


SAN JOSE, Calif— More wit- 
nesses have placed the man accused 
of killing Polly Klaas in her neigh- 
borhood weeks before she was kid- 
napped, undermining Richard Allen 
Davis’ story that he took her at ran- 
dom. 

Prosecutors appear to be trying to 
show that Davis, 41, deliberately 
stalked the 12 year-old girl. 

Davis told police he took Polly in 
a drug- and alcohol-induced haze 
Oct. 1, 1993, and had never been to 
her neighborhood before that night. 

He also said he doesn’t remember 
much until he found himself driving 
in the car with the girl. 

Defense attorney Barry Collins 
acknowledged to jurors in opening 
statements last week that Davis killed 
Polly, but he said there is no evi- 
dence Davis sexually molested her, a 
charge that could have an emotional 
impact on jurors weighing capital 
punishment. 

Despite the admission, a trial must 
be held in California if the death 
penalty is a possibility. 


Davis faces either the death pen- 
alty or life without parole if con- 
victed of murder and kidnapping — 
even without the charge of attempted 
lewd act with a minor. 

An 11 year-old boy testified Mon- 
day that he approached Davis, who 
was vomiting, at a park and asked 
him if he needed help. The boy said 
Davis brusquely said, “Get the hell 
away from me, you stupid kid.” 

Another witness, Barbara Fugate 
Horne, testified that she saw Davis 
with a woman and what looked like 
a small child at another park near 
Polly’s home before the kidnapping. 
She later saw him with a tall, thin 
man. 

It was the second reference to a 
thin man being seen with Davis near 
Polly’s home. Last week, 15 year- 
old Kamika Milstead said she saw 
Davis, who was in his car, talking to 
a thin man who gestured toward 
Polly’s house. 

Prosecutor Greg Jacobs has said 
he will explain the thin man in his 
closing argument. Police said they 
looked for the man but never found 
him. 


ful. The White House has seized on 
the environment as a potent election- 
year issue to use against Republi- 
cans. 

Outstanding disputes focused on 
Republican efforts to allow more log- 
ging in Alaska’s Tongass National 
Forest than the administration wants, 
permit potentially more development 
and use of wetlands and of a new 
national park in California’s Mojave 
Desert, and restrict listings of some 
new endangered species. 

The two sides swapped proposed 
solutions to the environmental pro- 
visions but reached no final accord, 
ending their day in a stormy session 
highlighted by disputes over Tongass 
and money for hiring additional po- 
lice officers. At one point, Sen. Ted 
Stevens (R-Alaska), a GOP point- 
man on the Tongass issue, angrily 
stalked out of the negotiating room, 
refusing to answer reporters’ ques- 
tions. Oat ane 

“We’ve taken at least a half-step 
back tonight,” Panetta told reporters. 


But there apparently was some 
progress. Panetta said negotiators 
seemed near an agreement to repeal 
legislation requiring the military to 
discharge personnel infected with 
the AIDS virus. 

Though the $160 billion 
measure’ s final shape was still evolv- 
ing, GOP leaders said they planned 
to take it to the House and Senate 
floors on Thursday. 

Participants in the bargaining said 
the two sides had tentatively agreed 
to add about $1 billion in spending 
that Clinton wanted to the legisla- 
tion, including extra money for the 
environment and for international 
organizations. Final details on some 
of the funds were being worked out. 
The spending would be paid for by 
offsetting reductions in other pro- 
grams, including money available 
for natural disasters. 

_ Other remaining disagreements 
include House Republican legisla- 
tion limiting aid to overseas family 
planning programs. 


Goetz Jury Awards — 
$43 Million to Victim 


Associated Press 


NEW YORK— Twelve years af- 
ter he shot four black youths on a 
subway train, Bernard Goetz was or- 
dered Tuesday to pay $43 million to 
the one left paralyzed by his final 
bullet, the one he told: “You don’t 
look so bad. Here’s another.” 

The Bronx jury of four blacks and 
two Hispanics deliberated four and a 
half hours before ruling that the 
white subway gunman had acted reck- 
lessly and without justification in 
shooting Darrell Cabey, now 30. 

The jury awarded Cabey $18 mil- 
lion in compensatory damages and 
$25 million in punitive damages. 

The chances of Cabey ever col- 
lecting are slight. Goetz’s notoriety 
and legal bills have left the 48 year- 
old self-employed electronics expert 
with little money. 

The verdict came nine years after 
a criminal trial in which a mostly 


white jury acquitted Goetz of at- 
tempted murder and convicted him 
ofillegally possessing a gun. He served 
eight and a half months in jail. 

His voice rising, Cabey’s lawyer 
Ronald Kuby said: “I don’t care how 
much you award in punitive dam- 
ages. Bankrupt him. Make sure he 
never enjoys life as a rich man..” 

Goetz’s lawyer, Darnay Hoffman, 
reminded the jury that Cabey was 
quoted in a 1985 newspaper inter- 
view as saying that his friends were 
about to rob Goetz because he 
“looked like easy bait.” 

The ‘subway gunman case held 
national attention for more than a 
decade and sparked a debate in New 
York or'violence and race relations.. 

Goetz shot Cabey and three other 
unarmé@ young men on Dec. 22, 
1984. He later said the four were 
about to rob him. The young men 
said they were only panhandling 
when they asked him for $5. 





Bomb Threat Prompts 
USF to Hold Tests a 
Week Early 


The University of South Florida 
recently announced that it will hold 
final examinations a week early at its 
main campus in Tampa after receiv- 
ing a letter that threatened to blow up 
an administration building and kill a 
white female professor on April 29. 

The letter was mailed to the 
university’s school newspaper and is 
being investigated by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

University officials indicated that 
they would prefer to err on the side of 
caution rather than put the 
university’ s 29,000 students and staff 
of 6,000 at risk. 

The university has offered a 
$10,000 reward for information lead- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of the 
letter writer. 


College of William and 
Mary to Receive Papers 
of Ex-Chief Justice 
_ Warren Burger 
The College of William and Mary 
ind NE aah Spe 





NEws BRIEFS 


’ will receive the lifetime professional 


and personal papers of former Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger, who served as chancellor of 
the school from 1986-1993. 

The gift was recently announced 
at a luncheon by the current chancel- 
lor, Margaret Thatcher, Britain’s 
former Prime Minister. The pack- 
age, which was presented by the Chief 
Justice’s son, Wade A. Burger, in- 
cludes documents, court decisions, 
pictures, awards, and robes worth 
about $7 million. 


University of Maryland 
at College Park to Install 
Security Cameras 


University of Maryland President 
William Kirwan recently approved a 
plan to install video cameras at the 
College Park campus. The decision 
comes after five armed robberies 
which were committed since March 
2. Camera locations have not yet 
been determined, but administrators 
plan to scatter the cameras through- 
out the campus. Employees will 
record and monitor the images 24 
hours a day. 


APL to Launch Largest 
Satellite Ever 


The Johns Hopkins Applied Phys- 
ics Laboratory of Laurel launched its 
largest satellite ever this past week. 
The $325 million Midcourse Space 
Experiment (MSX) was scheduled 
to be launched from the Vandenburg 
Air Force Base in California and is 
designed to test detection systems 
for a future ballistic missile defense 
system capable of spotting enemy 
missiles in “mid-course” en route to 
their targets. 

The spacecraft is 17 feet tall, 10 
feet wide, and weighs 6,200 pounds. 
The MSX mission is to be managed 
from an APL control room in Laurel. 

As many as twelve real rockets 
will be launched during MSX’s life 
span so that scientists can see what 
they look like to the satellite’ s detec- 
tors. The target-detection informa- 
tion will not be shared with civilian 


researchers, but much of what the 
satellite detects will be released to 
scientists studying environmental 
issues. 


MTA Officer Shot 
Outside Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Subway Station 


A Mass ‘Transit Administration 


police officer was wounded and an- — 


other man was killed last Monday 
night at 11:25 p.m. when the two 
men exchanged gunfire outside the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital subway sta- 
tion. , 

Officer Kenneth Combs, 30, was 
struck with shotgun pellets frorn a 
sawed-off Sears 12 gauge shotgun 
while he sat ina marked police cruiser 
near the Metro entrance on N. Broad- 
way. 
He returned fire from his cruiser, 
hitting his assailant. The man died at 
the scene. 


eS 


Errata 


The following error appeared in the April 19 edition of the News-Letter. 


+ Page A10 was missing a really cute picture of Snoopy. 
* On almost every page, “your mom” or “Joe’s mom” inadvertently appeared. 


The News-Letter regrets this error. 


































Peres 


by Eran Penini 
The Johns Hopkins News Letter 


Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres has long suffered from the 
public perception that he 
is not as strong as his 
predecessor, Yitzhak 
Rabin. He is criticized as 
pursuing peace without 
regard to its implications 
for Israeli security. 

Hezbollah, a terrorist group 
which opposes Arab-Israeli peace- 
making, has been fighting for years 
to drive Israeli troops from the 
buffer zone they occupy in south- 
ern Lebanon. Israel, meanwhile, 
will not leave until Syria, which 
has 40,000 troops stationed in 
Lebanon, disarms Hezbollah and 
guarantees peace on the border. 

Conflict along the border has 
existed between Israel and 
Hezbollah for over eleven years. 
The recent flare-up began with 
Hezbollah rocket attacks intended 
to either provoke Israel to action, 
which would hurt the peace pro- 
cess, or turn public opinion against 
Peres’s peace-oriented party. 

Retaliating against Hezbollah’s 
rocket attacks that in recent 
months has left seven Israeli sol- 
diers dead and 36 Israeli civilians 
wounded, so Peres decided to be- 
gin raids on the southern slums of 
Beirut and Lebanese villages that 
harbor the guerrillas. 

As Israel continues operation 
“Grapes of Wrath” throughout the 
weekend, Peres has issued a strong 
message that Israeli security is 
more important than the peace 
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process. Now his 40 year career 
quest for peace may depend on his 
ability to make war. 

Peres ordered the strikes reluc- 

tantly, after it was evident that 
negotiations would not 
stop Hezbollah. Yet af- 
ter each Israeli attack 
Hezbollah retaliates. 
Now over 59 lie dead 
and 196 are wounded 
since the Israeli offen- 
sive began. The fighting has driven 
some 400,000 southern Lebanese 
from their towns and villages and 
caused at least 17,000 people to 
flee northern Israel. 

Not of the scale to do serious 
damage, the operation is intended 
to force Syria, the predominant 
power in the region, to restrain 
Hezbollah. Israel believes that 
Syria will recognize that it either 
arrange a cease-fire or Israel will 
crush Hezbollah on its own. Syria 
is ambivalent, as it is interested in 
peace, yet without Hezbollah Is- 
rael would have less incentive to 
give Syria the Golan Heights. 

Backing down would seriously 
hurt Peres’s chances of reelection. 
Peres apparently is not under any 
immediate pressure from either the 
U.S. or Europe to stop the attacks. 

The operation has brought the 
conflict to a turning point. Now 
Syria, under pressure from Israel, 
the U.S. and Lebanon must decide 
to take a stance. 

Meanwhile, the future actions 
of Peres will decide the victor in 
the near election. But the six weeks 
to the election is an eternity in 
turbulent Israeli politics. 
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ATQ. Brother at American U. is 
Duct Taped, Naked, to a Tree 


Students Charge Campus Police with Misconduct 


by Brad Dicken 

and Nicole Wilson 

The Eagle (American Uniy ersity), via 
College Press Service 


WASHINGTON—American 
University students say they were 
beaten by campus police, who re- 
sponded to reports of a naked man 
duct taped to a tree but then became 
angered by a crowd of onlookers. 

According to eyewitnesses and 
those involved in the incident, AU 
junior and Alpha Tau Omega frater- 
nity member Randy Loving was taped 
nude to a tree around 11 p.m. on t- 
Anderson Quad. His girlfriend, 
Monika Dampier, also an AU stu- 
dent and Delta Gamma sorority mem- 
ber, then came outside after a few 
minutes, covered Loving withashawl 
and attempted to cut him down. 


Bomb Threat 


Moves Finals 
USF Plays It Safe 


by Associated Press 


TAMPA, Fla.—Students at the 
University of South Florida have less 
time than they expected to prepare 
for final exams. 

The university recently announced 
it would move up the spring-term 
exams in response to a bomb threat. 

The student newspaper, The 
Oracle, received .a letter last month 
signed by “The War Purgers.” The 
letter threatened to blow up an ad- 
ministrative building and kill an un- 
named white female professor on 
April 29, the day several finals were 
scheduled. 

The letter said the threats would 
be carried out unless the university 
issued a public apology to a former 
faculty member, Ramadan Abdullah 
Shallah. He is now the leader of 
Islamic Jihad, a terrorist group in the 
Middle East, the university said. 

The letter did not say what the 
university had done to Shallah to 
require an apology. The university, 
which has not apologized, announced 
April 15 that all final exams will be 
held a week early, during the last 
week of classes, from April 19-25. 

In past years, the university has 
received bomb threats around exam 
time, but the threats obviously came 
from students not wanting to take the 
tests, said Dan Casseday, director of 
media relations at South Flrida. 

“We're living in a different era 
now,” he said, “Because no one has 
been able to confirm that the threat is 
a hoax ... the threat must be taken 
seriously to safeguard the university 
community.” 

Tami Drda, a South Florida jun- 
ior, said some students were “aggra- 
vated” at the university for delaying 
the decision until mid-April. 

“They’ ve given us less than a week’s 
notice,’ ’ she said. “It’s kind of un- 


RESERVE 


OFFICERS’ 


Students reported Loving was 
taped to the tree as part of a lavaliering 
ceremony, in which a fraternity mem- 
ber announces his intentions to allow 
his girlfriend to wear his letters. 

A short time later, Campus Police 
arrived on the scene and finished 
cuting Loving down. According to 
Taylor Beck, an AU freshman, by 
this time a large crowd, numbering 
around 100, had gathered on the 
scene. 

“We held him in order to cut the 
tape off and to take him out of the 
crowd,” Assistant Patrol Supervisor 
Bruce Knight said. “It was myself, 
Master Police Officer [Kevin] Ma- 
son and Officer [Billie] Cunningham. 
We restrained him [in order to] try to 
get him out. He was cold and there 
was tape stuck to his genitals.” 

Loving was reportedly intoxi- 
cated, and Knight said “he smelled of 
alcoholic beverages.” 

Once he was cut down, covered 
and hancuffed by the officers, Lov- 
ing fell to the ground, striking him- 
self on a nearby stone bench. “Public 
Safety brought him to a bench where 
he was dropped,” Beck said. “Some 
of his friends yelled, ‘Can you please 
handle him more carefully?’” 

At that point, Officer Mason be- 
gan to walk towards Adam Haigh, an 
AU senior and ATO member, order- 
ing him to “step back,” according to 
Bill Gaynor, an AU junior and also 
an ATO member. 

“Adam said, ‘I’m not threatening 
you. I’m just watching out for 
Randy,’” Gaynor said. “Then [Ma- 
son] takes an offensive stance and 
yells, ‘Get back! Get back! Get back!’ 
The officer [twisted Haigh’s] arm 
behind his back ... with his face 
pressed up against the bars [of a 
dormitory ramp railing].” 

Officer Cunningham came over 
and tried to diffuse the situation be- 
tween Mason and Haigh, said stu- 
dent eyewitnesses. Mason then turned 
his sights on Gaynor, according to 
one eyewitness, who wishes to re- 
main anaonymous. “[{Gaynor] was 
beaten by [Mason] with a nightstick 
at least twice on his legs and but- 
tocks,” he said. “He was then chased. 
down by the terrace level of Letts, 
where one officer put him against a 
window and handcuffed him, while 
the other officer [Cunningham] kept 
the officer [Mason] away.” 

“Officer Mason turns to me and 
tells me to back up,” Gaynor said. 
“I’m just standing there and he says 
it a second time, and I step back a 
second time. Sol’m 12 feet away and 
I say, ‘Don’t hurt him. Leave him 
alone.’” 

“As I said that, I’m being backed 
up further away. The baton was in his 
right hand, and he swung at me on 
my left upper ankle.” 

Gaynor said he then was thrust up 
against the outer wall of the Letts 
terrace and handcuffed. Knight de- 
nies that any such force was applied. 

“Officer Mason did not strike, 
didn’t swing [at Gaynor],” Knight 
said. “He maintained a ready stance. 


TRAINING 


Idon’tknow of any bruises. [Gaynor] 
didn’t complain to our office , and he 
didn’t complain to the Metropolitan 
Police either.” 

However, Knight did note an in- 
jury on Loving. “He scraped his leg 
on the bench, and I took care of that 
here.,” he said. 

The eyewitness testimony and 





‘He was cold, and there 
was tape stuck to his’ 
he smelled of 


alcoholic beverages.’ 


genitals ... 


—A.U. ASSISTANT PATROL 
SUPERVISOR BRUCE KNIGHT 


Knight’s own statements contradict 
the statement made by David Taylor, 
special assistant to the president. “No 
one was struck,” Taylor said. “No 
one received medical attention.” 
Loving did receive minor medical 
attention from Knight for the injuries 
he sustained. 

After the incident, Gaynor, Haigh 
and Loving were taken to the Public 
Safety building, where they were 
detained for approximately an hour. 

Loving was released without be- 
ing charged. Gaynor and Haigh were 
taken to Metropolitan Police Second 
District headquarters, where they 
were charged with disorderly con- 
duct for disobeying a law enforce- 
ment officer. They were released on 
bail of $50 each around 1:30 a.m. 

Campus police believe that fra- 
ternity members may have been in- 
volved in stripping and taping Lov- 
ing to the tree. “We believe it was a 
fraternity event,” Knight said. 

However, ATO president Chris 
Hudgins issued a statement express- 
ing regret that the incident involved 
three members. But he denied the 
fraternity was responsible for 
Loving’s condiditon and urged. the 
administration.to look into the pow- 
ers of the campus police. 

“The fact is that three individuals 
who happen to bein ATO were treated 
in an excessive manner by the AU 
security,” Hudgins said. “Atno point 
did the situation require force. The 
situation was under control until one 
member was thrown to the ground 
resulting ina bloodied knee and face.” 

“As other ATOs responded to the 
incident, they were met with force by 
AU security when wanting to know 
if he was OK,” Hudgins continued. 
“With each request to find out about 
the brother’s status, a member was 
met with even more force. Itis unfor- 
tunate that a harmless situation like 
this one ended in such a chaotic state. 
It easily could have been handled in 
a diplomatic manner instead of the 
excess force that occurred, including 
the use of a nightstick.” 


CORPS 


” SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PEOPLE 
ON THEIR WAY TO THE TOP. 


If you didn't sign up for ROTC asa 
freshman 


By the time you have graduated from 


or sophomore, you can still college, you'll have the credentials of 


catch up to your classmates by 
attending Army ROTC Camp Chal- 
lenge, a paid six-week summer 
course in leadership training. 


fy CELL wad 


~. da 


an Army officer. You'll also have 
the self-confidence and discipline 
it takes to succeed in college and 


Tee caer eeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeneeeemeaneneneeamenmmnmmmemmiaal 
THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 
For details, visit the ROTC Bldg. (behind the athletic field) 


or call §16-4683/7474 



































April 15, 1996 


-1:06 a.m., Unit blk E 33rd. Un- 
known suspect entered store and 
took two cartons of cigarettes val- 
ued at $39.28. 

-4:57 a.m., 3200 bik St Paul. Two: 
unknown males grabbed the vic- 
tim and robbed him of his wallet) 
valued at $15. 

-11:00.a.m., 3400 B Charles. Sus- 
pect entered office and took com- 
puter valued at $2,407. 

-6:30 p.m., 2900 blk Guilford. 
Suspect removed lawn chairs val- 
ued at $28. 

-6:00 p.m., 3000 blk N Charles. 
Tag taken from dodge shadow. 
-12:30 p.m., 2700 blk n Charles. 
Suspect took TV and tennis shoes 
valued at $50. 

-7:00 p.m., 200 blk E 25th. Sus- 
pect forced window and took 
VCR valued at $250. 

-7:30 p.m., Unit bik W 26th. Sus- 
pect took canvas bag valued at 
$10 from vehicle. 

-9:00 a.m., 2800 bik N Charles. 
Suspect took 13 laptop comput- 
ers valued at $58,000. 

-2:14 a.m., 2500 blk N Howard. 
Suspect took victim’s wallet val- 
ued at $150. 

-4:00 p.m., 3100 blk Crittendon. 
Wallet valued $35 taken from 
purse. 

“11:20 a.m, 3400 bik 
Greenmount. Suspect approached 
victim pretending he was armed 
and took gold chain valued at 
- $270. 

7:00 p.m., , 200 bik E University. 
Sprint cellular telephone valued 
at $1,500 taken. 

-3:00 p.m., 800 blk E 33rd. 
Motorola cellular telephone 
valued at $119 taken from victim. 

























April 16, 1996 


-1:30a.m., 3000 bik Greenmount. 
Suspect displayed serious 
rodomontade and demanded cash 
from employee. 

-9:45 am., 2800. bik Guilford. 
Three pair of Vuarnet glasses 
taken from Subaru. © 

-1:30 p.m., 2700 blk Sisson. 
| Cellphone valued at $220 taken 
from Ford Van. 










STUDENT EMPLOYMENT| 


Job # 173 


Community Crime Report 


-6:00 p.m., 700 bik E 35th. Suspect 
took Montgomery Wards 
lawnmower valued at $200. 

-3:45 p.m., 3800 blk Juniper. 
Known suspect took box of blank 
checks valued at $20. 

-3:00 p.m., 2900 blk N Calvert. 
Suspect forced window and took 
two gold rings and an overnight 
bag. 

-8:10 p.m., 2900 blk N Calvert. 
Unknown male took 150 lottery 
tickets from store. 

-5;00 p.m., 700 blk Cator. Unknown 
suspect stole independence card 
from purse. 


April 17, 1996 


-11:00 a.m., 200 blk E 25th. Sus- 
pect took two TV’s valued at $480. 
-2:25 p.m., Unit BIk E 27th. Sus- 
pect took cellphone valued at $150 
from vehicle. 

-11:30 p.m., 200 blk W 29th. Sus- 
pect forced rear door and took per- 
sonal property valued at $848. 
-7:00 p.m., 2600 bik Maryland. Sus- 
pect took a video recorder valued at 
$200. 

-1:16 p.m., 3000 bik Huntingdon. 
Suspect broke window but fled 
when confronted. 

-12:00 p.m., 700 blk McKewin. 
Suspect stole an ** Acura Legend. 
-1:15 p.m., 3500 blk Greenmount. 
Suspect entered Mazda and took 
stereo valued at $459. 

-9:00 p.m., 100 blk Tuscany. Sus- 
pect took $150 from the victim’s 
jacket. 

~6:30 a.m., 200 blk Wendover. Per- 
sons unknown took property val- 
ued at $949 from the victim’s ga- 
rage. 

-5:30 p.m., 4300 blk York. Suspect 
struck victim after an overwhelm- 
ingly ephemeral argument over a 
cigarette. 

-11:15 a.m., 3700 blk Falls. Sus- 
pects entered store and took two 
boxed from the basement. 

-2:35 p.m., 3400 blk St Paul. Sus- 
pect entered lobby and removed 
Toshiba business phone valued at 
$60. 

-5:40 p.m., 100 blk W 29th. Sus- 


pect entered via fire escape and ~ 


took itéms valtied at $500.” 


PART-TIME JOBS AND 
SUMMER WORK 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A SUMMER JOB? 


SEO is receiving new listings for summer positions daily, 
as well as part-time jobs available through the end of the academic year. 
Our listings may be viewed on-line. Keep our web address with you so you 
can keep in touch over the summer and get a head start on the fall semester. 


http://www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob 


Great Federal Work Study Positions! 


Job # 978 
$Negotiable/Hour 


$$5.00/Hour View VCR diservational tapes and score into PC, 
Job # 849 Research Assistant, Pediatrics 
$8.50/Hour Responsible for data management and some phone follow-up. 
Job # 883 Clerical Assistant, Dean, HSA 
$$5.00/Hour Pleasant phone manner, good interpersonal skills. 
Job #935 Secretary, Research Administration 
$$5.00/Hour Detail oriented and dependable. 
Job #548 Clerical Assistant, Astrophysical Sciences 
$$6.00/Hour Late afternoon hours, intercampus runs. 
Incredible Non-Federal Work Study Jobs! 
Job#3 Fish Feeder, Carnegie Institution 
$6.00/Hour Work now through summer, 5-10 hours/week. 
Job #983 Personal Assistant, Cross Street Market 
$8.50/Hour Work with blind couple, domg mail, etc. 
Job #988 Servers/Bartenders, Kennedy Personnel 
$8.00/Hour Work baseball games, preakness, conventions, etc. 
Job #22 Tutor, On-Campus 
$10.00/Hour Tutor high school physics. 
Job #449 Animal Caretaker, Psychology 
$5.75/Hour Care for small rodent colony. Minimal supervision. 
- Job #35 Translator, Attorney General's Office 
$15.00/Hour Fluent in Korean, attend meetings, read documents. 
For questions, contact: 
Terry DuPert, Student Employment/Systems Coordinator 
Office of Student Employment and Payroll 


Merryman Hall, Lower Levet, 516-7232 or 


ptiobs@jhu.edu 


Monday through Thursday ¢ 8:30 AM to 5:00 PM 
Friday V 8:00 AM to 6:00 PM 


Lawn chairs valued at $5 


en, took t a ‘and mg 
-9:50 p.m., 200 bik Reservoir. Sus- yy . 





Administrative Assistant, Mental Hygiene 
Arranging meetings - good phone voice and pleasant demeanor. 


Research Assistant, Psychiatry/Behaviorial Sciences 





pect took Atlantic cellphone val- 
ued at $25. 
April, 18 1996 


-11:05 p.m., 700 blk Bay., Sus- 
pect took two wheelbarrows val- 
ued at $100 from backyard. 
-3:00 p.m., 3400 bik Falls. Sus- 
pect took property from basement 
valued at $360, 

-3:30 a.m., 3800 blk Elm. Sus- 
pect took Victim’ s 1986 Olds. 
-7:00 a.m., 200 blk Northway. 
Suspect took Weedwacker, 
blower, mower, and cellphone 
valued at $650. 


April 19, 1996 


-5:05 p.m., 200 blk E University. 
Suspect took victim’s ‘A.m.eri- 
can’ pager and cash valued at 
$54.95. 
-9:15 p.m., 3500 blk Ellerslie. 
Suspect attempted to take the 
victim’s Plymouth, hoping that 
his crime would be promulgated 
in this week’s Community Crime 
Report. 
-4:15 p.m., 3600 blk Greenmount. 
Suspect took TV and cable box 
valued at $269. 
-9:30 a.m., 2600 blk N Calvert. 
Musical instruments valued at — 
$2,100 stolen from vehicle. 
-12:30 p.m., 2600 blk N Howard. 
Suspect entered the victim’s busi- 
ness and took an air gun valued at 
$250. 
-5:20 p.m., 2800 bik N Howard. 
Suspect entered dwelling via 
basement and took 100 CD’s val- 
ued at $1,425. 
-4:30 p.m., 2700 blk Mathews. 
Known suspect removed personal! 
property valued at $1,077. 
-9:00 a.m., 4200 bik St Paul. Sus- 
pect stole assorted item’s from 
the church valued at $1,175. 
-8:15 p.m., 200 blk Chancery. 
Suspect took ’95 Ford. 
-9:10 p.m., 700 blk W 40th. 
Known suspect took two bottles 
of Tylenol in this evening’ s 
penultimate crime. 
-5:45 p.m., 3000 bik Guilford. 
0 taken. 
(33rd. 





-11:55.p.m., Unit blk 











































Principal Implicated in 
Toilet Paper Theft, Retires 


Wisconsin Man is in Deep Shit 


Associated Press 


PLAINFIELD, Wis.—A princi- 
pal plans to retire following accusa- 
tions he routinely took rolls of toilet 
paper from his school and cash from 
student vending machines, a lawyer 
Says. 

The Tri-County School Board 
voted this week to accept Dennis 
Ferriter’s retirement, effective June 
30, Ron Rutlin, the board’s attorney, 
said. 

Ferriter has been principal at the 
Waushara County school since 1991. 
He was suspended with pay March 
27 after police searched his car and 
office with a warrant that a judge 
issued following a police sting. 

The search found a marked roll of 
missing toilet paper and two $1 bills 
with special police markings that had 
been planted in a vending machine, 
Circuit Court documents said. 

The search warrant said Ferriter 
owns a bed and breakfast business in 
Portage County, suggesting this was 
an “explanation for the almost daily 
removal of toilet paper” from the 
school. 

No criminal charges have been 





' ‘[Principal Dennis] 


| Ferriter acknowledges 


: what’s happened and he’s 


. remorseful for it, so we 


figured a little transition 
: would be helpful.’ 


—BOARD OF EDUCATION 
PRESIDENT LEO HARRIS 


; filed against Ferriter, who lives in 
: Stevens Point, according to the 
; Waushara County clerk of court’s 


office in Wautoma. 

The school board met with Ferriter 
and his attorney behind closed doors 
for about four and a half hours Mon- 


, day night. 
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Ferriter’s role until.the-end of 
June withbeto handle projects for 


Superintendent Jim Erdman, like 
working on the student handbook, 
board President Leo Harris said. 

Ferriter will not be involved di- 
rectly with students. 





‘We feel Mr. Ferriter 
served us very well. 
We respect the job 


he’s done.’ 


—PRESIDENT HARRIS 


“Mr. Ferriter acknowledges 
what’s happened and he’s remorse- 
ful for it, so we figured a little transi- 
tion would be helpful,” Harris said. 
“We feel Mr. Ferriter served us very 
well. We respect the job he’s done.” 

Beginning February 26, school of- 
ficials and police maintained surveil- 
lance on a supply room where Ferriter 
routinely ate lunch and from where 
rolls of toilet paper were noticed miss- 
ing, according to the search warrant. 

Investigators counted money in 
the vending machines late at night 
beginning February 20, the warrant 
said, and Ferriter would daily empty 
them between 5:30 and 6:30 a.m. 

Each time comparisons were made 
between investigators’ accounting 
and deposits Ferriter made, the dif- 
ference was aboutten dollars, search- 
warrant records said. 


Noah Fischbach/The News-Letter 
Sophomore Paul F. Narain 


Don’t forget: we have two important things to do before the semester is out: 
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Results of Student Council Class Officer Primaries, 4/24 
























Class of 1997 


Class of 1999 Class of 1998 








President Vote | President Vote | President i vs 
* Damien Newton 52.7%. | * Matt Schernecke 76.4%| Sona Aggarwa 2] 3 0% 
David Drazen 41.7% | Schiller Desgrottes 91.5%| K.-F: Newman ie 


Ty Thaiyananthan 15.8% 
Jinho Yim 14.2% 
Paul DiCamillo 13.4% 





I 


Vice-President Vote ‘| Vice-President Vote Vice-President Vote 
Ed Hosono 48.4% | Jim Kim 45.5% David Capece 43.1% 
Michael Harman 28.2% | Rajiv Arapurakal 37.0%| Chris Atencio 27.6% 


Heather Eichacker 19.0% | Ron Mendelow 16.2%| Julie Bekier 23.3% 












Treas.-Secretary Vote 
* Edward Auyang 84.2% 


Vote 
86.6% 


Treas.-Secretary Vote 
Sonal Agarwal 38.2%. 
Jaya Vadlamudi . 29.0%. 
Mary Fad 28.3% 


Treas.-Secretary 
* Parag Parekh 
















Vote 

28.0% 
20.9% 
20.19% 
D307 
15.5% 


Representative Vote 

* Jodi Jones 36.1% 
* Camille Chung 33.3% 
* NabeelAzar 30.6% 


Representative Vote 
Neha Arora LI DG 
Amy Mason 16.5% 
Brian Weinthal 14.5% 
Teddy Chao 12.7% 
Megan Weil 12.7% 
Nina Markowitz 8.7% 
Robert Stowe 8.5% 
Evan Pidhajecky 6.9% 


Representative 

* Duncan Belser 
Chika Hayashi 
Bob Mittendorff II — 
Yang Sun 

Cathleen Xue 





NOTE: Italics are used to indicate candidates who willadvance |  —S 
to the final elections on 5/1. Anasterisk, ‘* ,”’ is used to annotate 
candidates who received a great enough percentage of the vote. 


ews-Letter people! 


A Staff Photo 


Elections 
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Tenure 
Denied 


Continued from Page Al 
[Hopkins] community are not 
necessarily enough” to be 
granted tenure. McCarty denied 
that personal conflicts played 
any role in the process. He de- 
scribed Dr. Busa’s relationship 
with the faculty as “fine.” 

Dr. Eric Fyrberg, a tenured 
professor in the Biology depart- 
ment, spoke to the News-Letter 
about Dr. Busa’s rejection. “It 
was always a close case,” he 
explained. “Perhaps Bill should 
have been more visible [to his 
colleagues].” Fyrberg explained 
that there were some in the de- 
partment who felt that Busa’s 
application wasn’t strong 
enough to pass the Academic 
Council. 

Nevertheless, Fyrberg con- 
sidered the situation “extremely 
unfortunate” and described the 
risk involved with this type of 
decision. The university has in- 
vested ten years into Dr. Busa, 
and now the department must 
hire an unknown who may or 
may not be as qualified or dedi- 
cated as Dr, Busa. 

~ While Dr. Fyrberg did not 
want to go so far as to say the 
department had made a mistake, 
he did remark, “Bill deserved 
more support than he eventually 
got....He will be sorely missed.” 

Dr. Fyrberg expressed very 
strongly that the entire univer- 
sity, not just the Biology De- 
partment, should be more sup- 
portive of its tenure candidates. 
Those who are in their fifth, 
sixth, or seventh years ought to 
be given more support and sug- 
gestions about how to make their 
portfolio more attractive to the 
Academic Council. 

Provided that Dr. Busa does 
not appeal, the department will 
begin a search for his replace- 
ment. That individual will re- 
place Dr. Busa beginning in the 
| fallof 1997, 

Most benevolent depart- 
ments on campus allow a pro- 
fessor who has been denied ten- 
ure to remain for an additional 
year while he/she searches for 






































































Continued from Page Al 
expressed concern that “if brunch 
hours weren’t extended it would cer- 
tainly cause problems” by making 
meals effectively unavailable to some 
students on weekends. 

The meal equivalency hours 
change, designed to alleviate over- 
crowding in Levering, still remain 
set policy. Miller said “we tried to 
give the students more flexibility...to 
see if it would work and it hasn’t”. 

Auxiliary Enterprises officials, 
Deans Boswell and Benedict, and 
members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee all cited fire safety concerns as a 
reason why the number of people in 
Levering during the primary lunch 
period of 11:30-1:00 must be re- 
duced while all also stated that the 
fire marshal’s posted maximum safe 
capacities had not been exceeded. 

The popularity of the Pizza Hut 
was cited as one cause of the crowd- 
ing by Auxiliary officials and when 
told that 80% of its business is meal 
equivalency customers Roberts said 
that moving those students meals 
back an hour could just move the 
crowding problem with them. Fresh- 
man Class secretary and VPIR elect 
Shar Tavakoli felt that the measure 
could possibly lead to a greater 
crowding problem by condensing all 
the Meal Equivalency customers into 
a smaller time slot. 

Taylor brought up the problem of 
how students who are “on the go” 
and don’t have time to sit and eat in 
a cafeteria would lose out in the new 
arrangement, an issue neither he nor 
Roberts felt was adequately ad- 
dressed. 

Class of 1999 president Damien 
Newton said, “Informing Student 
Council, RAB, and the class of ’°99 
after the fact shows total disregard 
for their customers—the students” 
highlighting a general feeling that 
students had not been consulted 
enough in the process of formulating 
the new policies. 

Three members of the seven mem- 
ber Student Advisory Committee; 
Roberts, Taylor, and Ana Li, were 
the only’students' actually consulted 
in advance at their last meeting and 
there was a feeling’ at that meeting 
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Abel’s Place to Be Closed; ‘Meal 
Equiv’ Hours Will Be Shortened 


Deans Cite Overcrowding at Levering as Primary Concern 


that there would be further consulta- 
tions before the policy was issued. 

The RAB, Food Services Com- 
mittee, and RA’s were informed in 
advance but student and Res. Life 
attendees said that the plan was pre- 
sented as final and not open to dis- 
cussion. 

Roberts and Tavakoli both felt 
that Student Council, which still has 
not been informed of the changes, 
should have been told earlier. 

Also, Despite a feeling in Auxil- 
iary Enterprises that the class of ’99 
would be most affected by these 
changes noclass officials were aware 
of the issue before they were con- 
tacted by the News-Letter and the 
Student Advisory Committee con- 
tains no freshmen. 

Newton said “I wish that for a 
change that affects our class so much 


they would have made more of an 
effort to contact me” commenting 
that communication difficulties may 
have prevented him or other class 
officers from learning of the pro- 
posed changes earlier. 

What student reaction that has 
developed has been almost exclu- 
sively negative. Newton said that of 
52 students he talked to 52 thought 
the changes were “ridiculous” and 
said that he planned a more formal 
survey to gage student opinion in 
order to determine how to respond. 

He said that it would cause seri- 
ous problems for him and that “..there 
are over 800 other freshmen out there 
who are going to feel shafted.” 
Tavakoli stated that he was “ada- 
mantly opposed to the Meal Equiva- 
lency hour changes” and “guaran- 
teed” a student reaction. 


GRO Rallies for a 
‘Living Wage’ at JHU 


Demands $6.15/Hour Minimum 


Continued from Page Al 
the administration, JHU is exempted 
from these policies because the con- 
tracts were written before the ordi- 
nance went into effect. 

Charles Sydnor, president of the 
Black Student Union, said that, “most 
students reject jobs at [the level of] 
$5.00/hour.” Yet, the university ex- 
pects workers to raise families to 
subsist on $4.25. 

According to Wise, the goals of 
the rally are clear, “We would like to 
explore with the university what it 
would take, what it would mean to 
provide a living wage [to those em- 
ployees].” They are also looking for 
an agreement to meet with Solidarity 
Sponsoring Committee and agree- 
ment from the university that their 
subcontractors will pay workers a 
living wage. 

The rally itself targets the Dome 
Corporation‘a for-profit organization 
established under the auspices of The 


‘Johns Hopkins University and Health 


Systems. Dome subcontracts Broad- 
way Services Incorporated, which is 
also a target of the organizers. There 
will be eleven speakers at the rally 
including Professor Erica 
Schoenberger, president-elect of the 
Black Student Union Clifton Will- 
iams and Wise himself. 

Also, employees of the two cor- 
porations as well as other employees 
will be speaking at the rally. Many of 
those speaking are members of 
Baltimoreans United in Leadership 
Development (BUILD). 

Thus far, the members have con- 
tacted Eugene Sunshine, the Senior 
Vice President for Administration. 
He responded by letter to some of the 
claims set out by the groups. In the 
letter, he denied that “most” of the 
employees of BSI are minimum wage 
or part-time workers. 

Wise concluded by saying that 
the administration has been invited 
to the rally, but to date, no response 
has been received. 


Deans Limit 
Allowed Per 


Attempt to Reduce Stress at JHU 


how to succeed academically and 
emotionally in order to be leaders,” 


Continued from Page Al 


complaints significantly. Attacking 
the statistics provided by the Coun- 
seling Center, Schernecke believes 
that economic factors figured largely 
in this decision. Both Roseman and 
Burke have tried to dispel this alle- 
gation. Counseling Center Director 





‘We surmise that one 
reason why that [the 
prevalence of sleep 
problems at Hopkins, 
relative to other schools] 
is so is because students 


take heavier course 
loads.’ 


—DR. MICHAEL MOND 


Dr. Michael Mond said that money 
“was not a consideration at all.” 

Shar Tavakoli, vice president of 
the class of 1999 and vice president- 
elect of institutional relations, also 
feels that the decision was based on 
economic factors. “The university 
needs to investigate why students 
want to leave Hopkins in three years,” 
Tavakoli said. “Limiting the number 
of credits isn’t solving the problem at 
hand.” Tavakoli cited the recently 
announced tuition hike as one reason 
why students might want to graduate 
from Hopkins earlier. 

Mond indicated that the number 
of students using the Counseling 
Center at Hopkins is higher than he 
would have expected and that stu- 
dents nationwide are being subjected 
to more pressure than in the past. He 
estimates that the center sees 600 
students per year. Citing Daniel 
Goleman’s best-selling book, Emo- 
tional Intelligence, Mond empha- 
sized the importance of interpersonal 
skills. “We need to teach students 


Credits 
Semester 





‘Both deans [Steven 
Knapp of Arts and 
Sciences and Don P. 
Giddens of Engineering] 
have been giving a lot of 
thought to the pressures 
that students feel in 
taking tremendous course 
loads.’ 


—DEAN BURKE 





Mond said. 

The university is not planning on 
conducting any further studies to as- 
certain the relationship between high 
levels of stress and heavy course 
loads, according to Deans Roseman 
and Burke. 


Sparks Fly 
at Council 













Continad from Page Al - 
-Calreasons. = 
When asked about 


Council’s seemingly contradic- 
tory vote, he replied, “I think 
that the $600 out of JFK was 
justified and [Council felt] it 
met its obligation by allowing 
the speaker to come... They 
maintained the integrity of the 
event ts 

_ Quigley admitted, however, ~ 
that Council probably voted on 
philosophical grounds for the 
second proposal. “I don’t think 
- people felt comfortable with — 
~ the idea of them being an ex- 
_ clusionary group.” he added. 









Student Excellence Award for Leadership and Service Winners: 


Awarded Annually to undergraduates who have made outstanding contributions to the Johns Hopkins University 
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Christopher Aldrich 
Maximilian Barteau 
Joshua Baumfeld 
Joshua Berstein 
David Capece 
Jeff Doshna 
Matthew Dujnic 
Kiameesha Evans 
Adam Gentry 
Jeff Gilmour 
Louis Gonzalez 
Sandhya Jha 

Greg Kim 
Stephen Knight 
Sara Koike 


Ken Krivitsky 
K. Aletha Mayband 
Jonas Mendelsohn 
Jay Mussell 
Asma Poonawala 
Mike Prados | 
Dave Prakash | 
Matthew Quigley 
Noreen Qureshi 


Neil Sander 


Kara Sulmasy 
Charles Sydnor ITI 


Edward Tu 


Neha Vapiwala 
Sunny Young 
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Small Steps Toward Peace 


by Sandhya Jha 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For every tragedy in the struggle 
for peace in Israel, a blessing soon 
follows. 

The most recent peace offering 
occurred on Wednesday, when the 
Palestinian Authority removed the 
line from its charter calling for the 
destruction of Israel. This portion of 
its charter limited the extent of peace 
negotiations between the Palestinians 
and the Israeli government. 

This event occurred in the face of 
international concern over Israel’s 
invasion of Lebanon last week (the 
first Israeli attack on Beirut since 
1982), as a response to the Islamic 
group Hizbullah, who, on April 9, 
launched two salvos of rockets into 
Israel, injuring more than 30 people. 

The conflict between Palestinians 
and Israelis is one of the oldest in 
history, seemingly institutionalized 


Maximilian Barteau/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


when Israel was recognized by the 
UN as a nation, and any prospect of 
peace in the region came with an 
agonizing lack of speed. However, 
when in 1993 Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin and PLO leader Yassar Arafat 
signed a framework for peace, the 
pace of negotiations sped up mark- 
edly, and te possibility of peace fi- 
nally seemed tangible. 

The assassination of Yitzhak Rabin 
in November of 1995 shocked the 
world as people questioned how a 
tenuous peace could survive the loss 
of one of its greatest advocates. The 
fear was further emphasized by the 
bus bombings in early March by the 
members of Muslim extremist orga- 
nization Hamas, Despite fear and dis- 
trust, Israel and the Palestinians have 
stood hesitantly by the peace process. 
The Palestinian gesture of rewriting 
their charter is a reminder that hopes 
for peace still remain despite the 
ominous threat of war. 





The Port of Haifa, located on the west coast of Israel, is the only key 


port in the Mediterranean. 


Yeltsin’s Quandary 


by Quentin Hodgson 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The recent announcement by Boris 
Yeltsin is fooling no one. Peace after 
sixteen months of conflictin Chechnya 
seems just as remote today as it did 
during the Christmas season of 1994. 
Boris Yeltsin was supposed to lay out 
a viable plan for disengagement. What 
came out was a promise for more of 
the same. 

The conflict essentially revolves 
around the issue of sovereignty. It has 
been Russian practice over the previ- 
ous three hundred years to acquire 
land through expansion without re- 
gard for any native populations, Sev- 
enty-four years of Soviet rule kept 
nationalist impulses under wraps, but 
the break-up of the Soviet Union has 
unleashed these tendencies. 

The troubles in Chechnya began 
with the declaration of independence 
by their leader, Djokhar Dudayev. 
Russia, to put it simply, did not want 
to give up this piece of land that lies 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea. The result was 30,000 Russian 
troops pouring into the tiny region. 
The Chechens were not to be pushed 
around, however. The capital, Grozny, 
was once considered one of the most 
beautiful cities by its inhabitants. Now 
it looks more like Beirut. 

The Chechen people are a highly 
nationalistic people. Seen as belliger- 
ent and stubborn by most, they are 
willing to go on thumbing their col- 
lective noses at the Russian army. 
Boris Yeltsin may lose the presiden- 
tial election in June on the basis of this 


“Vietnam.” The Chechens are will- 
ing to give their lives to oust the 
Russians. They are also more than 
willing to commit horrible atrocities 
to achieve their goals. The Russian 
army has also been accused of using 
inhuman tactics. 

The Chechens are not trying to 
wina popularity contest, as evidenced 
by the many times they have resorted 
to taking hostages. Perhaps the worst 
instance was last summer when the 
Chechens took over a hospital, hold- 
ing several hundred people hostage. 
The Russian army surrounded the 
hospital and a stand-off ensued. The 
Russian army decided at one point to 
storm the hospital. Numerous 
Clrechens and Russian troops were 
killed in the melee. Worst of all, many 
ofethe hostages were killed in the 
cross-fire, The situation ended with 
the Chechen rebels leaving on buses 
with-the hostages, who were later 
released ‘at'the Chechen border. 

Since then the Chechens have con- 
tinued to take hostages, including 
about a hundred in the neighboring 
republiciof Dagestan in January. This 
time, 150°Chechens and 26 Russian 
soldiers ‘died. Since that debacle, a 
military’solution has seemed less and 
less likely.’ The Speaker of the Rus- 
sian Duma (the lower house of parlia- 
ment) Gennady Seleznev and Boris 
Nemtsov,-the progressive governor 
of Nizhny Noygorod, have pressed 
Yeltsin to find a peaceful settlement 
to the conflict. Ultra-Nationalist 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky wants a mas- 
sive assault to bring the Chechens to 


Nigerian Dictator Abacha Makes No Apologies 


Abacha, in Power Since 1993, Condemned by International Organizations 


by Marni Soupcoff 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


General Sani Abacha, Chairman 
of the Provisional Ruling Council of 
Nigeria, is not a popular man. Over 
the past year, he has been condemned 
by Amnesty International, Human 
Rights Watch, and the U.S. House of 
Representatives, among other promi- 
nent groups. However, the military 
dictator continues to hold onto power 
in Nigeria, making no apologies for 
his unpopular, political actions, 

Abacha, who came to power in 
1993 when then leader Ernest 
Shonekan resigned, does not possess 
what most would consider an endear- 
ing manner. 

“He makes no attempt to put any 
feeling or conviction into what he 
says,” explains Nigerian journalist 
Kadaria Ahmed in The BBC’s Focus 
on Africa. “To make matters worse, 
he has a rather babyish voice and 
speaks with a slight lisp.” 

However, it is Abacha’s recent 
actions that have evoked international 
concern. In November of 1995, writer 
Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight other hu- 
man rights activists who had spoken 
out against the Abacha regime were 


executed after standing trial before a 
military tribunal rather than a civil 
court. Saro-Wiwa was given no op- 
portunity for appeal. 

“The problem with tribunals,” 
Ahmed says, “is that they are consti- 
tuted by the government, and in cases 
where the government is the accuser, 
there is doubt as to whether a fair trial 
is possible.” 

After the Saro-Wiwa execution, 
Nigeria’s membership in the Com- 
monwealth (a forum of former Brit- 
ish colonies) was suspended, and the 
Nigerian government was censured 
in the U.S. House of Representatives 
by Representative Donald Payne 
(Democrat, New Jersey) for ignoring 
“the fundamental standards of legal 
process.” South Africa called for dip- 
lomatic, economic, and sports sanc- 
tions. Amnesty International called 
the trials “grossly unfair.” 

At first, Abacha, made little at- 
tempt to respond to the widespread 
criticism. 

“Tt was as if Abacha couldn’t be 
bothered to defend his actions,” 
Ahmed said. 

Now, according to Derek Ingram, 
a member of the advisory Commis- 
sion of the Commonwealth Human 


Rights Initiative, Abacha is demand- 
ing that Nigeria’s suspension from 
the Commonwealth be rescinded, ar- 
guing that “most other member coun- 
tries abuse human rights and that they 





Abacha, who came to 
power in 1993 when then 
leader Ernest Shonekan_ | 
resigned, does not possess 
what most would consider 


an endearing manner. 


should put their houses in order be- 
fore they criticize Nigeria.” 

Even a year before the Saro-Wiwa 
incident, Abacha was under fire for 
imprisoning Chief Moshood Abiola. 
Abiola was the apparent winner of 
Nigeria’s 1993 presidential elections, 
but, according to Representative 
Payne, then military dictator General 
Ibrahim Babangida “interrupted the 
release of the election results” and 


“Jater annulled the election, thereby 
preventing a return to civilian rule.” 

Abacha has not responded to pleas 
from human rights organizations, such 
as Amnesty International, for Abiola’s 
release. Abiola is currently spending 
his second year in prison for claiming 
to be the real victor of the ’93 elections. 

As it happens, Abacha is not be- 
ing very conciliatory on any front. 
Amnesty International has called on 
the Nigerian government to reform 


the special tribunal which tried Saro- , 


Wiwa and which will try nineteen 
more individuals, but Abacha has 
made no changes. 

According to Ingram, Abacha has 
also failed to cooperate with the Com- 
monwealth which wants to send a 
mission of foreign ministers into Ni- 
geria to secure democracy. 

Abacha’s government “seems 

ready to take on the Commonwealth 
rather than open talks over the release 
of political prisoners and liberaliza- 
tion of its regime,” Ingram says. 
JAIl of this comes as little surprise 
to2”Ahmed who describes Abacha as 
unapproachable and inaccessible. 
“He doesn’t seem to care about 
people’s opinions of him and not sur- 
prisingly he is not too popular.” 


War: A Tradition Preserved Through the Ages 


by Quentin Hodgson 


The Israelis and the Palestinians. 
The Irish and the British. The Hutus 
and the Tutsi. The African National 
Congress and the Inkatha Freedom 
Party. Communist China and Tai- 
wan. Pakistan and India. Brazil and 
Argentina. Ecuador and Bolivia. 
Chechens and Russia. Ukrainians and 
Russians. China and Russia. Poland 
and Russia. Basque separatists and 
Spain. Bosnia, Croatia and Serbia. It 
seems everyone hates someone else 
these days. Since the end of World 
War IJ, more than 150 conflicts 
around the world have claimed mil- 
lions of lives. The end of the Cold 
War, rather than ushering in a new 
era of peace, seems to be mocking 
George Bush’s New World Order. 

War is as old as recorded history, 
no doubt even older. After thousands 
of years of evolution, we as a race 
seem to have learned nothing about 
how to live together. Or so it seems. 
While conflict has been a recurring 
theme of human history, the reasons 
it occurs and where it happens has 
changed. And they promise to change 
even more in the future. Since the 
advent of the modern nation-state 
sometime around 1648 and the Treaty 
of Westphalia, conflict has grown by 
leaps and bounds. The nation-state 
has tied people together under the 
aegis of common experience andcom- 
mon land. It has also created an 
“other”; an opposing state that com- 
petes for resources and prestige. 

Why do these conflicts occur? 
Some are loosely based on religion, 
such as the Middle Eastern conflicts 
and Northern Ireland, Others are 
based on a feeling that another group 
has been a traditional oppressor, as in 
Chechnya and Sri Lanka, Mainly con- 





Courtesy of Newsweek 


Even today, the destruction of war is evident throughout the world. 


flict springs from a need to identify 
oneself with one group of people 
which is by its definition different 
from another group of people. 
Ethnicity, for the most part, is an 
artificial construct of the nation-state. 

Until the advent of the German 
state in the 1870s, central Europe was 
awash with small principalities and 
states which fought with each other to 
survive and grow. The Northern Ire- 
land conflict grew out of the forced 
exile of Scottish Protestants to Ire- 
land by the British in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The Paki- 
stanis are largely Muslim, while In- 
dia is 90% Hindu, But religion is not 
the true basis for conflict anymore. 


Now it is largely an excuse to con- 
tinue fighting with traditional enemies 
for no other reason than the cry that it 
has always been that way. 

The China-Taiwan conflict comes 
out of a struggle over who has sover- 
eignty over all the Chinese people. 
And yet many Chinese cannot even 
communicate with each other ver- 
bally due to the differences in dia- 
lects. For many years Australia has 
fought with its Asian neighbors out of 
a sense that the land down under was 
European. Now that attitude is chang- 
ing. It is one of the first world con- 
flicts that has largely died out. 

The main impetus since the late 
eighteenth century for conflict has 


been that industrializing countries 
needed to expand to fuel the revolu- 
tion that their economies were expe- 
riencing. Since the end of World War 
II,gnost of these countries have moved 
into a post-industrial stage, in which 
the largest asset a nation has is its 
people. Whether this will be the main 
cause of conflict in the future has yet 
to be seen, but it is entirely possible. 

9:Meanwhile, good old-fashioned 
war continues in the Third World. In 
Africa many conflicts are due to the 
arbitrary boundaries that colonialism 
brought to the continent. Ethnic 
groups) continue to fight traditional 
enemies,.asi well as new found ones, 
inameffortto Control valuable com- 
moditiesdike water. In Asia conflict 
springs,as:well from traditional ani- 
mosities.and'the long memories of 
different peoples for past wrongdo- 
ings. Solving the problem of conflict 
will not be an easy task. 

The best hope currently available 
seems to be a combination of liberal 
democracy and capitalism. Many have 
criticized people like Francis 
Fukuyama (currently at SAIS) for 
advancing these ideas as being west- 
ern chauvinists and have accused the 
West of trying to foist their ideas on 
others who have “different” ways. 
However, while nations like Japan, 
China, and Russia decry the liberal- 
democratic philosophy, they are all 
adopting these principles in their own 
way. The point is that only through 
better standards of living, the guaran- 
tee of national security, as well as 
personal security, and the establish- 
ment of basic human rights will people 
feel finally able to resolve conflict 
peacefully. Someone who fears for 
his life is far more likely to resort to 
violence than someone who feels se- 
cure in their environment. 


A Russian officer helps refugees evacuate Grozny. 


heel. 

In November the Chechen repub- 
lic held what were widely regarded as 
rigged elections. Doku Zavgaev, the 
former Soviet-era leader of the re- 
public, was elected president, but most 
Chechens simply ignored the results. 
The election did not slow the fight- 
ing, leaving Yeltsin with a larger head- 
ache than before. He therefore de- 
cided last week to make another stab 
at a settlement plan. 

Last Sunday President Boris 
Yeltsin held a press conference to 
announce a new plan for concluding 
the Chechen conflict. The results were 
unspectacular. Mr. Yeltsin announced 
a partial withdrawal of troops from 
the republic. However, this would 
only cover troops in areas that have 
not involved combatants. Yeltsin 
flatly refused Chechen demands for 
independence. The possibility of 
peace is fading fast and is taking Mr. 












Cambodia—Over the course of 
the past two decades, the Khmer 
Rouge has been responsible for 
the mass slayings of professors 
and anyone else classified as “elit- 
ist.” The number of dead is un- 
known, but estimated to be at least 
1 million. 
This month, more killing fields 
_ have been discovered, pointing to 
. ,even more widespread killing by 
the Khmer Rouge. 


Liberia—Over Easter weekend, 
Roosevelt Johnson, charged with 
| murder by the transitional govern- 
ment composed of rival warlords, 
defied the warrant for his arrest. 
Shooting his way to an abandoned 
army barracks, Johnson triggered 

_acchain reaction as a coalition at- 
tempted to drive his supporters out 
| of a seaside enclave. Looting and 

















Global Conflicts in Brief 
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Yeltsin’s presidency along with it) 

If peace is to come to Chechnyayit 
will be in one of three ways. Yeltsin 
will win the June presidential elec. 
tion and decide that Chechnya should 
be let go in the hope that life on their 
own will prove unpalatable. If the 
economic hardships of statehood:do 
not convince the Chechens, then noth- 
ing will. The second possibility is that 
Chechnya is granted autonomy ‘in 
much the same manner as neighbor. 
ing Ingushetya. This would involve 
special tax breaks and some measure 
of self-rule. The final possibility is 
that either Communist ledder 
Gennady Zyuganov, Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky or former Genefal 
Alexander Lebed will win the elee- 
tion and decide that crushing 
Chechnya is the only way to solve the 
problem. In any case, the problem 
promises to continue for some time 'to 
come. 


random violence ensued as teen’ 
agers roamed the streets of the capi” 
tal of Monrovia armed and high: 
The US airlifted 2,000 people, in- 
cluding 400 Americans. No oné+! 
has effectively been able to step iii’ 
to broker a peace agreement. 
Taiwan—Chinese officials, who 
have been upset with Taiwan’s”’ 
movement for independence, ' 
calmed at the March 25 election Of 
Taiwan's President-elect Lee,'a 
moderate candidate, China had per*' 
formed missile tests just off the’ 
coast of Taiwan’s two largest port’ 
cities, intimidating the Taiwanese’ 
and interfering with their shipping’ 
When the U.S. expressed conceffi' | 
over the matter last January, a Chi’ | 
nese official alluded to the prox’! 
imity of China’s nuclear sub fleet’ 
to Los Angeles. 2 OBE 
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Focus 





Political Unrest Plagues Bosnians 
Snice the Turn of the Century, Region in Turmoil , 


. News-Letter Staff 





"Since World War II, the regions 
gaking up the former Yugoslavia 


pve experienced an era of strong 


jitical change and of late, increas- 


ing. and violent unrest. The Bosnian 


Crisis is only the most recent and 


| publicized dispute to plague the re- 


poe. 


Buch of the recent Bosnian crisis 
ever can be traced back to 1946 
when the Partisans (an organized re- 
siglance movement led by the 
Yugoslav Communist Party under 
Josip Broz Tito) with the help of the 
Allies gained power of Yugoslavia. 
Atthe time the Socialist Republic of 
Yugoslavia included Serbia, Croatia. 
Slovenia, Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
Montenegro, and Macedonia. The 
Partisans immediately took action in 
forming a government modeled after 
communism; they began by confis- 


-, cating private lands and attempting to 
. natronalize businesses. At the same 


: 


time, they also remained adamant in 


© théir independence and refused to 


sucdumb to the control of the USSR 
and Joseph Stalin. 

Jd 1948, when Stalin expelled the 
Yugoslav party from Cominform, 
Yugoslavia began to check their Com- 
munist views. Moves were made to- 
ward economic decentralization, and 


; Tite’s regime became characterized 


instead by self-management through 
workers’ councils. In 1974, a nine- 
member collective presidency was 


» established. Tito continued to remain 


: 
J 


separate from the USSR and instead 
helped to establish the Nonaligned 


* Movement along with India’s 





{ Jayarhalal Nehru and Egypt’s Gamal 
| Abdel Nasser. 


However, in May of 1980, when 
Tito ‘died, the country began to disin- 
tegrate politically. Rioting among 


Albanians in Kosovo foreshadowed 


the, dangerous turmoil which was to 
follew. In 1987, Slobodan Milosevic 
gained control of the Serbian Com- 
munist party and began to build a 
political structure based upon Serb 
nationalism. He censored the press, 
usedilarge mobs to intimidate his op- 
ponents, and began to place his allies 
in positions of power (such as in 
Montenegro). 

| \Jmreaction to Milosevic’ s attempts 
torecentralize the region, Croatia and 
Sloyenia issued an ultimatum. They 
stated that unless actions were taken 
tocloosen the confederation, they 
would succeed from the Republic on 
June 26, 1991. One day before, on 
June 25, first Croatia and then 
Sloyenia seceded. Slovenia, which 
hac.no significant Serb population, 
had only a brief struggle. However, in 
Croatia, the small Serb population 


(aided by Belgrade) took arms against 
the government. The crisis ended only 
due to intervention by the UN and the 
BC: 

Later that year, Bosnia- 
Hercegovina attempted to become 
autonomous. It was faced with simi- 
lar opposition as Bosnian Serb mili- 
tias, backed by the Yugoslav army, 
waged a military campaign against 
Muslim and Croatian villages. People 
were forced out of their homes as the 
militias claimed to have annexed the 
towns under the “Serbian Republic of 
Bosnia.” 

In April of 1992, Serbia and 
Montenegro allied to from the FRY 
and adopted a new constitution. The 
UN and EC imposed trade embargoes 
against the newly formed nation in 
order to force Milosevic to end the 
fighting in Bosnia. At the same time, 
Macedonia also declared its indepen- 
dence leaving Kosovo in a state of 
rebellion. In September 1994, sanc- 
tions were relaxed in attempt to create 
a peace plan for Bosnia. Yet, 
blood continued tobe shed on Bosnian 
land. 

In 1995, unrest in the areas of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina deepened as 
Serbian forces renewed their attacks. 





The UN was forced to take action as 
it attempted negotiate peace between 
the divisive groups. Under Operation 
Joint Endeavor, the U.S. also joined 
the mission for peace under their 
pledge to help maintain any peace 
plan which was negotiated. At Day- 
ton last year, the three leaders reluc- 
tantly agree on a tentative peace 
brokered largely by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Richard Holbrooke. 
This agreement has been followed 
to this point, although the future -<of 
Bosnia and the region in general re- 
mains unknown, 2 
President Clinton in November of 
1995 wrote, “The war in Bosnia has 
been waged chiefly against innoceiit 
civilians, who have suffered mass 
executions, ethnic cleansing, terror, 
and systematic rape. Murder in the 
markets and the playgrounds. of 
Sarajevo has outraged our nation and 
our conscience—for the violence done 
to the Bosnian people does violence 
to the principles on which, America 
stands. The only way to stop the kill- 
ing for good is to make: peace.,.dn 


1914, a gunshot in Sarajevo launched 
the first of two world wars. We must 
not let the century close with' gunfire 
in Sarajevo.” 


Dissident’s Letters Make 


Way West from China 


by Sandhya Jha 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


When Wei Jingsheng was impris- 
oned in December of 1995 for “con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Chinese gov- 
ernment,” Chinese leaders like Deng 
Xiaoping felt assured of a break from 
Wei’s campaigns for democratiza- 
tion. However, Wei’s words have trav- 
eled where his voice cannot. During 
the past few weeks, Wei’s letters from 
a previous 15-year term in prison 
were smuggled to the west and trans- 
lated by Philip J. Cunningham, an 
acquaintance of Wei’s. 

A reading of excerpts from the 
letters makes immediately clear the 
reason Chinese officials were so anx- 
ious to silence Wei. In response to 
Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping’ s state- 
ment that no one had the right to 
interfere in China’s domestic affairs, 
Wei wrote from prison on Noy. 11, 
1989, “You unscrupulous schemer! 
Do you think that treating the people 
of China as a joke makes you some 
kind of hero?” 

Wei’s letters span his last term in 
prison, from 1979 to 1993, often ad- 
dressed to Deng Xiaoping, China’s 
highest ranking political leader. Wei 
was imprisoned during that term for 
“counterrevolutionary offenses,” 
the result of actively campaigning 
for democratization and criticizing 
Deng. 

Wei is one of the leading candi- 
dates being considered for the Nobel 
Peace Prize this year, and the release 
of these letters may help in emphasiz- 
ing his courage in the face of danger. 
Wei’s letters hold a consistent tone of 
challenge to the Chinese government, 
even when he was denied medical 
care for a severe illness during which 
he lost most of his teeth. 

Wei was released in late 1993, six 
months early, possibly as part of 
China’s failed attempt to host the 
summer 2000 Olympics in Beijing. 
Wei ignored orders not to engage in 
political activity and returned to vo- 
cal campaigning for democracy. He 
was arrested less than six months 
later. In December, he was convicted 


of “conspiracy to overthrow the gov- 
ernment” and sentenced to another 
15-year term in prison. 

Cases of human rights violations 
in China such as that of Wei have 
received increased press coverage in 
recént years, in large part due to inter- 
national coverage of the student up- 
rising in Tiananmen Square in 1989. 
Complaints by human rights activists 
in the west regarding China have es- 
calated as those violations have come 
to light over the past few years. Some 
analysts, however, suggest that 
China’s new allowance of western 
access is exactly what has brought 
these violations to the forefront. 

“It’s sort of ironic,” says Professor 
Lyman Miller, China expert at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies in Washington, 
DC. “Tiananmen Square colored the 
way we look at China... but the condi- 
tions for us to be aware of these events” 
were unheard of several years ago. 
Miller and other analysts suggest that 
it is a new openness in China which 
allows the West to even be aware of 
the existence of people like Wei 
Jingsheng. 

“The reason why America is ahead 
in everything is that Americans have 
free speech, even the freedom to say 
things that are wrong,” wrote Wei in 
one letter to his family. “In China, 
countless discoveries and inventions 
are lost, entombed by a superstitious 
and authoritarian ideology.” Wei’s 
letters, given to a friend just before 
his arrest in 1994, carry a message of 
personal courage and undying faith 
in the democratic system. They serve 
as a reminder of the devotion of one 
man to changing a corrupt and unjust 
system. 

However, argues Miller, the voice 
of one man does not reflect improve- 
ments in the Chinese government. 
The characterization of China as a 
tyrannical government, he says, while 
not wholly inaccurate, leaves some- 
thing out of the picture—progress is 
undeniably being made: “The most 
remarkable part is simply the fact that 
they put him on trial. Under Mao, he 
would just have been executed.” 


Double, Double Toil a Trouble, Fire Burn 


by Maximilian Barteau and 
John Paxton 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


They are not nearly so old as the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and not nearly 
so vitreolic as the crisis in what used 
to be Yugoslavia. The conflict be- 
tween the Irish and the British, how- 
ever, is centuries old and, as with any 
long-standing dispute, there are griev- 





ances enough for both sides. to, fill 
several volumes. 

The dispute stems from the En- 
glish occupation of Ireland beginning 
in the 12th century. The initial inva- 
sion of Anglo-Normans in 1170 was 
followed by subsequent immigration 
of settlers from England, Wales, and 
Scotland. The present population of 
Ireland is, therefore, of mixed origin. 
The island remained under direct Brit- 
ish control until 1920-22 with the 
Introduction of the Home Rule Act. 

The third Home Rule Bill was ini- 
tially introduced to the Irish in 1912. 
This was opposed by Protestants in 
the north who argued strongly against 
the creation of a soverign nation in 
which they would be aclear minority. 
With Ireland on the brink of civil war, 
the British government exempted the 
six counties of Ulster from the auree 
ment. 

After World War I, the debate con- 
tinued and in 1920 the Home Rule 
Act created the Irish Free State with 
separate parliaments for the south and 
the north. Irish nationalists rejeoted 
the settlement leading to the partition 
of the island with the Protestant-dorni- 
nated northern region remaining® a 
part of the United Kingdom. c 

The recent Anglo-Irish conflict, 
which has been raging for over thirty 
years, involves the question of who 
shall rule Northern Ireland. Currently, 
Republicans in Ireland have’ fought, 
and are fighting, often with terrorist 
tactics; against the British presencein 
the six counties of Ulster: Ror their 
part; the British have responded by 
suspending habeus corpus, enabling 
them to hold citizens for seven days 
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without charging them. In addition, 
other pro-Protestant paramilitary or- 
ganizations exist within the confines 
of Northern Ireland. Most of these 
groups have been outlawed by the 
British government although tothe 
Catholics in the region enforcement 
of these prohibilitions has seemed 
sporadic and incomplete. 

Whether the debate is wholly po- 
litical, wholly religious, or some mix 
of the two remains a subject of great 
contention. While it is certainly true 
that the Protestant minority in Ireland 
has faced almost contant persecution 
over the centuries, it is unclear that 





While it is certainly true 
that the Protestant 
minority in Ireland has 
faced almost contant 
persecution over the 
centuries, it is unclear 
that this would persist 


under a united Ireland. 


this would persist under a united Ire- 
land. In Ulster itself, where Protes- 
tants outnumber Catholics roughly 
three to two, Catholics have only come 
into political and economic power in 
the last thirty years. The threat of 
religious persecution on either side 
has been and remains one of the Brit- 
ish government’s most ardent rea- 
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sons for remaining in the controver- 
sial province. 

Political motives currently drive 
the bargaining process as well. The 
Conservative majority is razor thin at 
the moment, with almost all experts 
predicting the ascension of the Labour 
party no later than next Spring. His- 
torically, the Ulster seats have formed 
acritical swing bloc which many poli- 
ticians have tried to exploit. In this 
sense politicians are no different now 
than acentury ago. The Ulster Union- 
ists, now a block of nearly a dozen 
votes, could bring the Tories to their 
knees if a confidence motion came to 
the floor. Labour, for their part, can- 
not be seen as too conciliatory to the 
Irish cause or they will likely risk the 
immediate wrath of the British popu- 
lace, particularly after the Docklands 
bombing in East London. 

Progress has been made in recent 
years, however. The Irish Republican 
Army, the terrorist group which spear- 
heads the republican cause in Ireland 
and abroad, agreed to a cease-fire two 
years ago. Unfortunately that effort 
stalled on the British insistence that 
the IRA give up their weapons. De- 
spite the fact that it lasted only 18 
months and bombing has been re- 
newed recently, the IRA and its po- 
litical front Sinn Fein, seem to recog- 
nize that their aims will only come to 
fruition at the bargaining table. 

Earlier this month the British 
House of Commons rushed through 
an emergency terrorism bill in prepa- 
ration for Easter Sunday. The bill 
broughtto the British homeland forces 
police powers previously available 
only in Northern Ireland. Police can 
now stop and search pedesrians on 
the street, can search freight and non- 
residential buildings without a war- 
rant, may ban parking at “prime tar- 
get” areas and may cordon off areas 
where police believe there may be a 
terrorist threat. This bill swept through 
the House of Commons amid fears 
that the IRA would strike on Easter 
Sunday. This year marked the 80th 
anniversary of the Easter uprising in 

1916, a pivotal event in the history of 
Irish independence as well as the IRA. 

The fate of the Anglo-Irish conflic is 
uncertain. Recently, the IRA released a 
statement reaffirming theircommitment 
to the republican cause. The passage of 
the aforementioned terrorist act indi- 
cates that Britain is ready to respond 
with all the powers at its disposal to any 
IRA attacks. Despite the posturing both 
sides acknowlege that the negotiating 
table is their last best hope. What re- 
mains in contention are the terms on 
which either side will approach the 
bargaining table. 


The Price of 
Freedom 


Chinese dissident Wei 
Jingsheng’s imprisonment, while 
not overwhelmingly noted by 
Western governments, is perhaps 
the best known case of the Chi- 
nese government’s human rights 
violations. Recently, Wei’s let- 
ters from his first term in prison, 
from 1979 to 1993, were 
smuggled into Japan by a friend 
of Wei’s. Wei had given the let- 
ters to him just before he was 
rearrested in early 1994, Philip 
J. Cunningham, a writer in To- 
kyo and an acquaintance of 
Wei's, translated them. Many of 
the letters were written to Chi- 
nese leaders such as Deng 
Xiaoping, the country’s senior 
leader. The following are ex- 
cerpts from those letters. 

Suffering from ill health, Wei 
wrote the following letter Octo- 
ber 6, 1983. He had lost many 
teeth due to his illness, and was 
denied not only medical atten- 
tion, but was also denied permis- 
sion to speak with anyone, in- 
cluding guards. 





























































Dear Deng Xiaoping, 
Unless I write a letter admit- 
ting that I’m in the wrong, kow- 
towing before you, there’s no 
way I’ll be let out of this prison 
until I’m at death’s door... I’m 
always told: “First solve the prob- 
lems in your political thinking, 
then solve other problems.” 

... hear that if I can just change 
my way of thinking, Your Lord- 
ship might even stoop to grant 
me mercy.... 

You think I can lie so lightly? 
If you want to be irresponsible, 
that’s your problem. But I refuse 
to be that way. For the sake of the 
nation, I will follow my con- 
science. 


Wei wrote on July 6, 1987, 
following acrackdown by Deng’s 
administration on liberalization: 





Dear Deng Xiaoping, 
.. Your problem is that you 
have too much ambition, too little 
talent, and you’re narrow- 
minded. Mixing these elements 
together in a person with as much 
power as yourself can have only 
bad results—for you and for 
China. My problem is that Ihave 
little ambition and no particular 
talent, but at least I’m wide open 
to different ideas. 


While in prison, Wei’s only 
access to the events around him 
was the government-controlled 
People’s Daily, which did not 
give Wei an accurate account of 
what had happened at 
Tiananmen Square. Nonetheless, 
he was aware that something had 
occurred, as is clear from a let- 
ter on June 15, 1989: 





Dear Deng Xiaoping, 
So, backed by your lap dogs, 
you’ ve won another victory. You 
might have trouble seeing this 
problem for yourself, but how 
long will it take for you to realize 
that your decline has already be- 
gun? By the time you notice, it'll 
be too late... 

You used the army to solve a 
political problem. After you are 
dead, can the mouths and pens of 
the bureaucrats stop the tanks, 
guns and cannon? Is this how 
you deal with the brains of China, 
today and tomorrow? What is 
one to think of a gang that eats 
the people’s rice, and that uses 
guns bought by the people so 
that troops can kill the people? 


Strangely, some letters Wei 
wrote to Deng held an odd type 
of empathy, such as this one writ- 
ten on April 2, 1992. 

























Dear Deng Xiaoping, 

Although we haven’t met, 
we’ve communicated soul-to- 
soul for quite a few years now, 
haven’t we? I never had any illu- 
sions about who you really are, 
but we can at least be considered 
“half-friends.” 

Your lust for power, your lust 
for greatness, should be more 
fully sated now than in the past. 
You’ re no longer at an age where 
you can devote all your energy to 
public issues. If you mess things 
up now, youmay undo your genu- 
ine accomplishments. 

So it’s time to make way for 
younger people and use your fad- 
ing energy to preserve yourself 
in your old age. If you want to 
maintain your stature, that’s the 
best thing to do. 


Deng never responded to 
Wei’s letters, and itis not certain 
that he ever received them, 
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Help Wanted 





Frazier’s on the Avenue 
is now hiring professional 
wait staff for full-time and 


summer positions. 
Apply in person at 919 W. 36th 
Street Mon-Thu 10 - 11:30 a.m. 





$12/hr. Tutorial Services seeking 
academically talented individuals to join 
team. Flexible hours. Korean fluency 
preferred, not necessary. (703) 780-3341 


Working couple seeks dependable part- 
time child care assistance in our Towson 
home. Mon-Fri, 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. and 
Mon-Thurs, 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. Help us 
with our lovely | and4 year old daughters. 
18 hours per week ($6 per hour). This is 
a year-round opportunity. Mike, 426- 
2480. 


DC Summer Internships: Where do 
companies like Disney, Dreamworks, 
Discovery, Microsoft, Intel, American 
Express, AT&T, Time Warner, and 
hundreds more turn for help in planning 
futures in interactive media? The 
Interactive Television Association—and 
we have DC’s most unique internships. 
No make-work but substantial projects 
that create real resume items while 
making key industry contacts invaluable 
to your future. Call 202-408-0008! 


Ir You Cound Repo Your Own 
Earty Epucation, How WouLp 
You Do Ir? 

Tutor wanted for 7-yr. old and for 3 
yr. commitment project on early 
learning materials and guidance with 
emphasis on math, available to tutor. 


Enthusiasm and genuine enjoyment 
in learning are required. Expenses 
plus stipend including apartment. 
Interested candidates please send 
letter with your pertinent thoughts 
and qualifications to: P.O. Box 1627, 
Laurel, MD 20725 





CAMP STAFF at Jewish overnight camp. 
Male cabin counselors, special needs, 
video, nature, archery, lifeguard, 
lakefront. 301-486-CAMP for on- 
campus interview. 


Teach inner-city youth about the 
environment. Irvine Natural Science 
Center, Baltimore, MD seeks interns for 
summer and 1996-97 school year. 
Stipend available. Call Joe Harber at 
(410) 484-2413. 


LIFEGUARD/POOL OPS. WANTED. 
3-DAY COURSE. JOB PLACEMENT! 
GUARNTD PASS. CALL 410-653- 
6514. 


TEACH ENGLISH IN KOREA 
Positions available monthly. BA or BS 
degree required. US$18,500-23,400/yr. 
Accomodation & round-trip airfare 
provided. Send resume, copy of diploma 
and copy of passport to: Bok Ji 
Corporation, Chun Bang Bldg., 154-13 
Samsung Dong, Kang Nam Gu, Seoul, 
Korea 135-090 TEL: 011-82-2-555- 
JOBS(5627) FAX: 011-82-2-552- 
4FAX(4329) 












ARCHIVES VOLUNTEER 
OpporTUNITY 

The American Red Cross is seeking 
volunteers to assist with the archives 
of the Central Maryland Chapter Red 
Cross. If you have organizational 
skills, good communication skills, 
and would be interested in helping 
preserve our history, please call Terry 
Karloff at (410) 764-4602. The time 
commitment is two hours a week; the 
hours are flexible, Monday through 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. The 
Red Cross is located 4 miles west of 
I-83 on Northern Parkway and 
accessible from the Metro. 


GREAT SUMMER JOBS work & live 
national parks. yellowstone, grand teton, 
grand canyon, yosemite & more send 
$10. for info package to Tom Meyers 
9980 W. 59th place #4, Arvada, Colorado 
80002. 


$1750 weekly possible mailing our 
circulars. For info call 301-306-1207. 





- CHILD CARE: After school care for 5- 


yr.-old boy, M, Tu, Th 2:30-6:30, any or 
all days, near campus, $5/hr. 889-2425 


Day care provider wanted for one child 
in my home in the Parkville area. 
References required. 426-0542 








VOLUNTEERS 


The Center for Immunization 
Research at Johns Hopkins is looking 
for 40-50 volunteers who do not have 
HIV infection to participate in a study 
of two preventive vaccines. The 
studies are Phase 1 and Phase 11 
safety and efficacy studies but the 
vaccines do notuse live or inactivated 
HIV products. The studies will 
require volunteers to visit the 
Hopkins clinic in East Baltimore 
about 20 times over the course of two 
years (most visits during the first 
nine months). For information, call 
Michael, Cass, Eric, Jane (410) 955- 
7283, (410) 955-SAVE 


Editorial Assistant 


Most Admired 
College Publisher needs 
energetic, detail-oriented 
individuals for compiling, 
verifying, and proofing of 
editorial info for national 
publication. Must have good 
comm./org. skills. Send resume 
to: Keli Lopes at Campus 
Concepts, 312 N. Charles Street, 
Baltimore, MD 21201 


America’s 


Seeking healthy, experienced, patient 
newborn/mother’s helper. Prefer 
Mandarin, Taiwanese &/or Cantonese 
speaker. References, start Feb.—temp/ 
perm. 337-9347 eve. 


Help Wanted: JHU Work-Study people 
wanted to work a few hours a week with 
sound equipment. Experience preferred, 
but not necessary. Call Jeff 243-9331. 


VOLUNTEERS 

The Baltimore/Carroll County 
Sexual Assault and Domestic 
Violence Hotline is seeking 
volunteers. Training is provided. 
If you are interested in this unique 
opportunity to make a difference 
in the lives of domestic violence 
and sexual assault victims, please 
call the Hotline Coordinator 
Peggy Miller at 887-4230 for 
additional information. 





For Sale 


Fender 12-string acoustic guitar with 
case. Like new. $400 obo. Ron 235-6369 


Sofa/loveseat/chaise lounge, full-size 
bed, halogen floor lamp. All in excellent 
condition. leave message at 528-0750 or 
fusillol @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, 


For Sale: Bed w/ three drawers, matching 
couch and love seat, bookshelves, bureau, 
TV/VCR cart, coffee table, desk, rolling 
desk chair. Prices negotiable. Call 467- 
5127 or 516-6584. 


PIANO: Kimball upright w/ bench. 
Excellent condition. $1,000 or BO. Call 
485-2791. 


DOG NEEDS GOOD HOME: Happy 
& spunky German Shepard-like puppy, 
7 months old. Comes with Slbs of food 
and corn toy. Free to dog lovers; $20 for 
anyone else. 889-9426 


Need a videotape of The Tonight Show, 
Tuesday, February 20, Please call 243- 
6165. 


Needed: Safe-bed and queen-size bed w/ 
mattress in good condition. Call 516- 
3669 before 10 p.m. please. 


Needed: One air conditioning unit under 
7.5 amps for less than $100. Good 
condition, please. 467-3565. 
Heidiangel @aol.com 


IKEA: 60 CD tower $20, drawers $20, 


carpet $10, glass set $5, plate set $15,. 


knife set $10, silverware set w/ tray $10. 
TV antenna $15, pyrex cookware $15, 
metal salad bowl $2, kitchen stuff (sep. 
or as package). All prices neg. Call Dan 
or Tony at 889-4657. Please leave a 
message. 


MOUNTAIN BIKES: Specialized Hard 
Rock 14", good for smaller person, $190; 
Diamond Back Sorrento 18", like new, 
$250. Albert 235-7609 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Looking for furniture, used appliances, 
etc. worth recycling. 234-9721 (v.m.) 


Macintosh Powerbook Duo 230, 4MB 
RAM, 80MB HD, 16-color gray-scale; 
external disk drive and 14.4 fax/modem 
included. $500 Call Dan at 889-4657 
and leave your name and phone number 
if I am not in. 


Macintosh Classic If computer for sale. 
Has Resume Writer, MacDraw, 
Microsoft Word, others. Includes all 
manuals. $500 obo. Vaneeta 467-9774 
or bamba@jhuvms.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Alpine 601 6-disc changer: perfect 
addition for Honda Accords, it can be 
connected directly without a FM 
modulator. What you get is true CD 
sound. $260, orig. $400. Northface Gore- 
Tex jacket: XL, yellow/black, $200, orig. 
$390. Oakley M-Frames: hybrid shape, 
black iridium lenses, $75, orig. $120. All 
items 2 months old. Prices neg. E-mail 
adm_ajc@jhuvms.hef.jhu.edu or call 
516-4512. 


Toyota Corolla, 1983, 81K in good 
condition. New battery, alternator. $800. 
Please call Maged at 516-4821/243-3974. 


Moving Sale: bed, desk, chair, side-table, 
3-way lamp, table lamp, fan—all yours 
for $50. Call (410) 467-1349. 


Cruise for 2 to the Bahamas from Ft. 
Lauderdale. 4 days/3 nights PLUS bonus 
3 days/2 nights in Orlando AND 2 days 
in Gatlingburg, TN (near Dollywood). 
955-3034 or e-mail: 
<baddison @ phnet.sph.jhu.edu> 


Tickets for 2 for 4 day/3 night vacation at 
Xanadou Resort in the Bahamas. Includes 
cruise from Florida. Tickets good until 
1/97. $325/couple or best offer. Call or 
e-mail for more details: Erica, 516-3472, 
ericad @ gdb.org 


For Sale: Diamondback Dirt Bike, few 
years old, 18-spd, blue, good condition. 
$150 OBO. 467-6796 


‘87 Nissan Sentra, 102K mi, MD 
Inspected, Auto, A/C, many new parts, 
excellent condition. $2200/BO. 
jhwang @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, 602-2687 
(leave a message) 


KX-P1124 Panasonic Impact Dot Matrix 
Printer, 192 cps Draft-Elite, .2mm dot 
diameter, friction and tractor feed. $75. 
Leave message 685-1303. 


For Sale: Chickering 1924 5’4” Quarter 
Grand Piano. Ebony finish, good 
condition, new keytops/felts/strings. 
Spruce sounding board, good pin-block. 
Sounds great. Asking: $5200. Call 
Anthony: 243-1194. E-mail: 
guanyin @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 


Items for Sale: IKEA futon/mattress 
$125, bureau $45, large computer desk 
with hutch and filing cabinet $75, toaster 
oven $15. Call 889-8118 before 10:00 
p.m. 


INEXPENSIVE IKEA furniture, excel. 
cond., white: 3 5’°6” bookcases, bed w/ 
mattress, nighttable, lamp desk w/ 3 
drawers & adjustable swivel chair; black 
& white bistro-style dining table & 2 
chairs; beige 2-drawer metal file cabinet 
with lock. Any reasonable offer accepted! 
467-5396 or 
merskine @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 
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Sale/Rent 





SUMMER SUBLET: Spacious 
apartment in the University West 
complex. Beautiful hardwood floors, 
modern kitchen and bathroom, and 
fully furnished. $375/month (can be 
negotiated). If interested, call Shreya 
at 467-6209. 


STUDYING ABROAD OR GRADUATING EARLY 
Next YEAR? N/S F looking for sublet on 
1BR or efficiency apt for Spring 1997 
semester. Please call 889-9426. 


3 BEDROOM APARTMENT for rent, 
located 4 blocks from JHU, occupying 
the first and ground floors of renovated 
four story rowhouse (tenants on third 
and fourth floors are JHU students). 
Apartment features central heating and 
air conditioning, two bathrooms, two 
living rooms, full kitchen, washer and 
dryer, and security system. Available 
June 1, 1996. One year lease required. 
Call 366-8758 (evenings or leave 
message). 


Charles Village: Female roommate 
wanted for 2BR apt, 33rd & Charles, 3 
min to Hopkins shuttle. Hardwood floors, 
washer/dryer in building. Available June 
Ist, $370/mo + 1/2 utils ($15). Call 
Gabriele w: 614-0012, h: 889-4267. 


Need 1 more qualified person to share a 
4 large BR 2BA house w/ 3 great 
housemates, dr, kitchen, W/D for entire 
96-97 school year. $287.50/mo including 
all utils! Summer sublets still available. 
Henry 467-3938 


Summer Sublet: Sublet 1BR in 3BR apt 
in Towson, $190/mo incl. utils. Avail 
June-July, 235-1848 or e-mail 
rich @ceaxp2.ce.jhu.edu, 


Rome, Italy. Furnished efficiency 
apartment available in May, June, July, 
August. Convenient to subway. Weekly 
ormonthly rates. Elena 516-7172 or 235- 
0982. e-mail palma @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 
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Roommate Wanted: One roommate 
wanted to share 3BR apt in Towson w/ 
two grads. LR, DR, W/D, A/C, nice 
neighborhood, no smokers, $190/mo incl. 
utils. 235-1848 or e-mail 
rich @ceaxp2.ce.jhu.edu. 


SUMMER SUBLET: 1BR apt, $525/mo 
incl. HW/H, very clean and safe, 1/2 
block to Homewood campus. Kamil, 662- 
7987 or gbozkurt @jhunix.hef.jhu.edu 


Faculty on sabbatical rents his updates 
townhouse (unfurnished) in Federal Hill 
to reliable tenant (faculty or graduate 
students) from 5/15/96 to 9/1/97. $700- 
800 + utilities negotiable. 659-9870 
I 

Single Home Charles Village 2nd fl. apt. 
2BR, large kitchen, full bath, loft. 
Fireplace, w/w, includes heat. Please call 
Ray at 467-4565. Leave message. 


Loch Raven (NW): Newly remodeled 
3BR détatched house, new carpet, 
wallpaper, central air. Asking $110,000. 
Please leave message (410) 866-9497. 


Large 6BR home within walking distance 
to campus available to rent on 6/1/96 for 
$1300/mo plus all-utilities. House is well- 
maintained and contains washer & dryer, 
dishwasher, full basement w/ plenty of 
storage. Please call 366-6498 and leave 
a message. ; 


Apt for‘Rent:'Huge 1BR unit in great 
building in Charles Village. Large LR, 
DR and huge BR w/ closet. Ceramic 
kitchen and bath. Beautiful wood floors. 
Free W/D in building. Easy parking, 
fenced yard. Great neighbors! Avail. June 
1. 889-5759 


ROOMMATE SITUATION DESIRED: 
31 year old Air Force employee seeks 
roommate(s) situation while attending 
JHU. Prefer grad student(s) or mature 
undergrad(s). Parking availability 
desired. Any area considered within 45 
minutes of campus. E-mail 
James_Specht@ccmail.aleq.tyndall.af.mil. 


Hamilton/Gardenville, Must See— 
single home w/ Ig master BD, lvg rm, 
dng rm, kitchen, club basement w/ bar & 
2nd kitchen, 1.5BA, AC, W/W, 3 rm apt 
w/ full BA on side of house w/ priv front 
& back entrances, lg fenced yard, 
appliances in house & apt, on bus line. 
$89,900. 325-5410 


Roland Park, sm 1BR apt, $315/mo + 
utils. Avail 1st week in June; close to 
JHU and Loyola. 516-5424(w), 889- 
4523(h) 


Large 2BR aptforrent in rowhouse, 2nd — 
fl, W/D, utilities; heat and waterincluded. 
Spacious large living room, big ° 
bathroom, kitchen. $650/mo. Call Sue 
662-6180, e-mail 
Sumiyo @jhunix.hef.jhu.edu 


3 Housemates Wanted: non-smokers to 
share 4BR rowhouse in Charles Village, 
Guilford Ave. Incl W/D, security system. 
Walking distance from campus. BR/ 
shared BA - $275/mo avail 5/1. BR/ 
shared BA - $225/mo avail 6/1. BR/priv. 
BA - $275/mo avail 5/16. Call Paul 235- 
5181 or e-mail: paulidin @jhu.edu. 


Furnished Summer Sublet: Available 
mid-May through end-August. St. Paul 
Court Apts. $440/month. May for free. 
Pets welcome. Call Laura at 235-0969, 
e-mail: laurar@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Sublet Jane-August: 1 large BR in 3BR 
rowhouse, 3 min. from campus. 
Hardwood floors, bay window, 2 great 
housemates. $285/month plus 1/3 
utilities, Call 889-6003, Rebecca or 
Jackie. Or beccav @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Room with private deck for rent. Three 
recent JHU grads looking for roommate 
(pref. male) to share 4BR, 2BA Charles 
Village'home. $270/mo + 1/4 utils. 889- 
7616 7 

€ 
Roommate’ Wanted: Roland Park, 
nonsmoker grad to share furnished 2BR 
apt, cats ok. $300/mo +.1/2 utils. 235- 
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House for Sale: Hamilton/Cedonia. 
Beautiful 3BR townhouse. Well- 
maintained, w/w carpet, C/A, full club | 
basement, ’washer/dryer/tefr, large 
fenced yard ‘with carport, Facing ‘park. | 
$68,500. Call!252-7445. | 1 
sure oF not boli ad 

Charles, Village/University Pky: Bright 
2BR apt, balcony, laundry, security. Yr 
lease. No Pet $635/mo, Large efficiency 
$375/mo, Jerry, 583-2266 or 258-3278. 
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Employment 





For more detailed information about 
job listings, look for 
the separate Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll Services 
advertisement which appears every 
week in the News-Letter. 


This week's ad is on Page A3. 
Federal Work/Study 
#330 Clerical, Psych $5.50 
#548 Clerical, Astrophys $6.00 
#842 Clerical, ChemE $6.00 
#849 Research, Pediatric $8.50 
#857 Clerical, Anesthes $6.00 
#872 Lab Tech, Pediatric $6.00 
#873 Clerical, Pediatric $5.50 
#874 Psychiatry $5.00 
#883 Clerical, Dean/HSA — $5.00 
#884 Instructional TV $5-6.50 
#907 Clerical, Medicine $8.00 
#911 JHU Press $ neg 


| 






membership only, $5 special not included). 






$5.50 
$5.00 
Non-Federal Work/Study 


#933 Clerical, Anesthes 
#935 Clerical, Research 


#581 Clerical, Wilmer $ neg 
Either 
#580 Clerical, Medical $5.50 
#618 IAAY $6.50 
#657 Pediatric Neurology $5.00 
#820 Clerical, Surgery $6.00 
#899 Clerical, Optham $6.00 
#918 HAC $4.75 
#920 Clerical, Neurosci $6.50 
#938 Clerical, Health $6.50 


Rates listed are dollars per hour 
unless otherwise noted. 


Services 





Classical music for weddings, receptions, 
all occasions, Experienced Peabody 
graduates. Contact the Dorian Trio at 
462-6255. 


Voice Lessons. Learn a healthy, classical 
technique that can be used in any style of 
music. Professional singer with a 
Master’s from Peabody and extensive 
teaching experience. Studio located in 
North Baltimore. Carol Westcott, (410) 
323-8314. 


THE GATHERING 
http://www.takeme.com 
scholarships, academic & career 


resources, internships, sports, 
news, entertainment, travel, music, 
debates and 1,000’s of links! 





SLASH YOUR PHONE BILL!!! 
Introducing Flat rate 12/9 cents/min 
LONG DISTANCE within the US. 
Forget those on peak/off peak rates. 
International Flat rates also available. 
No cost to join. Call 1-800-899-1905. 


FLUTE LESSONS: M.M. student at 
Peabody, with experience teaching grade 
schoolers to adults. 1/2 block from 
shuttle. 685-6886 or 
pereksta @ peabody.jhu.edu 


Kind and patient lady fluent in English 
and Spanish looking for childcare or 
housekeeping work. Flexible schedule. 


' Available immediately, Call Mercedes 


at 662-9798. 


PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE relieves tension, 
reduces stress. Soothes body, mind and 
spirit! Charles Village appointments. 
Mim Caris, Certified Massage 
Practitioner, 235-9081 


International Calling Card, LOW 
RATES, Japan 0.61, France 0.54, UK 
0.39, Germany 0.55, USA 0.25. Call 1- 
800-624-1632. 


We Pamper and Play While You’re 
Away. Pet and Housesitting Services, 
bonded and insured—882-8323 


PRESENTATION MATERIALS— 
Internet Homepages, Slides, Poster 
Presentations, and Brochures developed 
and printed for you at special reduced 
Hopkins rate. Quick turnaround and sharp 
results can get your project noticed! Call 
TJ at (410) 992-7699 or Page (410) 938- 
5702. 


COLLEGE CALLING CARD: FREE— 
Your own phone notrequired. SAVINGS 
UP TO 60% on all calls, including 
international. NO SURCHARGE on all 
calls from college area code. $75 
MONTHLY CREDIT LINE. Call Steve 
410-653-7346. 


Loving mother will sit and care for your 
child at our 32nd. St. apartment or your 
home. Tao, 243-1284 (after 8 p.m.); 955- 
8721 (0) 


TRANSLATION: English-French or French- 
English. Experienced translator available 
for personal or _ professional 
correspondence; scientific, historic, 
literary or theological articles and 
documents; commercial advertising and 
packaging, press releases, scripts, even 
poetry. No assignmenttoo large or small. 
Reasonable rates, free estimate on 
request. Call (410) 663-9185. 


International Students. DV-1 Greencard 
Program available. 1-800-660-7167 


Patents. Maryland Law & 
Entrepreneurship Program can provide 
patent advice to inventors attempting to 
obtain patents or build technology-based 
business. For information, e-mail 
oppen_m @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 


PERSONALIZED ASTROLOGICAL STUDIES. 
Excellent tools for self-analysis, self- 
improvement, and to help you handle 
critical situations, Personal horoscopes, 
relationship analyses, and forecasts. 
Detailed written reports (30-40 p.) and/ 
or personal consultations. Date, time, 
and place of birth required, Call 235- 
0519 or e-mail 
wiltonm @jhunix.hef.jhu.edu 


PIANO LESSONS, MUSIC THEORY 
INSTRUCTION: B.Mus, Oberlin-Piano 
Performance, Peabody M.M. student in 
piano, Theory TA, coursework in piano 
and theory pedagogy, private studio near 
Peabody and shuttle, reasonable rates. 
669-2365 
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TANNING! Even It Up Hair Studio proudly features Wolff tanning equipment! 
Introductory Special: (3) Sessions for Only $5! (10) Sessions $20 . 
(16) Sessions $30 or $9.95 Monthly Membership—only $1.95 per session! 


Includes your choice of a small bottle of tanning 
lotion or a haircut for half-price (valid month of 
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715 W. 36th St. 467-0546 
Open Sundays for tanning only. 
10:30 - 1:30 by appt. Open evenings! 


Call U.S./Int’l Long Distance for LESS 
than 3c/8c per minute? HK, TW, China, 
JP, Korea, Europe, etc. How? Only 
$19.95 or $10 cash before New Year: 
CTI, P.O. Box 26831, Balto, MD 21212 


Free Japanese Tutoring for those taking 
class & for those just interested. For 
questions, please call Kaori @ 889-0856 
or e-mail kaori @jhunix.hef.jhu.edu. 


Babysitter available. Chinese woman, 
living near Homewood, would like to 
look after your child. Toddler preferred. 
Call 889-2639 after 6:30 p.m. 


General Notices 





LOCAL BANDS: Interested in playing 
local gigs? We are looking for bands or 
solo artists to play gigs and open mike 
nights Wednesdays at Grad Club at E- 
level. Contact Stuart at 516-6596 or 
olmstead @jhunix.hef.jhu.edu. 
















Europe $169 OW 
Mexico/Carribbean $189 RT 
& Domestic Destinations Cheap!! 
IF YOU CAN BEAT THESE 
PRICES START YOUR OWN 
DAMN AIRLINE. 
Air-Tech, Ltd. 212/219-7000 
info @ aerotech.com 
http://campus.net/aerotech 


EUROPE $169 
Caribbean\Mexico $189 
Be a little flexible and save $$$ 
We'll help you beat 
the airline prices. 
Destinations Worldwide 
AIRHITCH? 800 326-2009 


airhitch@netcom.com 











GO TO OFFICER 
TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Put your college 
degree to work in the Air 
Force Officer Training School. 
Then, after graduating from P 
Officer Training School, becomea ~ 
commissioned Air Force officer 
with great starting pay, complete 
medical and dental care, 30 days 
of vacation with pay per year and 
management opportunities. Learn 
if you qualify for higher education 
in the Air Force. Call 


AIR FORCE OPPORTUNITIES 
TOLL FREE 
1-800-423-USAF 
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The following is a list of unclaimed 
items and the location where they were 
found from April 16 to April 24. 
Contact the Security Office at 516- 
4600 to claim property. The Security 
Office is located behind Shriver Hall. 


April 16 
Crutches Beach 
April 17 
Keys Shriver 
April 19 
Umbrella Shriver 
Key Shriver 
Keys Shriver 
April 20 
Eyeglasses Beer Garden 
Keys Beach 
April 21 
Keys Beach 
Eyeglasses Campus 
Bank card Campus 
Keys Campus 
Key Campus 
Watch Campus 
Keys Campus 
Child’s hat Campus 
April 22 ; 
Sunglasses JHMI Shuttle 
Key Bloomberg 
a April 23 
ng Fai, Mi 
Textbook oMSEL 
Handkerchief MSEL 
Sunglasses MSEL 
Backpack Shaffer. 
ID Shaffer 
Sweater MSEL 
Gloves MSEL 
Scarf MSEL 
Hat MSEL 
Disc MSEL 
Paper pad _ Shriver 
Key _ Shriver. 
ie April 24 
ecklace s 
Watch H-J Lot 


Shriver 


< 


Professional, Hopkins Grad Student, fun, 
easy-going, adventurous, seeks S/W or _ 
A/F, 20-30, who likes to have fun. I'm 
open to dating, friendship, orrelationship. _ 
Let's getto know each other,OK? Write: — 
P.O. Bos 1453, Beltsville, MD 20704-_ 
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Psycho Dan Eats!!!! 
Searching Through 


Spring Fair and Beyond! 


by Dan Holzer 


Spring Fair is my favorite time 
of year at Hopkins. That’s be- 
cause the campus is filled with 
two of my favorite things: food 
and beer, Unfortunately, when 
Monday comes around I usually 
find myself with tears in my eyes 
as all those stands selling their 
delicious wares disappears for 
another year. But it doesn’t have 
to be all sad. If you have a little 
initiative and make an effort you 
can go out and discover some of 
the restaurants and cuisine that 
you might have sampled at Spring 
Fair. 

In fact, I discovered my favor- 
ite restaurant, Banjara (located at 
1017 S. Charles Street) at Spring 
Fair my freshman year. While 
Banjara did not have a booth this 
year, we did have two other In- 
dian restaurants, Akbar and Jai 
Hind, at the fair. Since I am still 
slightly traumatized from the time 
Akbar allegedly gave half the cam- 
pus food poisoning two years ago, 
I decided to try my luck at Jai 
Hind’s booth which was located 
on the upper quad near the corner 
between Ames and Gilman Hall. 

It was Saturday morning, and I 
was slightly hungover soI knew a 
nice big Indian meal would really 
hit the spot. Iasked them to fix me 
up with the works, and that is 
exactly what they did. They gave 
me a big plate of Aloo Chole (a 
spicy chick pea and potato dish), 
a Vegetable Samosa, a whole lot 
of Vegetable Pakora (deep fried 
vegetable fritters) and a nice 
Mango Lassi to wash it all down. 
While the Pakora were alittle dry, 
the Samosa was excellent. The 
Mango lassi, however, was prob- 
ably the best part of the meal. 

As my friend Brenden Rivers 
(who snagged a sip while I was 
not looking) so eloquently noted, 
“Tt tastes like a party inmy mouth.” 

If you missed the Jai Hind 
booth at Spring Fair or just want 
another taste of their fine food, 
you can check out their restaurant 
which is located in a really odd 
Indianesque looking building at 
5511 York Road (a few blocks 
south of the Senator Theater) or 
attend the Bengali New Year’s 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. tonight. 

Their menu offers a wide se- 
lection of entrees usually in the 
$10 range. The lunch menu, how- 
ever, is slightly cheaper than din- 
ner. Jai Hind even delivers so you 
can enjoy their fine Indian cuisine 
without even leaving your dorm. 
Now that’s convenience!!!! 

One of the best parts of Spring 


Fairis discovering and trying new 
things. This year I had two de- 
lightful discoveries: the delicious 
Samuel Adams Cherry Wheat 
beer which I sampled in the beer 
garden and the Victor Ostrowski 
& Son sausages which I got at a 
booth on the upper quad by 
Gilman and Merganthaler. Polish 
sausages happen to be one of my 
favorite foods so it is always a 
treat when I find some good ones. 

However, Victor Ostrowski & 
Son is not a restaurant. Rather, it 
is meat shop located in Fells Point 
at 524 S. Washington Street. Vic- 
tor Ostrowski & Son has been 
making sausages at their store in 
Baltimore since 1919. So if you 
are tired of the commercialized 
Jimmy Dean sausages you get at 
the supermarket and what to try 
some good Polish sausage made 
the old-fashioned way, head down 
to Victor Ostrowski & Son and 
pick some up. And of course, with 
summer almost here, keep in mind 
that there is nothing better for a 
Bar-B-Q then some good old- 
fashioned Polish sausages. It is 
perfect for any sunny summer 
afternoon. 

In addition to all those Gyros, 
Pad Thai, and shish-kabobs I ate 
at Spring Fair, one of the things 
that really stick out in my mind 
(other than the Acacia Chicken 
which I am still getting flash- 
backs from) were those tasty pret- 
zels that I keep buying from the 
Pretzel Twist booth on the lower 
quad right by the entrance to 
Krieger. They are perfect for an 
appetizer or a quick afternoon 
snack. 

Anyone who frequents Fells 
Point is probably familiar with 
Pretzel Twist pretzels. Located 
right in the middle of Broadway, 
Pretzel Twist is probably 
Baltimore’s most famous pretzel 
stand. They serve the soft buttery 
style pretzels (as opposed to the 
hard crust soft center salty New 
York style pretzels which I grew 
up on). Pretzel Twist pretzels are 
the perfect compliment to any 
night of Fells Point bar hopping 
and taste just as good when you 
are sober as they do when you are 
drunk. So next time you are down 
there check it out. 

Spring Fair is any food lover’s 
dream. Now that it is over, don’t 
fret; go out and tract down some 
of those food booths that you loved 
so much last week. After all, they 
made the effort to come to you, 
now take achance, and go out and 
find them. 
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Noah Fischbach/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Spring Fair offers an opportunity to explore new cultures as 
well as a variety of different cuisines. Although you may have 
to spend a small fortune, you may end up finding the restau- 
rant of your dreams. 
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‘D-Curve’ Crushes “Tenure Busters’ 


Undergraduate Students Avoid Embarrassment In Last Inning 


by T. H. Eump 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Clouds hovered over Garland 
Field on the final day of Spring Fair. 
Excitement was building in the stands 
as the players ran (or limped, as the 
case may be) onto the field. Practice 
pitches and tosses whizzed across 
the field at a quick two miles per 
hour. The crooked white lines of the 
diamond shone under the éwindling 
sun, as the celebrities took'the field 
for this year’s annual softball game. 

Some of the bigger camipus leg- 
ends were asked to play this year 
including Bill Harrington, Dr. 
Maurice Bessman, Dean Krensen, 
and many more. They came, some 
grudgingly, predicting a seemingly 
obvious result. Many of them jok- 
ingly trotted onto the field; some 
vied for the “bench” spot. In the end, 
however, the adage rang true: “Age 
and cunning will overcome youth 
and skill.” In this ephemeral contest, 
“D-Curve,” made up of Hopkins’ 
own illustrious faculty, faced “The 
Tenure Busters” of the undergradu- 
ate classes. 

The game began inauspiciously 
for the students and never improved. 
After the top half of the first inning, 


by Sandhya Jha 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 

What do laser tag and the ballet 
have incommon? They represent the 
diversity of interests the Hopkins 
Organization for Programming 
(HOP) attempts to incorporate, and 
they are both the type of activities the 
new HOP co-chairs, Nimesh Shah 
and Amanda Chua, want to encour- 
age. 

This year the HOP has'aimed for 
a more visible position on campus, 
and with the appointment of two new 
chairs next year’s focus seems to be 
on another year of the same. 

Junior Nimesh Shah, one of the 
two chairs recently appointed, could 
only spare time for an interview dur- 
ing a HOP event where he was work- 
ing the door. At the rate of one dollar 
per person to play laser fag, it was 
clear the event was not being held to 
turn any sort of a profit. Shah seemed 
to view this as a good example of 
what the HOP was all about. Amidst 
the frantic shuffling of laser tag play- 
ers in the Glass Pavilion on Thurs- 
day, Shah responded torhow he 
wanted to improve the HOP after his 
appointment. 

“First of all,” he said, “the HOP 
had avery successful year; our events 
were very well attended.” Shah com- 
mented on the diversity of events the 
HOP had offered this year, and men- 
tioned the success of the season passes 
offered to freshmen this year at $10, 
which entitled them to entrance into 
$25 worth of activities. He mentioned 
that he would like to see season passes 
made available to all undergraduates 
in order to encourage their atten- 
dance at events... 9 * 

Shah cited Matthew Sweet and 
Violent Femmes concerts as some of 


Moiesha: This week’s show 
centered around the theme of re- 
verse racism. Moiesha’s father ar- 
ranges a reunion party where her 
best friend, Matt, from childhood 
returns. After reminiscing and a 
little arguing, the two hit it off and 
decide to go on a date. However 
there is one problem: Mattis white. 
Moiesha’s father tries to dissuade 


they had managed only a single run. 
It was the last time they would hold 
the lead. A play at the plate where 
Young Trustee Dominic Wiker was 
tagged out by Dr. Maurice Bessman 
may have been key for the morale of 
the students. Yet this was of little 
consequence as by the bottom of the 
first inning, D-Curve lit up the field 
for seven runs. 

The game did have its controver- 
sies, however. As per tradition, the 
umpires took much of the blame for 
the flow of the game. Hecklers were 
in abundance, particularly behind the 
plate. Two young children took it 
upon themselves to harass the home 
plate umpire throughout the game. 
One even threw his drink on the ump 
when he attempted to move the kids 
out of the way. Some in the crowd 
speculated that the children belonged 
to D-Curve pitcher Dr. Yarkoni. 

The Tenure Busters rallied in the 
top of the fifth, cutting the faculty’s 
lead to a mere 10-8. The key play of 
the inning was a deep drive down the 
left field line. The umpires made 
conflicting calls. The left-field line 
judge, Scott Witonsky, called the ball 
fair while home plate Maximilian 
Barteau said the ball was foul. Barteau 
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Nimesh Shah and Amanda Chua will head up the HOP next year. 


the big name events with which the 
HOP had been involved, and sug- 
gested one addition he would like to 
see would be more events of the 
same magnitude, including the pos- 
sible addition of big name comedi- 
ans. 

Shah had served second semester 
of his sophomore year as HOP’s Trea- 
surer after one-third of the organiza- 
tion dropped out, and headed up Pub- 
lic Relations this year. 

Junior Amanda Chua has been 
active in the HOP since her sopho- 
more year, during which she became 
cochair of the Fine Arts Committee. 
Chua expressed a great deal of en- 
thusiasm for the HOP in the coming 
year. “It’s on an exciting track; we 


her from the date explaining that 
there are many weird people in the 
world, Both Moiesha and her mother 
are disgusted by his narrow-minded 
attitude, 

Unfortunately, Moiesha and Matt 
decide to go to a predominately Afri- 
can American dance club, Matt is 
pushed several times and becomes 
rightfully angry at the mistreatment, 






The students attempt to make a fast play to tag Dr. Bessman. 


deferred to Witonsky’s call, and the 
play stood. Dr. Bessman, who caught 
for D-Curve, disagreed and ex- 
claimed to everyone’s amusement, 
“T want a regrade.” 

At the same time, the students 
were not happy with the umpiring 
either. On numerous occasions, they 
disagreed with the calling of balls 
and strikes. Sateesh Nori described 
home plate umpire Barteau’s strike 
zone as an “amorphous plate.” 
Barteau, who spoke to the News- 
Letter after the game, explained, “If 
the count was 2-0 or 3-0, the next ball 
was usually a strike.” Many of the 
students ended up backing up behind 
the plate as the strike zone was so 
high. 

Late in the game, one professor 
on D-Curve summed up the after- 
noon for both teams. “Do you realize 
that you’re being beaten by a bunch 
of old farts?” he asked. 
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etter 
put on a lot more events,” she said, 
mentioning this year’s increased vis- 
ibility. 

Chua and Shah were recently ap- 
pointed cochairs of the HOP, an or- 
ganization whose goals, according 
to Shah, were to “provide an outlet 
for students who want to get involved 
socially in non-Greek related activi- 
ties.” 

The seven-year-old organization 
has recently provided Hopkins with 
such outlets through activities as di- 
verse as offering free food at E-Level; 
offering trips to the Smithsonian, 
Washington Bullets games, and jazz 
concerts; and showing the movie 
Charlie and the Chocolate Factory 
during finals week last semester. 


The two leave the club, and Moiesha 
returns home upset by the entire inci- 
dent. The episode ended with a touch- 
ing parting scene between Moiesha 
and Matt in which they agreed that 
the relationship would not work. 

Frasier: Frasier gets caught 
speeding by a policewoman who lets 
him off the hook because it is his 
birthday, In retrospect, he finds the 
policewoman attractive, so he urges 
his father Martin, an ex-cop, to hook 
it up between the two. Frasier and 
Martin go to a local bar where the 
policewoman hangs out, only to have 
Martin hit it off with the much 
younger officer. 

Later, Martin asks Niles for ad- 
vice. After suggesting quite enthusi- 
astically that he tell Frasier about the 


The game was still within reach 
into the last inning. The score was 
10-8. The faculty, feeling that the 
game was slipping from their grasp, 
pulled together for one last rally. It 
was good for eight runs, including a 
towering home run into the parking 
lot from Dr. Fill. The students did 
manage to get into double digits in 
the bottom half of the inning, but 
were unable to mount a cohesive 
rally and sputtered to their demise, 
losing 18-11. Sateesh Nori, mighty 
Casey himself, made the final out of 
the game by popping up to short. 

After the game team, faculty and 
student shook hands at a game well- 
played. The students grinned and tried 
to shrug of their embarrassing per- 
formance. One of the Tenure Busters 
remarked, “We’ re Hopkins students; 
what do you expect? We [lost] ‘cuz 
we want to graduate. We’re not stu- 
pid!” 


However, in addition to all of this, 
explained Shah, the HOP promotes 
diverse activities by helping to fund 
other organization’s events, such as 
the Women’s Center’s AIDS benefit 
and the Ski Club’s skiing trip this 
winter—”we fund it so there is an 
event on campus,” said Shah. An- 
other example was the HOP’s pro- 
viding financial assistance to bring 
the Violent Femmes to Hopkins in 
order to keep student ticket prices 
low. 

Chua mentioned that part of the 
HOP’s efforts have been in working 
with E-Level to plan events appeal- 
ing to more of the campus, such as 
jazz night on Tuesdays, based on a 
survey the HOP did which received 
strong support for more jazz events. 
“E-Level is separate from the HOP,” 
explained Chua, “but we depend on 
each other.” 

Chua’s major theme was student 
involvement—"Diversity and cre- 
ativity of events is good but what 
makes an event successful is people.” 
She emphasized repeatedly that any- 
one with any ideas should join the 
HOP. 

Is the HOP in existence to dis- 
suade Hopkins students intent on la- 
beling the school as dull? Chua 
brushed off this notion, saying sim- 
ply that the HOP provides easy op- 
portunities to have an alternative to 
the regular academic life, “People 
say there’s fun out there; you just 
have to look for it. We want to make 
it so they don’t have to look so hard.” 

When asked why he was willing 
to invest so much time into the HOP 
by accepting this added commitment, 
Shah simply responded, “Yeah, it’s a 
lot of work; but it’s fun, you get to 
meet people, and you get to see a lot 
of excited students playing laser tag.” 


a Share Their Vision for 1996-97 HOP 


situation, Niles finally tells Martin 
to go on a date and see if there are 
any “sparks.” Unfortunately, while 
on their date, Frasier happens to 
walk in and catches tHe two to- 
gether. In his embarrassment, 
Frasier encourages Martin to go 
ahead with the date (after a few 
stiff drinks) and goes to the radio 
station. 

Meanwhile, Roz has planned a 
surprise party for Frasier at the 
station. When he arrives, he begins 
to discuss his problems and di- 
vulges that he has not had sex in 
almost a year, He discloses this 
secret to Roz and unknowingly to 
his colleagues at the station. In the 
next scene, the entire staff pops out | 
screaming “Surprise!” Indeed, 


Courtesy of Bob Gross 
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Jake Johannsen and Improv comedians light up Glass Pavilion. 


Iceberg Chronicles 


Spring Fair Afterglow... 


by Neil Tejano 


Well folks, Spring Fair ‘96 is dead 
and gone, and you know what? I am 
pooped. And I’m not exactly sure 
why. 

It wasn’t as if I was running all 
around the place all weekend long 
trying to tire myself, because I didn’t. 
You know, I did the same thing I do 
just about every weekend: I hung 
around campus. But thenI guess I’m 
an idiot for thinking that wouldn’t 
tire me out. I mean, it was Spring 
Fair—surely the biggest event of the 
year for us. 

But I still can’t figure out why it 
tired me out so much. 

Okay, I did have things to do for 
three nights in a row this past week- 
end. Violent Femmes came on Thurs- 
day and played fora large, enthusias- 
tic crowd; late Friday I accompanied 


.. a friend, to. see..the..disappointing .. 


sketch-comedy troupe from Yale, 
The Fifth Humour; Saturday,,Yo,La 
Tengexzocked.the Great Hall. For.all 
of these things I guess I was out late, 
but hell—I would have been awake 
anyway, so I’m sure not tired out 
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When you stay awake 
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And it's just as safe. Hey, anything is possible, if you're up for it. 


because of the shows. 

Hmm... it was kind of warm out- 
side over the weekend, andI did doa 
lot of walking around out as well, to 
check out the booths and such. And I 
did have some food, too. But still, it 
wasn’t that hot, and I only had two 
funnel cakes and two egg rolls over 
the weekend. Nope, not tired be- 
cause of that, either. 

You’d think that with the way I 
was so anxious for this past weekend 
to come, I'd be able to think of some 
reason, some activity in which I par- 
ticipated, that would cause me to 
want to sleep for a week afterwards. 
But I can’t. 

Then again, maybe it is precisely 
the fact that I was so excited for this 
year’s Spring Fair that has been the 
cause of my slump. It’s like I have 
nothing left to look forward to now in 
the next few weeks before I go back 
home, And.knowing how .much is 
still going to happen in the coming 
weeks (i.e. finals) is especially daunt- 
ing. 

Yeah. That’s gotta be it. Either 
that, or it’s that nasty flu bug that’s 
going around. 


Surprise your To 
in class, you tend to learn more. (Unless you have an uncanny 


) So don't let fatigue get in the way of your A, Revive 
ne as about two cups of coffee. 
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Some Folks Thought That Spring Fair was a Big Joke 


by Allan Massie 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Once again, Spring Fair has come 
and gone. Last weekend, you saw the 
rides, the booths, the funnel cake, the 
Femmes, those annoying Dr. Seuss 
hats, and lots and lots of shish kabob. 
But this year, did you also catch 
Professor Syphilis, God’s wrath on 
Catholic jokes, Freudios, Amish 
Wrestling, and secret agents for sale? 
If not, then you were in the wrong 
place Friday night, when improv, 
standup, and sketch comedy came 
together in Levering for the first ever 
Friday Night Comedy Festival and 
Niblet Date Auction. 

The festivities began when the 
Buttered Niblets hit the stage, serv- 
ing up improv with a vengeance to a 
large, enthusiastic audience. As al- 
ways, the Niblets incorporated plenty 
of audience participation into their 
show, with the audience choosing 
the Niblets’ fates in improv games 
such as Genres, Changes, Reincar- 
nation, and Lee Rosen’s Superhe- 
roes. The Niblets were prepared for 
the challenge, from Jason Altman 
and Emily Schuster acting out a hi- 
larious breakup scene at Spring Fair 
to Stella Hwang chomping on an 
imaginary cigar as George Burns. 

The evening also served as the 
debut of the three new Buttered 
Niblets: Andy “Goose” Hendrix, 
Kate “Lola” Leary, and Manas 
“Rudiger” Mohapatra, who helped 
with two brand new improv games: 
Innocent Bystander and the Human 
Prop. All three showed a gift for 
improv as Leary became everything 
from a ladder to a hand saw at 
Hendrix’s word in The Human Prop, 
and Mohapatra had the audience 
howling as an Indian swami search- 
ing for karmic aura in a Pet Rock. 

Halfway through the improv 
games, they took a break for the 
Niblet Date Auction. To raise money 
for charity, the Niblets auctioned 
themselves off as dates—and not just 
any dates. 

One could bid on a candlelit din- 
ner in the Hut with Simi Hoque, a 
Secret Agent adventure with George 
Laufenberg, or an evening taunting 
mall rats with Jason Hansen. As if 
that weren’t enough, every Niblet 
came with the pledge; “If I like you, 
I'll haye sex with you.” The high- 
light of the auction came when 
Schuster, dressed in a breathtaking 
formal black, was sold for one hun- 
dred dollars. In all, they raised over 
three hundred dollars, which will go 





to the Big Brothers and Big Sisters of 
Maryland. 

After the Niblets, Hopkins was 
introduced to sketch comedy when 
Yale’s Fifth Humour took the stage. 
Although some of the humanities- 
based jokes were more appropriate 
for Yale than Hopkins, the group 
won the audience over with such 
sketches as “The Mating Habits of 
the Sensitive Pony-tailed Man” and 
a bogus poetry workshop class (“See 
the cat. This cat is my hero. Hairball. 
Hairball.’’) 

Fifth Humor also showed its abil- 
ity to,descend to an engineering 
major;s level of humor with “Beavis 
and Butthead on VH-1.” Some of 
the highlights were commercials 
for such products as Hooked on 
Slang, which teaches parents the 
true meaning of phrases like “Yo, 
Bee-atch!”, and Freudios, the 
breakfast cereal that gives children 
Freudian complexes. 

In addition to college talent, the 
festival featured several profes- 
sional standup comedians, includ- 
ing the famed Jake Johannsen from 
HBO and Dave Letterman. Start- 
ing inthe Great Hall, the standup 
moved into the Glass Pavilion, 
where-a-standing-room only crowd 
awaited Johannsen. Comedian 
Chris Arceudi warmed things up 
with some drug humor and several 
fabulous impressions. 

A high point came just as he was 
about to do an impression of a Catho- 
lic priest: “Any Catholics in here? I 
probably shouldn’t do this nextjoke... 
OK, [ll do it.” Just at that moment, 
all electrical power died in the Glass 
Pav. Showing his ability to impro- 
vise, Arccudi screamed to the audi- 
ence “Divine intervention! !!! I knew 
I shouldn’t have told that one.” After 
a few more jokes, Arccudi left the 
crowd hungering for more comedy. 

And more they got. 

Jake Johannsen took the stage and 
had the crowd laughing at once. Start- 
ing off with a round of beer jokes, 
Johannsen went on to poke fun at 
everything from relationships to veg- 
etarians to cops to body piercings. 
And the whole audience was shaking 
with laughter from start to finish. His 
act was the funniest thing Hopkins 
has ever seen, or will see... unless 
they bring him back next year. 
(Shameless hint.) 

So next year, if you want to laugh 
until your cheeks hurt, put away those 
MCAT study guides and come check 
out Spring Fair’s comedy festival. 
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Eat This! 
Quit Monkeying 
Around and 
Get Baked! 


by Kimberley Isbell and Shreya Parikh 







This week, we’ ve decided to steal a recipe from Kim’s stepmother. 
Kim’s stepmother is a good cook, so we’re sure you will all like this 
recipe. It’s really easy to make, and as my Spanish TA would say, Es 
muy facil. La marmota puede hacerlo.” (Yeah, that was a pathetic 
attempt to suck up. Deal with it!) Actually, it might be more appropriate 
to say “el mono puede hacerlo,” since we’re making monkey bread. 
Yes, this is the same stuff you can buy from SuperFresh, but this recipe 
will show you the fine art of making perfect Monkey Bread. Guaran- 
teed. (Some restrictions may apply for those of you who have not 
mastered the fine art of working a gas stove.) Good luck! 












Monkey Bread 







What You'll Need: ; 
4 cans biscuits (the cheap kind, or 3 cans of the more costly kind) 
2/3 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Syrup: 

1 1/2 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 1/4 stick margarine 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

















Directions: 
1. Grease and flour a tube cake pan. (You can use oil or butter for this 
or even that cool squirty stuff like Pam.) 






2. Quarter biscuits (translation: cut them into four pieces). 


3, Mix sugar and cinnamon in a bag. It’s good practice for cell-bio lab. 









4. Drop biscuits in the sugar and cinnamon mix to coat. The more the 
better. 









5. Place covered biscuits in pan. Set aside while making the syrup. 


6. Combine syrup ingredients, except for the vanilla. 







7. Cook the syrup in the microwave or on the stove until it bubbles. If 
it smells like charcoal, you have cooked it too long. Please start again 
at step #6. 











8. Remove mixture from the heat, or if you have a gas stove, just turn 
the heat off. 





9. Add vanilla and mix. It’s just that easy. 






10. Pour syrup in the pan over the biscuits. 


11. Bake for 45 minutes at 350°. Happy eating. This is great for those 
times when you really need something gooey that will stick to your 
fingers. 







Note: If doubling the recipe, also double the syrup. It’s yummy. 
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We have never been so disgusted by 









And so they continued walking, walking 
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Gemini: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

Not wanting to seem out of place in 
a highly visible location, she tried to 
talk to the trashcan and murals at the 
end of the hallway. 
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SaGITTaRtus: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Cheap Date #185: Pretend to be a young 
couple at Spring Fair who have mis- 
placed their infant son, and be overjoyed 
when a hot dog is placed in your, arms. 
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CANCER: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Amused by the antics of the fancy Copies, copies, makin’ copies—remem- 
lad, the violent mob placed their ber when this used to be funny? Unfortu- 
firesticks under the chairs, and nately, it becomes sad and affected when 
swayed to his rendition of “Puck.” harped upon as the only gag. 

Leo: (Juty 23-Aucust 22) 

By the wildflowers lay an ear. Now 
it was very clean because his mother 
was a stickler for personal hygiene, 
but to no ayail in death. 
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AQuARIUs: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Of course, there’s not enough tabasco 
sauce in your chili, sir. Here let me, your 
happy taco server, indulge your bad taste 
and sickening consumerism. 

VirGo: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 
Imitators have always crowded Comedy is tragedy. Live by this axiom 
around the soles of your shoes; per- and you'll find yourself laughing at the 
haps it was time to kick them away mostinopportune times: People may stare, 
and change your image. but at least you are in control. 
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Eventually, Leo learned that having 
“athelete’s foot” had nothing to do with 
atheletic talent. 
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Approve, Rescind, Approve, Deny 


Council almost did something admirable this week. 
Almost. The debate was impressive; the result was 
incomprehensible. 

At first, it appeared that Council would take a firm 
stand against those effluvients of evangelism, the 
proponents of proselytizing, the icons of intolerance, 
the Little Spark. 

We cannot disagree with Council’s decision on the 
$600 (See Article, Page Al). Based on the Constitu- 
tion, the SAC Executive Board would have approved 
this money; they have to. It is the $241 and change 
which is so befuddling. Council had the funds and 
they had approved funds for the bulk of the group’s 
activity after reconsideration and debate. Why then 
would they deny Little Spark the remaining funds they 
required? 

Because perhaps Council realized that there was a 
problem with this group, even if it was not written in 
the letter of the law. 

Without the SAC’s fiscal crisis, Council would 
never have been given the opportunity to debate the 
existence of this group and others like it. This is what 
they should do now. There is only one meeting left in 
the semester and there is already a full agenda. Nev- 
ertheless, this needs to be addressed. Council should 


take a serious look at what it is sponsoring, either 
directly or indirectly week after week in the form of its 
Executive Board. 

Johns Hopkins should sponsor and support student 
groups as per the wishes of the student body. Religious 
groups, however, should be viewed with more scru- 
tiny. Religion is a powerful force in many people’s 
lives. It is not for any individual or group of individu- 
als to be a faith community. 

If the chaplain herself is unwilling to recognize 
groups such as Little Spark, Agapé, and Intervarsity, 
then why should the Student Council or its SAC 
Executive Board support them? 

Students have a right to know what sort of organi- 
zation they are joining. It is not enough to sit back and 
idly watch potentially destructive attitudes; we must 
be vigilant. If we have learned nothing else from the 
tragedy which befell this campus two weeks ago, it is 
this. 

At the risk of being over-dramatic, the last thing 
this campus or any other campus is a Jim Jones or 
David Koresh. Such self-appointed ministers are not 
religious; they are a true faith’s antithesis. If the 
Chaplain cannot see her way clear to sanction these 
groups, then why should we? 


Food Service Changes Prove Poor 


When the News-Letter obtained an early copy of 
the letter sent by Auxiliary Services detailing pro- 
posed changes to the food service next year, we were 
in disbelief. Then, we were told, the plans were 
tentative and rough. While the ideal is nice, we cannot 
remember the last time the administration just threw 
out a rough idea to the student body in the way of an 
official memo for their consultation. 

No, it seems highly improbable that this was a 
tentative plan and much more likely that what has 
been revealed are in fact the plans themselves. If this 
is the case, they are based on incorrect information, 
lack the necessary input from students, and unfairly 
impact the undergraduates here: at Homewood. This is 
especially disturbing when you take into consider- 
ation the fact that half of the undergraduate population 
of Hopkins has no choice but to pay $1900-2200 per 
year for the meal plan, regardless of whether or not the 
service being provided is adequate or convenient. 

The proposed plans for next year include closing 
Abel’s Place permanently, closing the AMR Snack 
Bar on the weekends, and limiting Levering luncheon 
meal equivalency hours to 1:00 p.m.-4:29 p.m. 

While the proposed closing of Abel’s Place won’t 
have much of an impact on most students, the change 
presents an inconvenience for those who will now 
have to trek to Royal Farms in search of a bite to eat. 

Far more serious, however, is the proposal to close 
the Snack Bar on the weekends. Since Levering is 


Guest Editorial 


only open Monday through Friday, the proposed clo- 
sure of the Snack Bar will leave freshmen and sopho- 
mores with no options other than eating in the Terrace 
Court or Wolman Station on weekends. While this 
system could be justified if the meals provided by 
these two eating facilities were up to par, the fact is 
that the quality of the food in these two establishments 
is notoriously low, with the situation getting markedly 
worse on weekends. Also, there are many students 
who, for one reason or another, prefer to sleep in past 
the 1:00 closing time of Wolman and Terrace Court on 
the weekends. Under the new system, these students 
will be unable to get lunch. 

Finally, we must consider the proposed changes in 
the meal equivalency hours at Levering. Marriott 
claims that the shortened hours are necessary to alle- 
viate severe overcrowding in Levering during lunch. 
While we agree that overcrowding in Levering needs 
to be solved, limiting meal equivalency hours is not a 
solution. Many students are not able to eat between the 
hours of 1:00 p.m. and 4:29 p.m. In fact, several 
students only able to eat between 12:00 p.m. and 1:00 
p.m. will now have to walk back to Wolman or the 
AMRs to eat, which can be very inconvenient. 

When considering the plans from the average 
student’s perspective, the proposed changes will only 
serve to worsen the quality of the current food service. 
If this is the goal of Auxiliary Services, they are 
certainly on the right track. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Marriott Short-changes 
Students 


To the editor: 


Well, we all know by now...the 
Marriott food revises has replied to 
complaints about bad meal equiva- 
lency hours by deciding to shorten 
the hours on weekdays and end hours 
on weekends. This shows complete 
disregard for the views of their con- 
sumers, us the students, as their thinly 
veiled flawed arguments aren’t fool- 
ing anyone. 

Why doesn’t anyone go to Abel’s 
Place? Because the hours there hap- 
pen to be at a time when nobody 
wants to eat Declining interest at the 
snack bar? You gotta be kidding, 
there are many times when the lines 
are so long that I have to wait up to 
twenty minutes. The lines double in 
size over the weekends, a time that is 
now going to be closed. The situa- 
tionis worse in Levering where pizza 
lines are huge, as are lines for the deli 
and sandwich shops. 

Changing the lunch meal equiva- 
lency hours is going to force many 
people not to be able to eat. For 
example Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of next year I would only 
be able to run through Levering and 
use meal equivalency at noon, be- 


Emerging From Behind the Mask of Mental Illness 


by Amy H. Lin 


It was a beautiful, cloudless day. 
Birds chirped in the dense green trees, 
and the Colorado sun proudly lit up a 
backdrop of snow-capped mountains. 
Friends and family were gathered 
around, talking, smiling, and laugh- 
ing. The abundance of balloons 
stretching to the sky pulled spirits yet 
higher, and no one had dared wear 
black to taint the bright colors. 

At least that was how I envisioned 
my funeral. My adolescence brought 
with it the beginning of my experi- 





me for nine years. Finally my de- 
pression was recognized as an illness 
caused by chemical imbalance. Fi- 
nally someone offered a way out of 
it, an alternate route that didn’t in- 
volve death. Finally I began to re- 
ceive appropriate treatment. After a 
lot of time and a lot of trial and error, 
a suitable combination of drugs and 
therapy was discovered. 

But the disease had already caused 
considerable damage, much of it ir- 
reparable. In my isolation and irrita- 
bility, I had destroyed many friend- 
ships that I had once cherished. I 


 % 
"4 _ cheer up.” Would they tell a diabetic 
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ence with depression. I write this 
article to bring about a greater under- 
standing of the causes, nature, and 
treatment of mental illness. It is my 
sincere hope that sharing my per- 
sonal experience of this socially stig- 
matized disease will help someone 
else affected by it. — 

Depression is an illness just like 
leukemia, diabetes, or heart disease. 
As such, it is brought about by many 
factors. Both genetics and environ- 
ment play integral parts in the course 
of the disease, and because of these 
dual causes, depression usually can- 
not be cured with drugs or therapy 
alone. A combination of treatments 
js necessary, much as both surgery 

and chemotherapy may be needed 
successful treatment of cancer. 
ile it is true that a positive attitude 
akey element in treatment, it frus- 


es me when people tell me to “just 
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and slept 16-18 hours a day. I be- 
came tense and irritable and overre- 
acted to almost every experience I 
had, crying almost continually. At 
times my thinking was completely 


_ irrational. On numerous occasions I 


convinced myself that I, in my innu- 
merable evil ways, was responsible 
for all the harm that occurred in the 
world, from family spats to poverty 
in Third World countries. [imagined 
that the universe would be better off 
without me, that misery and suffer- 
ing would end with the termination 


of my existence. I fantasized about — 


my own death for so long that troubled 
thoughts slowly evolved into precise 
suicide plans. After six dark years of 
illness, I decided exactly how I would 
kill myself. I prepared myself to die, 
arranging my death tools, writing a 
will, and making funeral plans. Then 
I waited. For three years the option of 
death lingered at my fingertips. One 
summer day, I decided to take it. 

In some ways, it was the best 
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often acted irrationally, and my be- 
havior became destructive to myself 
and others. I acted in bizarre ways 
that now I can only imagine in hor- 
ror. My GPA fell, and even now it is 
difficult to keep pace with classes 
because I missed so much of the 
prerequisite material I should have 
learned during that time. 

I believe that most people who 
know me would not suspect me to be 
a person affected with depression, as 
in my shame in having a mental ill- 
ness, I concealed my suicidal self 
almost completely, forcing myself to 
fake joy and merriment. I hope to 
make people aware that mental ill- 
ness is no one’s fault and that it helps 
no one to harshly judge or punish 
those with the disease. Individuals 
often call those with mental illness 
“crazy” or worse, implying that their 
illnesses are untreatable and that they 
will forever be outcast from society. 
Whether this immature name-call- 
ing is based on ignorance or plain 
cruelty is irrelevant; the fact remains 
that the behavior is intolerable. Is 
there any disease where name-call- 


— ing and finger-pointing is accept- 
A or mock | en with ¢ He 


illness, a physiologically based dis- 
ease, on the individual. Would any- 
one fault;an ulcer patient for not 
being able to control the pH of his or 
her gastri¢ system? 

Today, when the sun shines and 
birds chirp, I am happy to be talking, 
smiling,; and laughing among my 
friends and family. I know that there 
is no guarantee that the depression 
will not return, but I have faith that 
the bad times will pass. Though I still 
have my share of bad days when 
everything goes wrong, the sadness I 
feel is incomparable to the depres- 
sion and despair from which I suf- 
fered. Medication has not removed 
every bit of pain and sorrow from my 
life, nor should it. It has, however, 
put my emotions in a controllable 
range, and I know that there is hope 
for a better tomorrow. I am grateful 
to be alive and thankful to all the 
people that helped me through many 
abysmal years. I am relieved to dis- 
cover that society and technology 
have evolved enough that my sick- 
ness is now behind me. 

Despite the pain I and others close 
to me suffered as a result of my 


misunderstood disease has taught me 
some incredibly valuable lessons. 
Writing everything I have learned 
would fill numerous tomes, but what 
I would like to share is that depres- 
sion is a treatable illness beyond a 
person’s control. I realize that writ- 
ing this article may surprise many 
people, and I know that many will 
treat me differently. I ask you to 
think about why you would treat me 





- differently and to remember that 


suffering from any illness, be 
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cause my schedule is packed. If lam 
unable to use my meal equivalency I 
will not be able to eat lunch three 
days of the week. A quick reminder, 
half the school is locked into the 
meal plan. Any student who is not 
able to use all their meals is being 
robbed of money they are forced to 
pay. 

Changing these hours is also in- 
convenient. How many people who 
have a 10:00 am class and a noon 
class are going to be able to go back 
to Wolman or Terrace and eat. Itis a 
waste of students time, and believe it 
or not, we’re busy? If you are unable 
to attract people to the cafeterias, 
you should not strive to force people 
to go there. © 

Ah-ha, now there is the problem. 
The food at Wolman and Terrace is 
so bad that nobody wants to eat there. 
Instead people are willing to getmuch 
less then what they paid for with the 
“meal equivalency” system, a sys- 
tem most people already thought was 
robbing them. Any student here rec- 
ognizes this as the basic law of sup- 
ply and demand, we are willing to get 
ripped off to eat food that doesn’t 
taste like rubber. 

One of the first thing that we 
learned in economics 101 is that in a 
competitive market, the producer 
would have to change its ways or be 
snuffed out. This is not a competitive 
market however, as all the producers 
are owned by the Marriott corpora- 
tion. Instead of upgrading the food at 
the cafeterias, they hindered our ac- 
cess to better food with the new pro- 
visions. Apparently Marriott has not 
learned anything from its predeces- 
sor, the Wood Food Services, who 
are no longer with us because they 
ignored the needs of the students. 

So, what can we do about it. E. 
Jean Devito left her phone number 
on the memo they handed out. It is 
x8470. Call it and let the administra- 
tion of Marriott know how you feel. 
Enough calls may make an impact. 
Also, look for fliers that will an- 
nounce the next food committee 
meeting and go to it. Take friends 
with you. Again let them know how 
you feel about this. At the time of 
writing this I do not know whether or 
not I am a lame duck class officer, 
either way I will be working my best 
to keep you informed of our efforts to 
change the meal equivalency. 


Damien Newton 
President, Class of ‘99 


Schools Are Not to 
Blame For Psychotics 


To the editor: 


I am writing in response to Craig 
Zapetis’s April 12th opinion article 
in the News-Letter entitled, “Uni- 
versities are to blame for tragedies.” 
I find the article very inflammatory 
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against universities and colleges in 
that Mr. Zapetis has framed his view 
in terms of the admissions process 
and not the life that exists within the 
four years or so that one spends within 
the school. I agree the selection pro- 
cess is very competitive, especially 
among the top 25 schools in the coun- 
try. However, the effort is not made 
solely to cause anxiety to applicants 
but to insure that students are se- 
lected based on the university’s cri- 
teria of a successful academic career 
within their hallowed walls. No 
school wants to have a high dropout 
rate due to students who can’t take 
the pressures of college-level courses 
or can’t fit in with the social life. 
Mr. Zapetis’s attempt to link this 
tough academic standard to the re- 
sultant discovery of the suspected 
Unabomber Theodore Kaczynski’s 
prior association with high profile 
schools is faulty. The media manipu- 
lates issues to try and make stories 
short and blameworthy. It is easier to 
point to the suspect’s schooling ex- 
perience rather than looking for prob- 
lems in the man’s life as a whole. Mr. 
Zapetis has adeptly correlated Mr. 
Kaczynski’s and others’ attendance 
to selective universities to the tragic 
outcomes that have resulted. How- 
ever, as a basic principle of scientific 
research, it known that correlation 
does not connote causation. Why is 
itharder to believe that personal prob- 
lems may have pushed these indi- 
viduals over the top than to say the 
Devil University made them do it? 
Yes, there are many overachieving 
kids pushed too hard to meet tough 
goals. Not all of them are at the best 
universities. To say that every one 
that HAS made it and are potential 
psychological powder kegs is purely 
alarmist. Many cultures outside of 
the United States do push their chil- 
dren to overachieve. They have fared 
very well academically and socially 
in this country in the face of ob- 
stacles of racial and cultural differ- 
ences. To have children in our coun- 
try concede to mediocrity in the face 
of high collegiate standards, as Mr. 
Zapetis implies, is a defeatist atti- 
tude and does not look at the overall 
good that comes from giving just a 
little more to reach those lofty goals. 
Lastly, I find it amazing that Mr. 
Zapetis goes from naming Theodore 
Kaczynski as the suspected 
Unabomber to being guilty of the 18 
years of Unabom terrorism. As far as 
I know, the man has not even been 
charged with the crimes of the 
Unabomber. The only known charge 
against Mr. Kaczynski is possession 
of explosive devices, Until at least a 
grand jury indictmentis passed down, 


the media and its communicators 


should abstain from finding Mr. 
Kaczynski guilty, even with appar- 
ent mounting evidence pointing to it. 
Sincerely, ce 
Daniel Kim, Jr. ; . 


1995 JHU Graduate, BA A&S 
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Second Thoughts 
Making the Bible Part of the Classroom 


by Edward Wipper 


“What was is, what shall be, and 
what was done is what will be done 
again; there is nothing new under the 
sun. There are things we see and say, 
‘See there is something new,’ but it 
has already been for generations be- 
fore us. Nothing of the past is re- 
membered just as nothing that comes 
after it will be remembered by those 
who follow.” It’s a shame that those 
words can’t be read ina public school 
classroom. Unfortunately, though, 
they weren't written by Kant, Sartre, 
Marx, Engels, or even Santayana. 
They were written by King Solomon. 
They were written by a bitter man 
looking back on a life whose end was 
filled with turmoil. Yet, despite its 
wisdom, depth, and frank commen- 
tary on the human condition, only 
because it bears the name Ecclesiastes 
(Hebrew: Kohelet) and not, for ex- 
ample, Das Juden Fraga, is it banned. 

What is most appalling about the 
prohibition of the Bible from class- 
rooms is that students leave school 
not knowing its contents. Just last 
week I was sitting in a professor’s 
office and the educator was discuss- 
ing with me the differences between 
Bible courses twenty years ago and 
now. The most striking thing he said 
was that when the course used to be 
taught they worked from the assump- 
tion that the context was still known. 
Now, it almost has to be taught from 
scratch. 

Why know the Bible? Why is it so 
important for intellectual, even secu- 
lar people in the twentieth century to 
know the Bible? The most obvious 
reason is that the document is indis- 
putably the foundation of western 
civilization. Everything we know, 
all our laws, much of our culture and 
custom, and certainly our education 
derive directly and indirectly from 









































































by Leo Wise 


The political universe is divided 
into two. categories, what you say. 
and what you do. This statement prob- 
ably comes as no surprise to any of 
you. Political leaders are charged 
with one of three things, either mak- 
ing, enforcing, or interpreting the 
law. It’s amazing how often they 
perform a fourth function, breaking 
it. What I’d like to talk about here, 
however, doesn’t focus on anything 
as stark, but rather on a subtle ap- 
proach to how to political leaders 
talk about doing politics. Specifi- 
cally, it’s the difference between how 
political leaders talk about the place 
of money in campaigns and negative 
advertising, and then how they and 
the two major parties conduct them- 
selves. 


A winning political 
campaign poses a question 
in which your candidate is 
the answer to the question 
and your opponent is 


clearly not. 


Both parties claim to be for cam- 
paign finance reform. In the fall of 
this year, Speaker Gingrich and Presi- 
dent Clinton had an historic hand- 
shake— in New Hampshire of all 
places, so rule out that it was politi- 
cally motivated— and agreed to pass 
campaign finance reform legislation 
in the next few months. Has it hap- 
pened? No. Has a bill been brought 
to the floor? No. At about the same 
time both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties began a series of 
nationwide training conferences for 
campaign professionals from Cam- 
paign Managers to Press Secretaries. 
I happen to be writing this column 
during the last of those conferences. 
At these meetings both parties are 
spending large amounts of valuable 
time teaching among other things 
how to raise as much money as pos- 
sible. Is this hypocritical? This is an 
honest question, not sarcasm. Soon 
to be Former Senator Bill Bradley 
discusses campaign finance reform 
in his new book, Time Present Time 
Past. when asked in an interview 
what a candidate who feels strongly 
about curbing campaign spending 
should do to effect this change, Sena- 
tor Bradley said to raise as much 

_ money as possible so you can get 
~ elected and then work for legislation 
to change the system. This advice 
doesn’t necessary ignite a sense of 
hopeless idealism deep in your soul, 
__ butits practical, sound, and probably 


the Bible. Contrary to what cynical 
atheists tell you, the Bible is not just 
some tool that slick politicians use to 
garner votes. It has created the ethic 
and standard by which we all live. 
For example, the institution of mar- 
riage, the prohibitions on murder, 
Stealing, adultery, usury, right down 
to the golden rule are all derived 
from the Bible. Yet, if you asked 
average people on the street to recite 
the Ten Commandments, they prob- 
ably couldn’ tname the last five, much 
less all ten. I don’t doubt that the 
flouting of the sexual and moral stan- 
dards that clearly plague our society 
1S In every way related to the now 
second generation that is growing up 
without the Bible in their formal edu- 
cation. 


Everything we know, all 
our laws, much of our 
culture and custom, and 
certainly our education 
derive directly and 


indirectly from the Bible. 


In addition, what is lost on people 
who are ignorant of the Bible’s sto- 
ries are the moral lessons with which 
it is saturated, not to mention the 
brilliant commentary on the human 
condition. An entire guide on how to 
live one’s life can be found in the 
Bible, from the stories of Saul, David, 
and Joseph and his brothers, to the 
precedents of judgment and wisdom 
in stories like Solomon and the split- 
ting of the baby, to the more mature 
commentaries on family life con- 
tained in the story of Abraham and 
Sarah, and finally the deep philo- 
sophical issues of knowledge and 
innocence in the story of Adam and 





committee that supports pro-choice 
democratic women candidates for 
Congress by providing them with 
money early on in their races. The 
acronym EMILY stands for “Early 
Money is Like Yeast’, and the line 
that immediately follows is always 
“it makes the dough rise”. They have 
raised an enormous amount of money 
to help progressive women get 
elected. They exist because “women 
tend to get shamefully less money 
than male candidates from the donor 
community.” Additionally, their phi- 
losophy that early money is impor- 
tant is based entirely on fact and 
campaign histories. Early money 
generates more money because it le- 
gitimizes your effort. EMILY’s List 
conducted a workshop at the Demo- 
cratic Training Academy I attended 
and made the following case for 
fundraising: money is an emotional 
issue. People associate all sorts of 
filthy things with money. They hate 
asking for it but love getting it. Money 
is nothing more than the ability to 
buy goods and services on the open 
market. In essence, EMILY’s list 
argues “get over it”. Progressives 
can’t get neurotic about raising 
money. Have no doubt the National 
Rifle Association in their workshops 
for the Republican National Com- 
mittee don’t wrestle with the issue at 
all. That advice, “get over it,”. de- 
mands that you recognize thatmoney 
helps us accomplish our goals and 
realize our principles like nothing 
else can. They’ re essentially arguing 
that fundamental assumption that 
money is bad is wrong. Get over it. 
That advice is also practical, sound, 
and probably right. 

Negative advertising is another 
al 


“Get over it,” demands 
that you recognize that 
money helps us 
accomplish our goals... 


like nothing else can. 


interesting issue. While every politi- 
cal candidate in the most sanctimo- 
nious of terms decry this form of 
media, they all do it. Every success- 
ful political leader above the school 
board of most small communities 
runs negative ads. Are all politicians 
evil and vindictive? They do it be- 
cause they have to. A political cam- 
paign poses a question. A winning 
political campaign poses a question 
in which your candidate is the an- 
swer to the question and your oppo- 
nent is clearly not. This last part is 





See Pe oe 


Eve. 

As someone who has studied the 
Bible all his life, I’ve acquired skills 
that are unattainable anywhere else. 
For example, the ability to draw par- 
allels in history. When I saw 
Monday’s paper and read about how 
Bosnians are returning to theirhomes 
only to find them inhabited by Serbs 
who refuse to return them, that pas- 
sage from the opening paragraph of 
Ecclesiastes hit me. I thought of the 
Holocaust when the Waxmans came 
home only to find a Polish family 
saying that they were not allowed in 
their own houses. What have we 
learned from such horror? It would 
be easy to look at the mass graves 
and lose hope and “praise the 
dead...and more than them, those who 
were never born, who didnt see the 
evil under the sun.” 

One is reminded of the’ story of 
the Jews in Egypt to learn a lesson 
about the nature of genocide and 
mass hate. Much like the Germans 
and the Serbs, people'who were once 
the neighbors’ ofthe Jews became 
their enemies overnight. It wasn’t 
just the Pharaoh who brutalized the 
slaves, it was ordinary, Egyptians, 
who not only acted as task masters 
but did nothing when Jewish babies 
were thrown into the ocean. Until 
someone who was for all intents and 
purposes Egyptian stood up and said 
no, the torture and horror continued. 

Where do you find lessons like 
that outside of the Bible? Aesop’s 
fables, maybe. However, people over 
eight years old seldom learn lessons 
from stories abouta fox andachicken. 

There’s something in the. Bible for 
all of us to learn. No matter how many 
times we read it, there is always some- 
thing new. Not to teach the Bible to 
children at a young age is to rob them 
of the depth and growth a child living 
in America should be entitled. 


Words From A Political Campaign 


Money Drives the Political Machine 





Se Le ee 
important, ‘a totally positive cam- 
paign is only one-half the necessary 
equation. Understand you don’thave 
to attack a man or woman personally 
to draw that comparison; that’s filth. 
You do, however, have to draw a 
comparison. This is especially true 
in cases of a candidate challenging a 
sitting incumbent. That challenger 
cannot only assert that he or she is 
good for the job but that the current 
office holder is so bad they deserve 
to be replaced. How do you make 
that argument? You run aggressive 
commercials or send out direct mail 
that says “my opponent is bad be- 
cause...” and “I am _ good 
because...”.It’s naive to assume you 
can spend a campaign touting your 
own resume and ideas and win. 

So what does this mean? It means 
politics is about being aggressive, 
that money isn’t bad, and that draw- 
ing a comparison is the other half of 
any campaign. Whether this is nec- 
essarily bad, who knows, but under 
the current financing system it’s a 
reality. Beyond that, the comparison 
issue is a fundamental one rooted not 
in any system but in human behav- 
ior. Is it better to decry theséfacets of 
political campaigns or to dé them in 
the best manner possible? Is it better 
to raise a ton of money for a really 
good man or woman to help them get 
elected so they can change the fi- 
nance laws or to raise'a little and be 
defeated? Is it betterto-let'a repre- 
hensible politiciafi>get ‘on! without 
being criticized or to talk about his or 
her record and beliefs inva critical 
manner? » if 2fOLOMS 

Eachofus must confrontthose ques- 
tions individually.’ In closing, its im- 
portant to remember that most win- 
ning campaigns will follow Hannibal’s 
advice when he wrote ‘on tactics of 
war: they catapult live vipers into the 
enemies’ rowboats, that’s politics. 
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A View From the Blue 


Rub the Shiny Lady’s Breasts 


by Elizabeth B. Soutter 


Every night when I come home 
from work, I have the experience of 
coming into the Homewood campus 
from the outside. Generally by the 
time I reach the stop light at Charles 
and 29th, I’m getting a little antsy to 
be back in my apartment, so I slide 
into the far left lane and wait pa- 
tiently for the light to turn so I can 
practice a fast start and cut off the 
guy next to me who is usually by this 
time swearing and making remarks 
about blonde women drivers. (Ican’t 
usually hear these remarks, but in- 
stinctively I know this is what he is 
saying.) 

I pass Art Museum Drive andcome 
up the left, careful to stay out of that 
stupid lane that goes in the wrong 
direction, clearly created to thin the 
Hopkins population of biomed ma- 
jors who never notice the traffic until 
it’s too late. 

Anyway, as I come up that way, I 
begin to spot the landmarks that I 
have come to identify with Hopkins. 
There’s the Gatehouse. The van park- 
ing lot. A few trees. And a statue of a 
woman. 

This statue is an interesting icon 
of the Johns Hopkins University un- 
dergraduate population. I say this 
because a scant half of us know the 
tradition. The other half of us is split 
into people who wonder why her 
bosom is so shiny and biomed ma- 
jors. 

The tradition behind the statue is 
actually nothing more than a simple 
good luck ritual. The night before an 


exam you are worried about, you go 
up to her and rub her breasts for good 
luck. I am not making this up. 

Now, this ritual can be unfortu- 
nate to the student who is performing 
it when some pedestrian not familiar 
with the tradition walks by. It was 
particularly unfortunate tomy Honey 
Bunny. When asked in an RA inter- 
view what he might tell a student 
anxious about an exam, he responded 
jovially: “Go to the statue on Charles 
street and rub her breasts.” Needless 
to say, the class of 2000 has been 
spared his presence in the freshman 
dorm. 

I myself had not partaken of this 
bit of Hopkins culture. I found the 
prospect of that particular procedure 
more than slightly daunting. AlI- 
though there have been many exams 
of great concern to me in my Hop- 
kins career, there were none of such 
great concern as to cause me to actu- 
ally do that. 

In the weeks before Gene Kranz’s 
visit, I was particularly busy. His 
visit had meant a great deal of work 
for all of us involved with the 
Woodrow Wilson Symposium, and I 
felt overwhelmed and under-pre- 
pared. Not only was I thoroughly 
convinced the world was coming to 
an end, but I was failing the Logic of 
Environmentalism, too. 

So my Sweetie suggested a walk 
to clear my head. I did not notice 
where we were going until we were 
there. The woman looked surpris- 
ingly pensive, in spite of the fact her 
bosom was a coppery glow amid the 
faded green of the rest of her. 


Right In the Face 
Medicare Debt Realized by Democrats 


by Joe Ismert 


The wakeup call that the Republi- 
cans in congress had been issuing for 
the last year, regarding Medicare, 
has finally reached a sense of ur- 
gency. The Department of Treasury 
reported that in the first half of this 
fiscal year Medicare lost $4.2 bil- 
lion. From October to March, the 
trust fund spent $60.5 billion and 
took in $56.3 billion leaving a sortfall 
for the first time. 

On behalf of the Democrats and 
President Clinton, a White House 
special assistant on health policy 
stated that these numbers indicate a 
“need to move forward” and 
“strengthen the trust fund.” Appar- 
ently, what was obvious to Republi- 
cans nearly a year ago has finally 
slapped Clinton and other non-com- 
mittal Democrats right in the face. 
Republicans proposed many changes 
in Medicare last year to help control 
costs, but Clinton said that he had 
heard the people and that they didn’t 
want anyone to touch their Medi- 
care. He also claimed that the pro- 


posed changes would hurt beneficia- 
ries. Resorting to mindless scare tac- 
tics and a political smokescreen, 
somehow Clinton phenagled his way 
out of the Medicare issue. 
Proponents of the status quo like 
Richard Gephardt, steadfastly upheld 
Medicare under the guise which many 
Democrats like to hide— “Tf its not 
broken don’t make it any better’. So 
much for the future. Interestingly, 
this year is an election year, and it 
seems as if one can sense how close 
an election is by the amount of 
changes that Clinton and the gang 
want to make. Albeit, Clinton is afraid 
making any substantial cuts in the 
Medicare fund because the elderly 
vote is so sacred for his reelection. 
Democrats claimed that the 
changes might push people into 
Health Maintenance Organizations, 
while Clinton says that he vetoed a 
billin December because it contained 
the “biggest Medicare and Medicaid 
cuts in history.” Well, Mr. Clinton, if 
changes aren’ timplemented then this 
could be the biggest fiasco in history. 
It is believed that the trust fund will 
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I looked at her, she looked at me, 
and I blushed at the very suggestion 
of it. 

“No.” I said, turning away. 

“Uh-uh,” my Prince Charming 
said. “You have to. It’s tradition.” 

“Entire civilizations have justi- 
fied generations of misery based on 
that very same phrase. Nazis. Sla- 
very. Leiderhosen. Pretty ugly stuff.” 

“Just the same. Really, you should. 
It will bring you luck.” 

“T think I’d rather fail my exam.” 

After a great deal of stammering 
and blushing and a lot of checking 
the passing traffic for the Rotunda 
shuttle, I performed the deed. She 
took it very well. 

I laughed as we walked back. I 
realized how tired I was. 

“I’m still going to fail that test 
tomorrow,” I said. 

“Yeah, maybe you will,’ my 
Pookie said. “But forty years from 
now, you won’t remember that test. 
You'll, remember meeting Gene 
Kranz for the rest of your life.” 

Iliked that a lot. There really isn’t 
a lot of time to a life. It’s all a matter 
of figuring out what to fill it with. 

I’m told that the woman has un- 
dergone cosmetic surgery- someone 
has painted in her chest to match the 
rest of her. That’s sad. She stood as 
a..ahem, shining symbol of the fact 
that we at Hopkins have a sense of 
spirit and humor and that we are not 
without our traditions. 

Don’t just pass your tests and pad 
your resume. Fill your lifetime with 
adventure and with passion. Cel- 
ebrate being alive. 


run out as early as late 2000, given 
the curent trend. Recently, a Demo- 
cratic representative explained the 
inherent problem with Medicare and 
welfare in general when he listed a 
number of recent jobs which the goy- 
ernment has helped lower income 
people find including “whizzer 
operaters and brazziere cup fasten- 
ers”. He lambasted the jobs program- 
ming stating that these are not the 
type of jobs which people aspire to. 
But then again who needs to if Medi- 
care will foot the bill. 

This is the scenario for the first 
half of this year at least, as hospital 
admissions and Medicare patients are 
increasing even quicker than was 
forecast by the American Hospital 
Association and House Republicans. 
Still, though, Democrats refuse to 
see the light. Affirming this was Rep- 
resentative Stark from California who — 
claimed, “The past is littered with 
inaccurate forecasts of Medicare’s 
demise.” Numbers don’t lie, there is 
a problem which needs a permanent 
solution, not a quick fix. When will 
they ever learn? 


The Explotation of Tragedy By the Heartless Media “a 


by Joel Shu 


What was perhaps the great Hop- 
kins tragedy of the academic year 
(the earlier death of another student 
prevents it from being the obvious 
choice) will by circumstance evoke a 
curiosity as to what actually hap- 
pened and what put the murderer 
over the line. However, other than to 
alleviate one’s own fear of being 
shot, the details of the scenario are in 
actuality no one’s business but for 
those involved and for those who 


were close to the victim/perpetrator. 


There is no “need,” nor should there 


be a right, to know all the personal 
background information. In many 
ways, this sensational monstrosity 
brought out the worst of America- 
most powerful institution, the me- 
dia. : 

One must understand that the 
media’s job is to provide news, and 
sensational stories draw the audi- 
ences and pay the bills. Nonetheless, 
there lies more to media ethics than 
just “not printing or televising un- 
substantiated rumors,” in the words 
of one of the multitude of journalists 
who inexplicably accosted me. Per- 
haps they figured that I knew the 


victim intimately (which I didn’t) 
because I happen to live by him. But 
perhaps the question isn’t even with 
ethics but its underlyer, simple hu- 
man decency and sensitivity. 
_When someone’s boyfriend has 
been shot, you do not roll up rocking 
your damn cameras, throw spotlights 
and blind that person with flash pho- 
tography. You do not come out and 
make wild statements about “love 


triangle” that are likely to cause em-. 


barrassment and hurt. You do not 
make absurdly unsubstantiated ru- 
mors about homosexuality which are 
known to be false by those around 


— 2s 


the victim. 

Furthermore, shooting a guy when 
he’s downis bad enough but trashing 
a person’s reputation when he’s 
DEAD, for Christ’s sake, is in many 
ways just as repulsive. To my knowl- 
edge, the victim didn’t advertise his 
sexual life or even his private life, 
and thus I assume that he didn’t want 
everybody to know. 

There is no need nor right for 
anyone to know anyone’ s private life 
but for those who are directly in- 
volved or directly hurt. The media’ 
needs to realize this. ; 
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Jays Lose For First Time to Flying Dutchmen 


by Adam Glaser 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The fifth ranked Blue Jays brought 
a4-3 record into last Friday’s contest 
against Navy. The Jays looked to 
rebound from their tough loss to the 
Terrapins in their previous game. 
Navy hoped to avenge last season’s 
loss to the Jays. In the end, the Jays 
won out in their most impressive 
offensive output of the season, 18- 
rr’ 

The Jays leapt out to a fast start in 
the game scoring the first two goals. 
A pair of unassisted goals by sopho- 
more midfielder Andrew Godfrey 
and senior midfielder Milford 
Marchant gave the Jays a two-goal 
advantage. However, a series of pen- 
alties turned the tide of the game. 
Over the next five minutes, Navy 
scored five goals, three of them com- 
ing with the man advantage. With 
less than a.minute remaining, the 
Jays were able to close the gap to 5- 
3 as Marchant scored his second of 
the game and senior attackman Dave 
Marr gathered the first of his eight 
assists. 

The Jays used the man advantage 
to their benefit in the second quarter, 
as they were able to convert twice on 
a three minute penalty for an illegal 
stick. Marr set up junior midfielder 


It's AL-right 


Billy Evans for the first goal and 
Evans set up senior midfielder Ed 
Zuchelli for the second goal. The 
score was tied at this point, 5-5 and 
the Jays had the momentum. Fresh- 
man attackman Dan Denihan scored 
off another feed from Marr at the 
halfway point of the second quarter. 

The Blue Jay lead would only last 
two minutes as Navy was able to 
counter. Junior attackman Brad 
Berzins responded for the Jays after 
Navy got the equalizer, as Marr 
picked up assist number four. Only 
two minutes before the half, Navy 
was able to score their seventh goal 
of the game and tie the score going 
into half-time. 

The second half was very one- 
sided from the start as the Jays stepped 
up the tempo and scored at will. They 
continued their success with extra 
man opportunities as Denihan got 
his second goal of the game unas- 
sisted on an extra man chance. The 
Jays stretched their lead to two goals 
when Andrew Godfrey fed Evans for 
his second goal of the game. The 
Blue Jays’ scoring barrage was on 
and they would increase to a 12-7 
lead before Navy was able to finally 
score after a drought of nearly twelve 
minutes. Next, Denihan got his third 
goal and Marr his fifth assist to in- 
crease to athree goal lead. Ed Zuchelli 


Basketball or Basketbrawl? 


by Alex Limkakeng 


Recently, NBA games look 
more like professional wrestling 
matches than basketball games. 
This season has been marked by 
more ugly incidents of player im- 
proprieties than the Undertaker or 
the Bushmen could ever account 
for. It started early in the season 
when the Miami Heat started a 
few fights with their overaggres- 
sive defense. Washington Bullets 
forward Chris Webber reinjured 
his bad shoulder in an altercation a 
few weeks later. 

Near midseason, Dennis Rod- 
man was simply being himself in 

‘headbutting an official (earning a 
stiff fine and suspension in the 
process).Minnesota Timber- 
wolves forward Isiah Rider was 
ejected from a game and refused 
to leave until finally his mother 
approached floorside and ordered 
him off. Los Angeles Lakers for- 
ward Cedric Ceballos lost his sta- 
tus as team captain when he inex- . 
plicably failed to show up for a 
team trip for a road series, appar- 
ently miffed at the reduction of bis 
playing time. 

Then Nick Van Exel went after" 
a referee and pushed him follow- 
ing a call against the fiery Laker 
gaurd. And only a few days later, 
Magic Johnson was ar for 





: Be eam 8 
_ plane trip, may be suspended for 
_ the first few — of the playoff: 


indiscretion was particularly ill- 
timed. 

However, perhaps the most 
surprising incident was the poor 
judgement of Johnson, perhaps 
one of the most knowledgeable 
players in the game today. Recall 
that when Magic entered the league 
in 1979, it was suffering from a 
major image problem: the players 
were seen as spoiled and self-cen- 
tered. Along with Larry Bird, 
Johnson drastically reversed that 
image with his protypical selfless 
play, and in the process he led the 
league into its golden era in the 
80s. Johnson’s return from retire- 
ment to the Lakers was supposed 
to mark a return to that era for a 
team that sorely needed a role 
model in teamwork. Instead he 
has contributed to the list of sense- 
less misconduct follies by play- 
ers. 

In a season that has been rife 
with public relations nightmares 
for the league, Johnson’s lapse in 
maturity is symbolic of the wide- 
spread infection of  self- 
centeredness amongst the league’s 
players. Johnson apparently ap- 
proached the referee to inquire 
why the ref had failed to make a 
call and “accidentally” pares 
into him. 

iven that Van Beet had just 


— been suspended for his actions, 


Johnson should have known bet- 
er than to test the limits. Instead, 
ohnson appears incompletely re- 


__pentant, stating in an interview, “I 


was wrong, and so was he for not 

talking to me.” Well, at least he 

- got it half right. Come on Magic, 

‘if referees had to explain every 
¢ deny: 1, scarcely 


[realize that the league i is full 
pie ten ever 





completed a hat trick of his own 
scoring the nexttwo Hopkins’ goals. 
Both were scored on the extra man 
opportunity, one unassisted and the 
other converting another feed from 
Marr. The only real positive for Navy 
was that they managed to finally 
score with about five minutes left in 
the third quarter and only trailed by 
four going into the fourth quarter. 

Unfortunately for Navy, the Jays 
dominated the fourth quarter as well. 
Godfrey got his second goal of the 
game early in the quarter as Marr 
collected yet another assist. At this 
point, the assist record of Assistant 
Coach Joe Cowan was in jeopardy 
as Marr was only two assists shy of 
tying it. Just 12 seconds after 
Godfrey’s goal at the 3:25 mark he 
was one assist away as Denihan 
scored his fourth of the game. 

Navy got one back, but still trailed 
by five, 14-9. Evans stretched the 
lead back to six as he converted ona 
feed from Denihan. Navy was able 
to score and get to within five goals, 
but they couldnit get closer. Marr 
got into the act as he scored from 
Brad Berzins pass for a 16-10 ad- 
vantage. An extra man goal with 
only six minutes left gave Navy their 
eleventh and final goal. The only 
thing remaining was to see if Marr 
would match the assist record and 
with just over a minute remaining, 
Evans was the recipient of the pass 
that put Marr’s name atop the Jays’ 
list of assistmen only one assist away 
from sole possession of the record. 
Marr then was taken out of the game, 
but the Jays’ offense wasn’t done. 
Sophomore midfielder Danny 
Galvagno scored with under a minute 
remaining to make the final score 
18-11. 

The win was a good one for the 
Jays despite the slow start. Sopho- 
more midfielder A.T. Bailey said, 
“Tn the first half we weren’t pumped 
up, but we were able to get focused 
in the second half and play like we 
are capable of playing. Our offense 
is capable of that kind of output each 
week, but we don’t always put it all 
together.” 

The Jays were especially prolific 
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The versatile Jay’s co-captain Dave Marr is in good position to dish it off or shoot in an earlier game. 


with extra man opportunities. They 
bounced back from the 0 for 8 perfor- 
mance against the Terrapins to score 
6 goals on 8 opportunities with the 
man advantage. “We didn’t do any- 
thing different. We just shot better. 
We shot the ball the way we should 
shoot it every game,” said Denihan. 

Unfortunately for the Blue Jays 
the game against Hofstra was the 
exact opposite of the Navy game. 
The Jays followed their most pro- 
ductive offensive output of the sea- 
son with their least productive one. 
The Jays droppeda stunner to Hofstra 
9-7 and the only positive for the Jays 
was Marr’s 124th assist. 

Of the record, Marr said, “It felt 
bad when I got it because we lost. It’s 
good to be recognized though, but 
it’s not a big deal. I just go out and 
play lacrosse. Maybe when I look 
back on it later it will mean more.” 

The Hofstra game was one in 
which the Jays dominated every of- 


Big Week for Jays: Final 
Stretch to the NCAAs 


by Francis Celis 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Biting at the heels of first place 
Ursinus by two games in the Centen- 
nial Conference, the Blue Jays will 
need a strong finish in he four 
games of the season. In this last week 
of the conference schedule, the Blue 
Jays will have to sweep third-place 
Washington College and last place 
Muhlenberg and hope that Ursinus 
will fall in its series against 
Swarthmore and Western Maryland. 
With a good combination of gritty 
play and a little luck, the Blue Jays 
may have a Centennial Conference 
Championship. 

The championship would be key 
in their pursuit of entrance into the 
NCAA conference. With 20 wins 
under their belt for the fifth consecu- 
tive year and the fifteenth time 
they’ ve hit that mark in the last sev- 
enteen seasons, a first place finish 
for the Blue Jays here would all but 
guarantee an invitation into the 
NCAA. 

The Blue Jays’ 10-4 conference 
record and improved hitting at the 
end of this season attest to their abil- 
ity to win these last few games. In- 
consistent hitting had been a concern 


for head coach Bob Babb earlier in 


the season but it seems that the Jays 
have tightened their offense and have 
come up with more hits and higher 
scores. 

Hopkins won’t have too many 
problems winning these last games: 
Washington College and Muhlenberg 
have both fallen to the Jays. Unfortu- 
nately, Swarthmore and Western 
Maryland proved to be little compe- 


tition for Hopkins as well, and this 
might be a problem as the two head 
up against Ursinus. An Ursinus sweep 
of these two teams would spell out a 
second place finish for Hopkins, and 
a lesser chance for an invite to the 
“big dance” of baseball. 


The Blue Jays dropped a slugfest © 


in a taste of Division I play against 
Coppin State last Thursday 20-11. 
John Christ extended his team-lead- 
ing .415 average with three dingers 
tying the school record for home 
runs in a ball game. But the effort 
was for not as the Blue Jays allowed 
20 runs, more than any other oppo- 
nent since 1992. The game was an 
important scrimmage to see the diffi- 
culties that lie ahead in a tougher 
league. 

Last Friday saw championship 
hopes dim as Hopkins was handed an 
upset 7-6 courtesy of Dickinson in an 
away game. Senior hurler Rich 
Morgan’s seven strike-outs reaped 
no rewards as Hopkins ran them- 
selves out of a few innings with bad 
base running. 

The double header on Saturday 
against Haverford earned Hopkins 
two more wins, 9-7 and 7-4. Sopho- 
more Scott Orlovsky had a scare in 
the seventh inning of the first game. 
In the games final inning, the Jays 
led 9-1, but the Black Squirrels struck 
for 6 runs to make the game close. 
The big blow was a grand slam sur- 
rendered with two outs in the final 
inning. 

But the sizable Blue Jay’s lead 
was enough to get the win. Orlovsky 
was able to complete the game and 
recorded the victory. He gave up 7 
runs, 6 of which were earned. He 


fensive category but the scoreboard. 
“Tt was a classic case of not finish- 
ing,” said Denihan. “We had a lot of 
opportunities but didn’t capitalize. 
They deserved to win because we 
didn’t shoot well. Their defense 
didn’t play particularly well; we just 
beat ourselves.” 

Marr felt that “we didn’t play 
well as a team. There were too many 
one on one’s. We let Hofstra hang in 
there and just weren’t able to put 
them away. The next two games are 
must win games for us. We need to 
concentrate and be more intense. 
We were flat. It is important for us to 
play well from the beginning of the 
game to the end. It is important that 
we move the ball around more and 
be more unselfish.” 

The Jays’ defense played well 
against the Flying Dutchmen, but it 
was not enough. The Dutchmen came 
out flying and took an early 3-1 lead 
after the first quarter. After Marchant 


surrendered 6 hits and two walks, 
while hitting three batters and strik- 
ing out six. 

The Jays scored 8 timés in the 
first inning on five hits. Schwarz,the 
Haverford starter was wild, walking 
three batters and surrendering five 
hits while only managing to record 
two outs. That can’t help his ERA. 
The Jays took it base by base group- 
ing together singles, doubles and 
walks to hop out to the eight run 
advantage which was the difference. 

The second game proved a bat- 
ting clinic for the Jays, Second 
baseman Aaron Bernstein, third 


‘baseman Barclay Surrick and 


rightfielder Tom Gillard slugged out 
two hits a piece en route to the JHU 
win. The Jays fell behind early 3-0 as 
Todd Flannery surrendered a first 


opened the scoring for the Jays at the 
2:12 mark, Hofstra scored three un- 
answered to the delight of the 5,000 
fans at Hofstra stadium. Brian 
Langtry and Blake Miller were Blue 
Jay killers. Langtry scored on a feed 
from Miller at 6:37 and 20 seconds 
later, Miller scored unassisted for a 
2-1 lead. Paul Judge scored unas- 
sisted to give Hofstra a 3-1 lead at the 
10:51 mark. 

The second quarter was very low 
scoring and the Blue Jays’ scoring 
woes continued. Evans broke a 
drought of 19:30 as he scored on an 
extra man advantage as Marr broke 
the Hopkins’ career assist record. 
Hofstra answered two minutes be- 
fore the half on Chris Panos’ unas- 
sisted tally to give Hofstra a 4-2 half- 
time lead. 

The third quarter began inauspi- 
ciously as Hofstra extended their lead 


to 5-2 as Langtry got his second goal 
Continued on Page B3 
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The coaching staff looks on as Blue Jays swing for the fences. 


inning two-run blast. However, the 
Jays responded in the second inning 
scoring 4 times to take the lead. Three 
Jays singeled, a walk and an error 
resulted in the four runs. _ 

The Jays added to their lead scor- 
ing single runs in the third, fourth 
and fifth to win comfortably by the 7- 
4 margin. After the first inning, 
Flannery was stingy, giving up only . 
one other hit and run in the other six 
innings. He gave up four runs on four 
hits while walking three and aes 
out five. 

The Blue Jays went two for two 
last week. But that won’t be good 
enough for this last week of regular 
season play. The Jays take on Wash- 
ington College at Homewood, today 
at 3:30 pm and are on the road Satur- 
day at Muhlenberg at 1:00 pm. 
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Women’s Tennis Defeats 
Defending Champs 


Prepare for Championships 


by Dan Kreeger 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Lady Jays’ tennis team played 
Muhlenberg at home on Saturday, 
and cruised to an easy 9-0 victory. 
The Lady Jays came out gunning in 
the doubles. 

Junior captain Zeena Abdi and 
partner Amy Shuster won at number 
one doubles, 8-0. Melissa Agocs and 
Alice Tsao won 8-2 at number two 
doubles, and at number three doubles, 


Lisa Lundy and Laleh Golkar won 8 
9) 


The Lady Jays then went on to 
sweep all six singles matches. Zeena 
Abdi won at number one singles, 6- 
1, 6-4. Amy Shuster won at number 
two singles, 6-1, 6-2. Linda Surapruik 
won at number three singles, 6-0, 6- 
1. Melissa Agocs won at number 
four singles, 6-2, 6-1. Alice Tsao 
won at number five singles, 6-1, 6-1, 
and Lisa Lundy closed out the sweep 
with a 7-5, 6-1 win at number six 
singles. The win improved the Lady 
Jays’ record to 3-5. 

On Monday, the Lady Jays played 
host to Swarthmore, the defending 
Centennial Conference champions. 
Once again the Lady Jays came out 
gunning, as they took two of the 
three doubles matches, with wins at 
numbers one and three doubles. 

The outstanding duo of Zeena 
Abdi and Amy Shuster were once 
again victorious at number one 
doubles, winning 8-4, while the 
combo of Serena Gondek and Nina 
Creedman won at number three 
doubles, 8-0. 

The Lady Jays continued their 
solid play in the singles. Zeena Abdi 
won at number one singles, 6-4, 7-5. 
Melissa Agocs won at number three 
singles, 6-2, 6-3, and Alice Tsao won 
at number five singles in a three set 
thriller, 6-7(2-7), 6-0, 6-3. Amy 
Shuster came up just short, dropping 
number two singles, 4-6, 5-7, 
Amanda Smith also dropped the 
match at number four singles, 3-6, 2- 
6, and Lisa Lundy was unable to 
convert in another three set match, 
losing 4-6, 6-4, 0-6 at number six 
singles. 

Having won two of the doubles 


and three of the singles, the Lady 
Jays clinched the match, winning 5 

Their record improved to 4-5 on 
the season, and 3-4 in the confer- 
ence. They next prepared for an away 
match against Bryn Mawr. 

On Wednesday, the Lady Jays 
traveled to Bryn Mawr, and extended 
their win streak to four matches. The 
Lady Jays were playing with a disad- 
vantage in that they were unable to 
field six players for the match, so 
were forced to default the number 
four singles and the number 
doubles matches. 


two 


This placed a larger burden on the 
matches that remained, for they be- 
gan the match down 0-2. The match 
began with doubles, where the Lady 
Jays struggled, unable to capture the 
number three doubles match, where 
Amanda Smith and Lisa Lundy lost 
3-8. However, once again the combo 
of Zeena Abdi and Amy Shuster were 
victorious, winning at number one 
doubles, 8-2, and closing the match 
score to 1-2 going into the singles. 

The Lady Jays needed to win four 
of the five singles to clinch the match, 
since they had already defaulted the 
number four singles match. Zeena 
Abdi once again won at number one 
singles, 6-1, 6-2. Amy Shuster won 
at number two singles, 6-4, 6-0. Hop- 
kins had brought the score even at 3- 
3 at this point. Linda Surapruik was 
unable to convert and number three 
singles, losing 3-6, 4-6 in a tight 
match. However, Amanda Smith won 
at number five singles, 6-0, 6-1 to 
even the match up at 4-4. 

The match came down to a long 
three set match, from which Lisa 
Lundy came out the victor, having 
lost the first set, 5-7, and coming 
back to win 5-7, 6-1, 6-2. Lundy’s 
win clinched the match, 5-4, for the 
Lady Jays, which extended their win 
streak to four, bringing their season 
record to 5-5 (4-4 in the Centennial 
Conference). 

The Lady Jays will play host to 
conference rival Franklin & Marshall 
on Friday at 3:30 p.m. The match 
will be the last of the season for the 
Lady Jays, who will prepare for the 
Centennial Conference Champion- 
ships which are on Sunday. 


by Dan Kreeger 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The men’s tennis team hosted 
Muhlenberg on Saturday in a Cen- 
tennial Conference showdown, win- 
ning easily 9-0. 

The match began with doubles, 
where sophomore Dan Kreeger and 
freshman Mike Pranpat won at num- 
ber one doubles, 8-4. Freshmen Jon 
Friedman and Maury Stern followed 
up with a win at number two doubles, 
8-4. Hopkins led the match 1-0 at this 
point, since the Centennial Confer- 
ence rules are that all three doubles 
only count for one point in men’s 
tennis. 

Senior captain Andy Hsieh con- 
tinued his dominance at number one 
singles, winning 6-0, 6-3, improving 
his record to 7-1 on the season. Sopho- 
more John Saxe overcame a rocky 
second set to win the match 6-2, 4-6, 
6-2, improving his record to 4-1. 
Suktidth Punjasthitkul won at num- 
ber three singles, 6-0, 6-1, improving 
his record to 6-2:: Khang Le won at 
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Men’s tennis swings into action and improves to 8-2 on the season. 


Men Sweep Muhlenberg 


number four singles, improving his 


season record to 3-1, and senior Ray 
Nanda “dropped the bomb” on his 
opponent at number five singles, 
winning his match 6-2, 6-1, improv- 
ing his record to 6-1 on the season. 
Muhlenberg had defaulted the num- 
ber six singles match, thus complet- 
ing the sweep for Hopkins. 

The team’s overall record im- 
proved to 8-2 (5-1 in the confer- 
ence), putting the Jays in second 
place. This Thursday, the Jays will 
host two time defending confer- 
ence champions, Washington Col- 
lege, in a showdown that will de- 
termine the Centennial Conference 
Champions. 

The match is sure to be a phe- 
nomenal one, as Washington Col- 
lege won the NCAA Division II 
National Championship two years 
ago, and finished runner-up last year. 
After this showdown, the Jays will 
pack up and head to the Centennial 
Conference Championships, on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, hosted by Wash- 
ington College. 
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Lady Jays Rebound from 
Losses; 2-1 This Week 


by Leon Maratchi 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Last week the Hopkins Women’s 
Lacrosse team bounced back from a 
two-game losing streak. On Satur- 
day they trounced a weak Haverford 
team 18-5. On Tuesday they fol- 
lowed up Saturday’s victory by de- 
feating Western Maryland 18-7. They 
got back to basics and hammered 
their opponents. 

“This was the kind of week we 
needed to get back on track. As a 
team we regrouped and started con- 
centrating on the basics. We played 
like we know we can play and it 
showed on the scoreboard,” said 
Sophomore Maria Fontoura. 

First, going into the Haverford 
game, the lady laxers had to regroup. 
They were coming off back-to-back 
one goal losses and were out of the 
rankings. Haverford got on the board 
early. After a loose rebound, there 
was ascramble in front of the Hopkins 
cage. Haverford’s attacker Heather 
Upton knocked the ball in past Anita 
Patibandla’s left knee. However, at 
the eight minute mark the score was 
6-3 Hopkins. 

Hopkins did not slow up. They 
added four goals and at the half led 
10-3. Lara Fisher played strong on 





the defensive unit. She stopped sey- 
eral players from taking it to the 
cage. “When we got out early it took 
a lot of pressure off our team. We 
didn’ thave to worry about their game. 
We just went out and played,” said 
Anita Patibandla. 

Seniors Jenn Ward and Francine 
Brennan, Hopkins’ dynamic duo, 
combined for nine goals and four 
assists on the afternoon. They are a 
deadly combination. “We know each 
other very well. Francine seems to 
get open when I am covered, and 
when she’s covered she manages to 
find me close to the goal,” said Ward. 

In the second half Hopkins emp- 
tied the bench and cruised to victory, 
The final score was 18-5. Most no- 
table was freshman Ramsey Neale. 
At the beginning of the season she 
was an attacker, but because there 
was so much competition at that po- 
sition, the coaching staff moved her 
to defensive wing. She’s nota bruiser, 
but she is quick and that gives the 
team an added advantage when they 
face fast breaks. 

Sophomore Heather Pertel added 
three goals off the bench in her best 
game of the season. Heather is a 

quick player who always catches the 
ball in traffic. She should see more of 
Continued on Page B3 
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Taekwondo Places in Top 
Five at Princeton Tourneys 


by Sasha Mehra 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On April 13th and 14th, Hopkins 
Taekwondo traveled to Princeton 
University to participate in two col- 
legiate tournaments. Hopkins, with 
its small team of 17 members, placed 
in the top five colleges at each com- 
petition. 

Outstanding among the individual 
team members was tournament vet- 
eran senior Dawn Norris. In the 
formidable black belt forms division, 
Dawn swept the competition to take 
second place. In women’s individual 
sparring, she captured first, elimi- 
nating Opponents from Cornell, 
Princeton, and Yale, in addition to 
several other schools. 

Also giving a stellar tournament 
performance was blue belt sopho- 
more Rajiv Arapurakal. In the highly 
competitive intermediate forms di- 
vision, Rajiv captured third place out 
of over forty competitors. 

Standing out in intermediate spar- 
ring was team-powerhouse Tim 
Church, asophomore and brown belt. 
Landing his vicious turning hook kick 
and assorted jump kicks to the heads 
of his opponents, he left every match 
undefeated. 

Green belt sophomore Ian Wood 
and green belt junior Kevin Ruse had 
respectable fights in intermediate 
sparring as well. Wood’s match was 
well fought though he was defeated 
after his intense second round. Ruse 
used his long legs to score several 
hard kicks on his opponent before he 
too was overcome by his adversary. 

The sole female intermediate com- 
petitor, junior blue belt Banu 
Ozkazanc, suffered an asthma attack 
in the middle of her sparring match, 
but that did not stop her from fighting 
a stellar round. With her high kicks, 
she captured third place in women’s 
intermediate sparring. 

Standing out in advanced team 
sparring was senior black belt and 
team instructor Greg Troiano. With 
his devastating side kick, he knocked 
his first opponent to the ground, 
whereupon the adversary readily con- 
ceded defeat. Also giving an admi- 
table performance was team new- 
comer Rich Kim, freshman and black 
belt. Kim lost his close match, but his 
fast hands and strong kicks made his 
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Continued from Page B1 
to 5-2 as Langtry got his second goal 
of the game. The Jays offense was 
able to get into gear if for only a little 
while. 
Denihan scored twice unassisted, 
once with the man advantage to cut 
the lead to 5-4. Denihan then fed 
Marchant, as he got his second goal 
of the game and tied the score. 
With less than two minutes left in the 
third quarter, Matt O’Kelly fed Ed 
Zuchelli to give the Jays their first 
lead since Marchant’s goal opened 
the scoring. 

The 6-5 lead would not hold up 
though. Hofstra scored with a man 
advantage of their own as Langtry 
completed his hat trick. Miller fed 
Jarred Testa at the 6:18 mark to re- 
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opponent work hard for the narrow 
victory. 

In the beginner rounds, freshman 
white belt Sally Kim represented the 
Hopkins women. The newest team 
member showed her potential by 
landing multiple strong side kicks to 
the midsection of her opponent. 

Though the Hopkins men’s be- 
ginner team did not advance to final 
rounds, they fought well against the 
opposition. Reflecting the grueling 
competition of the beginner division 
were the matches of graduate student 
Osiris Boutros, freshman Alan Chen, 
and junior Chris Ten Broek, all yel- 
low belts. Boutros utilized his effec- 
tive fighting style comprised of one 
part stellar technique and one part 
sheer intimidation. Chen’s fast kicks 
made victory hard-won for his oppo- 
nent, and his defeat was narrow. Also 
putting up a close fight was Ten 
Broek, whose powerful kicks were 
devastating and strong. 

White belt and team newcomer 
Daniel Megnauth let his potential 
shine through as well. His defeat was 
a surprise to the audience, who was 
amazed by his fast and strong kick- 
ing combinations. 


A second successful day 


Sunday, April 14th, Hopkins at- 
tended a separate tournament at 
Princeton, sponsored by the C.M.A. 
Northeast Martial Arts League. 
Smaller than the Saturday tourna- 
ment, it provided the opportunity for 
Hopkins to bring home several more 
trophies. Noteworthy in sparring was 
junior red belt Dave Parsram, who 
fought two shutout matches. 

Also impressive was the perfor- 
mance of brown belt sophomore 
Kandakai Freeman, who won three 
of his four matches. He and Dawn 
Norris were awarded medals for their 
excellence in sparring. 

Shining in the forms competition 
were Rajiv Arapurakal, who cap- 
tured first place, Kandakai Freeman, 
who took fourth, and Banu Ozkazanc, 
who took fifth. 

Hopkins looks forward to several 
more tournaments this semester, 
against the collegiate competition of 
Columbia, George Washington, 
Rutgers, and Yale. 


Jays Record Drops to 5-4 


claim the lead for the Flying Dutch- 
men. The Jays responded as Marchant 
scored his third goal of the game, but 
the 7-7 tie was short-lived. 

Blake Miller lifted Hofstra to vic- 
tory scoring the next two goals of the 
game for the 9-7 upset victory. The 
win marked Hofstra’s first ever vic- 
tory over the Blue Jays after seven 
previous losses. 

The Jays will look to rebound 
Saturday against rival Towson State. 
“They’ ll be fired up,” Bailey said of 
the Tigers. “We have to come to 
play. Fortunately, we’ll get Warner 
Krueger back, but we have our back’s 
against the walls. We will win if we 
play like we are capable of playing. 
We know what we have to do, we 
have to bury our shots.” 
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How do you feel about analog/mixed signal 
IC design? 

Cadence, the hands-on IC Design Services company that 
electronic companies around the globe turn to for expertise 
that is critical to their to their success in product development, 
is looking for a few good designers. If you’re graduating this 
year with an electrical engineering degree, have a GPA of 3.0 
or higher, like analog/mixed signalIC design and have the 
talent and drive that we’re looking for, we urge you to answer 


If working for a “work hard, play hard” company that offers 
exciting and challenging work assignments sounds like fun to 
you, fax or submit your resume to: 


Cynthia Birmingham 
Cadence Spectrum Design 
6700 Alexander Bell Drive #350 
Columbia, MD 21046 
Fax: (410) 290-2838 
We are an equal opportunity employer, 


Extra Credit Question: What’s wrong with the 
. above circuit?? 
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Sports 


Athlete of the Week 
Attackman Dan Denihan 


by Lisa Lundy 


Freshman attackman Dan 
Denihan still can’t believe the 
crowds and publicity surrounding 
each game at Hopkins. “It just 
takes getting used to,” he says, “‘it 
is so different from high school 
lacrosse, or any other lacrosse I’ ve 
ever played. Every game is a big 
game, and there is a lot of respon- 
sibility attached to this. It’s diffi- 
cult but interesting. Really inter- 
esting.” 

Besides the high stakes of each 
game, Denihan sees structural dif- 
ferences from high school as well. 
“The game is a lot faster; the ball 
moves faster, and there are better 
players moving the ball. Also, the 
goalies in college are so much 
more effective. Plenty of shots 
that would have gone in in high 
schoolare stopped by college goal- 
ies. 

Denihan may be quick to note 
the differences between this sea- 
son and his past lacrosse experi- 
ence, but he sure hasn’t had that 
difficult of a time adjusting. 
Denihan, a starting attackman for 
the Blue Jay offense, has scored 
20 goals and had 8 assists so far 
this season. “I always set high 
goals for myself, and I haven’t 
evencome close to acheiving them 
thus far this season, but the season 
isn’t over yet. I’m not complain- 
ing- I think that I’ve had a really 


successful first season here at Hop- 
kins, but nevertheless I think that 
there is definately room for personal 
improvement. There always is.” 

Denihan also sees his personal 
season parallel to that of the team. “I 
think that we’ve had a good season 
so far, and sometimes we look really 
good—in fact, sometimes we look 
like the best team in the country; on 
the other hand, sometimes we look 
just mediocre. We need to be looking 
for constant improvement.” 

His personal goals lie in learning 
to better finish the ball. “I think that 
I could definitely be doing a better 
job at putting the ball in the net; that 
would actually be the one main weak- 
ness of the team right now. We’re 
very strong on the defensive end of 
the field—especially with John 
Marcus in goal.” 

Though Denihan acknowledges 
the weaknesses of the team, he has 
far from given up on the season. 
“Hopefully, we have six games left 
in our season [2 regular season games 
against Loyola and Towson and then 
the playoff tournament],” says 
Denihan, “as a matter of fact, I can 
tell you that we will get to the final 
four.” 

A national championship this sea- 
son would be like a dream come true 
for Denihan, who picked Hopkins 
for the excellent academics as well 
as the top notch school in lacrosse. “I 
wantto win [achampionship] at least 
one, if not all four, years that I am 
here. But beyond that, I want to be- 
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Freshman Denihan is the Jays offensive powerhouse this year, 
scoring six goals in the past two games. 


come a better player—I want to know 
the game better than I do now.” 

A lot of Denihan’s learning will 
come from the coaching staff. “The 
coaches really know what they’re 
doing. Since my recruiting trip this 
has been completely obvious, and I 
had a lot of respect for them right 
away. They’ re interested in helping 
peopl—on and off the field. And that 


is something truly appreciated in a 
coach.” 

Whatever factors can be attrib- 
uted to it, Denihan has made the 
transformation between high 
school lacrosse in Manhasset, New 
York, to the “big time” of Division 
I at Hopkins. If he thinks this is 
big, just wait until he sees the 
crowds at the final four games. 





Women’s Lacrosse Falls to Division I, Carolina 


Continued from Page B2 


the field as the season winds down. 

“Haverford is just an average 
team. But it was still a good win. We 
are starting to build some momen- 
tum to end the season.” said Ward. 

Next, Hopkins faced Centennial 
Conference rival Western Maryland 
on Tuesday. Western Maryland was 
ranked second in the conference and 
led Hopkins by a half game going 
into the game. They won four in a 
row and their goalie, Amanda Rose 
was the Centennial Conference co- 
player of the week. Hopkins had to 
pull it together in order to beat the 
Green Terror of Western Maryland. 

The game started out strong. 
Patibandla stuffed their first shot and 
the Hopkins’ offense took three quick 
shots but couldn’t find the back of 
the net. Early in the first, Hopkins 
started breaking down. They started 
making the same mistakes that led to 
their back-to-back losses. 

At the fifteen minute mark West- 
ern Maryland took the lead 4-2. Fresh- 
man Neda Dawood took it down the 
field and scored to close the gap. 
After Western Maryland added a 
goal, Brennan and Ward combined 
on the prettiest goal of the afternoon. 
Ward wrapped around the cage. 
Brennan was standing next to the 
crease when Ward shoveled her pass 
by the defender. Brennan grabbed 
the pass and quick-sticked it past the 
goalie. That made the score 5-4 West- 
ern Maryland. 

Most of Hopkins’ first half shots 


were not as fortunate. The Terror’s 
goalie didn’t move around the crease; 
however, Hopkins couldn’t shoot 
around her. On several occasions they 
hit her right in the chest.. We made 
her look like an All-American.” said 
Fontoura. 

Mary Ann McGuire, threw in the 
next score for Hopkins. She popped 
out in front of the goal and rifled her 
shot past the goalie, tying the score at 
5 a piece. 

Brennan and Ward combined for 
a goal :14 seconds before the half to 
give Hopkins a slim half-time lead, 
6-5. Allof Western Maryland’s goals 
came off Hopkins’ mistakes. On the 
other side of the ball, the Terror’s 
keeper was solid against the low shots 
but couldn’t stop the high ones. 

“During half-time, Coach Tucker 
stressed that we had to stick our shots 
in the second half.” said Fontoura. 

McGuire started off the scoring in 
the half with her second goal :21 
seconds in. Ward and Dawood ex- 
tended the Hopkins lead to four goals. 
The score was 9-4 and Hopkins was 
pulling away. Freshman Nancy Kim 
added the next goal to bring the Jays 
to 10. 

Western Maryland was a very ag- 
gressive team. What they lacked in 
skill they made up for in physical 
play. McGuire answered with her 
own aggressiveness. She got her first 
yellow card in the first half fora slash 
to the shoulder of a Western Mary- 
land player. In the second half she 
received a second. McGuire hit the 
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showers early in a game that saw 5 
yellow cards distributed. 

The Hopkins’ defense stiffened in 
the second half. Goalie Patibandla 
was a brick wall in front of the cage. 
Defenders Jocelyn Polston and Lara 
Fisher stayed strong in support of 
Anita. Every shooter had a defender 
in their face in the second half. As a 
unit, Polston and Fisher put on a 
show in the second half. 

Brennan added 4 goals and three 
assists on the afternoon. She leads the 
team with a 65.6% shooting. Carlene 
Barents logged the hundreth point of 
her career against Western Maryland. 
She took one of Brennan’s pinpoint 
passes and rifled it passed the keeper. 
Hopkins peppered the Terror’s goalie 
en route to an 18-7 final. 

On Thursday Hopkins lost to a 
speedy Division I North Carolina 
squad, 12-4. Going into the game 
Hopkins knew what they were up 
against. Carolina’s roster is packed 
with speedy athletes. Hopkins was 
still confident. They believed they 
were the better team. “Carolina is a 
great group of individual athletes but 
they aren’tacomplete team yet.” said 
Ward. 

They are turning some heads in 
Division I. Their only losses thus far 
have come against top-ranked oppo- 
nents. North Carolina came to 
Homewood ready to play. Hopkins 
was dominated throughout the game. 

From the opening draw North 
Carolina flexed their power and 
showed Hopkins who was the better 


















Get academic credit. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 
INTERNSHIPS 
IN URBAN POLICY 


Work in Baltimore City government or a 


nongovernmental organization. 


Urban policy seminar accompanies interships. 


Fall semester only. 


URBAN POLICY INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
Organized by the Institute for Policy Studies 


Apply now for the Urban Policy Internship 
program (Fall 1996 semester), a 6-credit undergraduate 
course featuring a seminar in urban policy and 
internships in economic and community development, 
urban planning, administration, law, social services, 
and related fields. Students work twelve hours per 
week for the semester and participate in the weekly 
seminar. Participation is by permission only. For more 
information, contact Robert Seidel, 516-4624. You can 
pick up an application at the Institute for Policy 
Studies, Wyman Park Building, Sth floor. 


Ap plications for fall1996 will be accepted throu 


team. They started out strong and 
never trailed. Hopkins tried to rally. 

Brennan and Ward combined for 
Hopkins’ first goal. Ward tossed the 
ball perfectly for Brennan to grab it 
out of mid air and throw it in. At this 
point the score was 3-1. But the Tar 
Heels wouldn’t let up. They pep- 
pered Patibandla with shots. 

It was very frustrating for the 
Hopkins’ defenders. On several of 
Carolina’s goals there was one at- 
tacker deep in the zone. Ona midfield 
clear, the Tar Heels would pass the 
ball by the Hopkins’ defenders to the 
deep attacker-leaving her a one-on- 
one opportunity with Patibandla. 

Hopkins tried to keep it close. 
McGuire added a goal when she took 
the draw all the way down the field 
and shotit passed the Carolina goalie. 
Later on, Fontoura found Brennan 
deep in the zone and that was all of 
the offense in the opening period. At 
the half, Hopkins trailed 8-3. 

In the second half Patibandla 
played tough. But she couldn’t do it 
all herself. The Carolina defense was 
too much for the Hopkins’ attack. 
They wouldn’t let Brennan and Ward 
see the net. The support players were 
no match for the great stick work of 
the Tar Heel defenders. Hopkins 
added a late goal from Freshman 
Mimi Sokolowski but Carolina ran 
away with the game 12-4. 

Hopkins hosts Washington Col- 
lege to finish up their home schedule 
on Saturday. Game time is 11:00 am 
on the turf at Homewood. 
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MLS Debut Worth Every Penny 


by Maximilian Barteau 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Major League Soccer has become 
the most recent professional sport to 
come to the U.S. The latest in a long 
series of soccer leagues, this one has 
the backing of FIFA and many of the 
talented players who competed on 
the national team in the 1994 World 
Cup. 

Last weekend, the new league 
had its first test in the mid-Atlantic 
region as the Washington D.C. United 
played host to the Los Angeles Gal- 
axy. 

The evening was warm and com- 
fortable, a slight breeze coming from 
the southeast. As we entered the park- 
ing lot of Robert F. Kennedy Memo- 
nal Stadium in Washington D.C., 
our first thought was whether a pro- 
fessional football team really played 
in that obtrusive cement structure. 

We quickly got over the stadium’ s 
desthetic shortcomings and settled in 
for the game. After the perfunctory 
celebrations and fireworks, the game 
got underway: D.C. United against 
the Los Angeles Galaxy. 

D.C. United (0-3) took a 1-0 lead 
in the seventh minute on a goal by 
Raul Arce, the team’s first of the 
season. Arce caught Los Angeles 
goalkeeper Jorge Campos out of po- 
sition and blasted a 22-yard shot over 
the outstretched arms of Campos and 
into the upper right corner of the net. 

The Galaxy came back quickly, 
however. World Cup star Cobi Jones 
was fouled in the penalty area four- 
teen minutes later, setting up a pen- 
alty kick by Mauricio Cienfuegos. 
He beat Jeff Causey into the lower 
left corner to tie the game. 

Jose Vasquez, who had entered 
the game as a substitute in the 5Oth 
minute, setup the game-winning goal 
when he sent a cross from the left 
corner to Salcedo, who was 16 yards 
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3:30PM Baseball vs. 
Washington College 
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out on the right. 

Salcedo beat Causey with a shot 
inside the right post. Jorge Salcedo’s 
goal in the 72nd minute snapped a tie 
as the Los Angeles Galaxy rallied 
for a 2-1 victory over the winless 
United squad. 

Only minutes earlier, United goal- 
keeper Causey made an unbeliev- 
able save. Faced with a one-on-one 
situation, Causey charged the Gal- 
axy attackman and deflected the shot 
at point-blank range to the cheers of 
35,000 fans. 

Steve Rammel had shots in the 
82nd and 85th minutes for D.C. 
United, but Campos stopped one and 
the second went wide right. D.C. 
United outshot Los Angeles, 5-4. 
Causey made four saves, and Cam- 


pos had three saves for the Galaxy. 
Three Los Angeles players received 
yellow cards. 

The game did not feature the tal- 
ent level so prevalent in other leagues, 
such as those in Italy, England, or 
Argentina, but the level of play was 
adequate for an opener. The fan sup- 
port added to the mood of the evening 
and was a definite plus for the game. 

The only detractors to the game 
were the small size of the playing 
pitch and the rainbow of fruit flavors 
the referees were wearing for uni- 
forms. 

All told, however, the money was 
well-spent, and a good time was had 
by all. It almost felt like real football 
had finally arrived in America. Al- 
most perfect, but not quite. 


WOMEN’S LACROSSE 
STANDINGS Conf Over 
Ursinus 9-0 I1-I 
Franklin & Marshall 6-| 9-2 
Johns Hopkins 6-1 8-4 
Western Maryland 6-2 7-3 
Dickinson 4-3 6-4 
Gettsyburg 4-4 5-6 
Haverford 3-5 6-5 
Swarthmore 3257-5 
Muhlenberg 2-6 4-7 
Washington 0-8 =I-10 
Bryn Mawr 0-8 0-11 
BASEBALL 

STANDINGS Conf Over 
Ursinus 12-2 22-5 
Johns Hopkins 11-4 22-1) 
Washington 9-6 16-9 
Swarthmore 8-6 15-I1-I 
Western Maryland 8-7. 13-13 
Franklin & Marshall 7-8 14-12 
Haverford. 6-9 14-13 
Gettysburg 5-10 10-14 
Dickinson 6-9 10-19-2 
Muhlenberg 2-13 3-21 


SATURDAY 


11:00AM Women’s Lax 
vs. Washington College 

1:00PM Baseball ar 
Muhlenberg (2) 
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2:00PM Men’s Lax vs. 
Towson State 





TENNIS 
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STATISTICS 


Men’s Lacrosse 


Hofstra 9, HOPKINS 7 
Away * April 23, 1996 


| 2 
HOPKINS | | 
Hofstra , 3 I | 
Goals: 
JHU: Marchant 3, Denihan 2, Zuchelli, 
Evans 
Hofstra: Langtry 3, Miller 3, Judge, 
Panos, Testa 


Assists: 
JHU: Marr, Denihan, O’Kelly 
Hofstra: Miller 2, Hannigan 


Saves: 
JHU: Marcus 15 
Hofstra: Johnson 22 
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3:30PM Baseball vs 


4:30PM Women’s Lax at 





Women's Lacrosse 


HOPKINS |8, Western MD 7 Emily Kupprion, BM 


Home * April 23, 1996 


| 2 Final 
HOPKINS 6 (22a 18 
Western MD 5 a yi 


Goals: 

JHU: Ward 6, Dawood 3, Brennan 2, 
Sokolowski 2, McGuire 2, Kim, 
Fontoura, Barents 

WMD: Jarver 2, Francis 2, Wagner 2, 
North 


Assists: 
JHU: Brennan 3, Ward 


HOPKINS 18, Haverford 5 
Away * Aoril 20, 1996 


| 2 Final 


JHU: 
HOPKINS 18, Navy VI HOPKINS 10 68 18 2B: Bernstein, Weisholtz 
MEN'S Gonthe Cher Away * April 19, 1996 Haverford 3 5 8 3B: Bernstein, Beccara 
Washington 70 ic 413-2 pore ig lg Final?” Goals: sat wet Lae 
Johns Hopkins 6-1 8-2 HOPKINS 3 4 5 6 18 JHU: Ward 5, Brennan 4, Pertel 3, 
Haverford 6-2 10-9 Navy LF tee Pal el ere bal) Sokolowski 2, Barents, McGuire, Men's Tennis 
bas! mr aK Dawood, Dancz 
sen ; c Goals: Haverford: Capizzi 2, Upton, Nolan, 
Gettysburg 3-5 (7-6 JHU: Denihan 4, Zuchelli 3, Marchant Richman HOPKINS 7, Muhlenberg 0 
Muhlenberg 3-5 4-7 2, Godfrey 2, Evans 4, Berzins, Away * April 20, 1996 
Ursinus I-7 I-10 Galvagno, Marr Assists: 
W. Maryland 0-8 1-9 Navy: Walker 5, Newton, Meashaw, JHU: Brennan 3, McGuire 2, Ward, JHU M 
Hull 2, O’Leary, Borcz Boynton, Kim, Pertel, Neale Singles: 6 0 
Doubles: 3 0 
WOMEN'S Conf Over Raclates 
Gettysburg OO aplee: JHU: Marr 8, Evans, Godfre Scori Gls Asst Pts ; 
: ! i y, coring s ’ 
F&M 9-| 13-5 Marchant, Denihan, Berzins Tami Videon, FM 38 «618 «656 Women's Tennis 
Haverford 8-2 15-5 Navy: Walker 2, O’Leary 2, Newton, ColleenDunn,G 45 7 52 
W, Maryland Ge aye Ross 2, Hull, Gilroy Jess Colby, D 37, «14.5 HOPKINS 5, Bryn Mawr 4 
Dickinson 6-4 9-8 Francine Brennan, JH 3! 19 50 3 124, 1996 
; Away * April 24, 
Washington 6-4.» 9-8 Saves: Jenn Ward, JH 34 «15 49 
Bryn Mawr 2-8 2-8 JHU: Marcus 14 Megan DiPanni,M 35 10 45 JHU BM 
Swarthmore 28 2-13 Navy: 19 Denise Sarver, WM 28 14 42  Gingies 4 2 
Johns Hopkins 4-6 ~ 5-6 Jen Howe, U 26 Ge 42 ores pees 2 
Ursinus 9 oP l-9 Lara Ewens, S 300 cll 4l 
Muhlenberg et dicaiinnd ka (J Leslie Marotz,G 28 7 35 
SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
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The YOUNG ALUMNI FUND Needs Your Help!!!! 


The alumni organization which helps improve campus life is seeking 


NOMINATIONS 


for the following open committee positions 


Class of 1996 - 3 full-member openings 
Class of 1998 - 2 student representative openings 


Members and representatives are voted onto the committee by the current membership of the YAF. 


Nominations are also being taken for the Class of '96 Class Agents 


(one agent for the Kreger School of Arts & Sciences, one for the Whiting School of Engineering) 


Nominations or inquiries should be sent to the attention of: 
| Bill Warren 
Young Alumni Fund 
3301 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
Phone: 516-3405 
Fax: 516-3411 





Email: BWARREN@JHUDIS.DEV.JHU.EDU 
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Please include some background information on any potential nominees; (i,¢.--activities, major, offices held, etc.) 


Help the YAF to find tomorrow's volunteer leaders!!, 


ALUMNI® 
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Goaltending Sv GA Sv% 
Ellen McCarthy, D 126 66 65.6 
Amanda Rose, WM 145 88 62.2 

176 125 58.9 
Heather Donaldson, G 64 46 58.2 
Anita Patibandla, JH 103 81 56.0 
Carolyn Holmes,G 73 60 54.9 
Nancy Ching, FM 69" -62)52.7, 
Jill Maybee, S 95 87 52.2 
Kim Ryan, U 89 80 52.0 
Alex Singer, H 7 9a 49.5 
Peggy Busker, W 45 153 48.7 
Paige Morris, M 60 110 35.3 
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HOPKINS 16, Wash. Coll 7 
Away * April 23, 1996 


R Hee 
HOPKINS Gi 23 eee. 
Washington 7 12, 0 

























3:30PM Women’s 
Lax vs. Dickinson 
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Tosca at Lyric A Force To Reckon With 


Beautiful Libretto Closes out Baltimore Opera Company Season 





TOSCA 

Baltimore Opera Company 
Lyric Opera House 
Through April 28 


Conductor: Andrea Licata 

Stage Director: John Lehmeyer 

Set Designer: Holly Highfill 
Costume Designer: John Lehmeyer 
Chorus Master: James Harp 


TOSCA-..ssseersscsreernsserseennecsnees Elizabeth Byrne 
....Cesar Hernandez 


mciectte Justino Diaz 
Cesare Angelotti... Eric Owens 










SACTISEMIT ts cpecesceteeviccnc Franco Federici 
Spoletta......... .... Joaquin Romaguera 
SCIRIRONG, oh i. ovecsascteneecesscencs David Faircloth 
DRI lem ceerewaccravcmcashcsecteatto tice cckcas Jason Ryan 
SNE 1 Be ce ei hee tl ae James Athey 





by Maura LoMonico 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Opera divas are a force to reckon 
with. And Floria Tosca is no slouch. 
Add that to the fact that Italian opera 
is definitely the Baltimore Opera 
Company’s strong suit, and you have 
an incredibly dramatic performance 
this week at the Lyric. The company’s 
production of Puccini’s Tosca is 
beautiful and rich, yet at the same 
time understated and pure. 

The last opera of the season, Tosca 
is taking the Baltimore Opera out 
witha bang. Literally. There are even 
signs at the door warning audience 
members of the loud canon explo- 


sions and gunshots that take place 
during the opera. They are loud, and 
they are jarring. But they keep you 
awake—along with Puccini’s pow- 
erful orchestrations. 

The orchestra of the Baltimore 
Opera is on target as always. Con- 
ductor Andrea Licata brings out the 
best in these talented musicians, and 
the familiar themes from Puccini’s 
score leave a strong impression on 
the opera-goer. 

The libretto for Tosca, written by 
Luigi Illica and Giuseppe Giacosa, is 
as brilliant as it is funny. Its strength 
lies in its character development— 





With talented singers and 
beautiful sets, Puccini’s 
music and the libretto 
bring the dramatic story 
of the determined, yet 


hopeless lovers to life. 


specifically that of Tosca, the Italian 
opera singer. With talented singers 
and beautiful sets, Puccini’s music 
and the libretto bring the dramatic 
story of the determined, yet hopeless 
lovers to life. 

Tosca is a strong-willed woman 


who knows what she wants and 
sweet-talks her way around just about 
everything. Convinced that her love, 
Mario Cavaradossi, is having an af- 
fair with the Marquesa Attavanti, she 
jealously attacks his painting of Mary 
Magdalen—which happens to bear 
the Marquesa’s likeness, especially 
in her blue eyes. After apologizing 
and begging his forgiveness in front 
of a statue of the Madonna she has 
been revering, Toscacoyly adds, “But 
let her eyes be black ones!”", 

As Tosca, Elizabeth Byrpe is the 
perfect combination of loving and 
jealousy, smart and gullibje. The 
voice of this British soprang is rich 
and full. She evokes both humorous 
and sympathetic responses, and is 
the embodiment of passionate emo- 
tions. 

The scenery for this production is 
perfect. The stone walls and iron 
doors and gates’ bring the’necessary 
cold and mystery to the stage; depict- 
ing first achurch, then a palace room, 
and finally the site of the execution 
in the prison. Photos of Rome in the 
background provide a beautiful view 
“from” each of the sets: The feeling 
that the characters are actually in 
1800 Rome is real because'of details 
like these. 

Large-scale costuming is not nec- 
essary for an opera like Tosca. Un- 
like the last few Baltimore Opera 


Members of Estrojet Unite to 
Take Back the Night at UMBC 


by Emily Schuster 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The band defies categorization— 
it is not a purely feminist band, it is 
not exactly punk, and itis not riot girl 
either. However, despite the ambi- 
guity as to the group’s exact genre, it 
is certain that Estrojet believes 
strongly in feminist causes, and also 
that they put on a great show. 

Andriana Pateris, who was gradu- 
ated from UMBC in 1994, is ‘the 
_group’s lead singer and co-organizer 
of Take Back the Night. She reluc- 
tantly agreed to sing for the group, 
and according to Estrojet guitarist 
Rob Girardi, “she was really shy 
about it for a long time.” Watching 
Andriana perform, it is hard to imag- 
ine her being shy about anything. 
She has blue dredlocks and striped 
stockings, and when she sings her 
eyes are wide and fierce. Spoon 
Popkin’s long green hair, twisted into 
the shape of aconch shell behind her 
head, is all hanging loose by the end 
of the second song. When Estrojet 
plays, the stage is filled with motion 
and energy. 

Estrojet began almost five years 
ago as Womyn of Destruction 
(W.O.D.). The group, which origi- 
nally consisted of five women, was 
formed by a woman named Shirle. 
The women met once a week and 
played music just for fun. Most of 
them had no musical experience. But 
over time, they developed musically 
and at some point, and the group 
evolved into a “real” band. Estrojet 
has toured to Boston, New York, 
D.C., and Philadelphia. They have 
released three cassettes and three 
singles and have been included on 
several compilation discs. They are 
trying to release an album in Japan, 


_ ‘but so far have been judged “not 


punk rock enough.” 
When Shirle left W.O.D. about a 
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Estrojet launches UMBC’s “Take Back the Night.’ 


year ago, the group changed its name 
to Estrojet. The only two original 
members remaining are Andrianaand 
Spoon, the latter of whom adds a 
unique sound to the band by playing 
the accordion. The other current 
members of Estrojet are Rob, Naomi, 
the bass guitarist (she does not use a 
last name), and Chad Jones, the drum- 
mer. All members of the group are in 
their late twenties. 

Rob has been with Estrojet for 
about three years and was the first 
male member of the band. The group 
had originally envisioned itself as an 
all woman band, and so were uneasy 
about taking Robat first. Things have 
worked out well, however, as Spoon 
indicates. “Basically, I just see it as 
five people who belong together 
pretty well and work together well,” 
she says. “Male and female doesn’t 
come into play.” 

When the group changed its name 
to Estrojet, the band members also 
changed the focus of their music. As 





Whatever we write, we 
just try to make it as 
honest and creative as we 


can. 
—SPOON POPKIN 





W.O.D., their songs were very angry 
and political, although many of them 
had humorous overtones. “It was 
more lighthearted, though the mes- 
sages were serious,” says Spoon. A 
line from one of W.O.D.’s songs, 
called “Big Stinkin’ Man”, indicates 
this style. 

After a while, W.O.D.’s singular 
focus on feminist issues became a 
problem. “We began to get pigeon- 
holed,” says Rob. The group does 
not like to be billed as a “girl band” 


Courtesy of Estrojet 


because it puts. limits on the shows 
it’s asked to play. Their music is now 
more personal than political, although 
there is still a feminist flavor to the 
music. Rob describes the band as 
“feminist, but not separatist” and that 
when feminist issues come up in the 
music, “it’s more of a reflection of 
who the people are that make the 
music rather than a political agenda.” 





One of Andriana’s songs 
came out ofan 
experience of men not 
taking her lyrics 
seriously. 


Andriana agrees, saying, “As a 
band, ...we just try to be whatever we 
are. We don’t try to fit into any writ- 
ing styles... Whatever we write, we 
just try to make it as honest and. 
creative as we can.” . 

All members of the band write 
some songs, although Andriana has 
been writing most of them lately. 
Usually, whoever sings lead on the 
song also wrote it. “Every person 
writes for different reasons,” says 
Spoon. “There are so many different 
writers that there’s not one}focus.” 

Rob’s songs typically use stream 
of consciousness to deal with frus- 
tration. His song “Rattled” illustrates 
this. 3 

Andriana writes about personal 
things like riding her metorcycle, 
having her period, or personal con- 
flicts. She does still write political 
lyrics because she likes to deal with 
current issues in her writing. For 
example, her song “Revolutionary 
Flower’ is dedicated to Alice Walker 
and deals with gender issues. 

“Bverybody inthe band has pretty 
strong feelings about trying to do 
things to, help}women,?/Andriana 
says. 

When W.O.D. started playing, it 
was very unusual to see five women 
inaband. At the time, there were two 
other bands in Baltimore with one 
female member each, and tHe rest of 
the rock scene was pre inately 
male. “We used to get a lot of flack 
for being girls,” Andriana says. 
“Some people said the only reason 
people liked us was because.we were 
girls, and that’s just not true.” 

One of Andriana’s songs came 
out of an experience of men not tak- 
ing her lyrics seriously. In the song, 
she made the point that although the 
majority of music comes from men, 
that doesn’t invalidate lyrics that 
come from another perspective. 

“Women have always been sing- 
ers in bands, but they weren’t play- 
ing instruments,” says Ramona Pula, 
a young woman in the audience at the 
Take Back the Night show. “The fact 
that they [Estrojet] are women is an 
extra thing for me.” 

- Now, there are many more women 
involved in music, which Estrojet 
thinks is great. Although they do not 
take credit for this, they hope that 
their influence might have encour- 


productions, there is only one scene 
using the chorus, the Te Deum, in 
which the cast is in church garb—the 
costumes are functional, but nothing 





The stone walls and 
iron doors bring the 
necessary cold and 
mystery to the stage, 
depicting first a church, 
then a palace room, and 
last the site of the 


execution in the prison. 


terribly impressive. Tosca’s dresses 
are beautiful, yet relatively under- 
stated. Her gold dress is kept literally 
under wraps for most of Acts II and 
Ill. 

The translation used for the 
surtitles in this production was quite 
good. The projection itself, unfortu- 
nately, was not very good. Literally 
at the climax of the opera, right be- 
fore Mario Cavaradossi is shot and 
Tosca realizes it was not a mock 
execution as Scarpia had promised, 


Video Picks 






by Lance Wahlert 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Aslew of new movies have been 
released to video stores in the past 
week. Here’s a look at two of the 
better ones. 


Gus Van Sant’s follow-up to his 
torturous adaptation of Tom 
Robbins’ enjoyable novel Even 
Cowgirls Get the Blues, To Die For 
is about a newlywed, small-town 
woman with her sights set on being 
a big time broadcaster. With a great 
deal of hopeful determination, only 
one thing is standing in the way of 
achieving her dreams: her husband 
(Matt Dillon). Nicole Kidman plays 
the would-be Jane Pauley. And 
she’s ajoy to watch. Not only is her 
American accent stellar (covering 
up her Aussie roots), her turn as a 
vicious career-climber is most im- 
pressive. Jocquin Phoenix (the 
brother of River and Rain, plays the 
messed-up high school student she 
seduces to knock off her husband. 
An he does a fine job. But it’s 



















aged some women to start playing in 
bands. 

Estrojet’s Baltimore audience is 
basically the same audience that 
goes to all rock shows. Rob de- 
scribes them as “kind of a 
bohemianish crowd, an older 
crowd.” They usually have a good 
mix of both men and women. At the, 
Take Back the Night show and a 
riot girl show that Estrojet played 
in Washington, D.C., the audiences 
were mostly young and female. 


Estrojet’s music is having 
a positive influence on its 
audience, particularly on 
the young female 
contingency. 


Estrojet’s music is having a posi- 
tive influence on its audience, par- 
ticularly on the young female con- 
tingency. A woman named Lisa in 
the audience at Take Back the Night 
says she feels a connection with the 
music according to hermood. Ithelps 
her release tension and anger, but 
since it’s upbeat, it also keeps her 
going when she’s in a good mood. 
Her friend, Liz, enjoys the intelli- 
gence of the lyrics. Katie Myer likes 
that “they present themselves as 
strong, good examples of women.” 
Lili Kotlyarov, president of the 
Women’s Union at UMBC and co- 
organizer of Take Back the Night 
with Andriana, says that she enjoys 


listening to Estrojet because “it’s nice 


to know that they are... fierce 
women,” 

“Our message, especially for 
women, is to-be able to just stand up 
and be strong,” says Andriana, “Fight 
for what you want to fight for and 
believe in yourselves.,. You are pow- 
erful, and you can do whatever you 
want.” 

Direct all correspondence with 
Estrojet to: 

P.O, Box 29919 

Baltimore, MD 21230 








the projection of surtitles stopped. 
The action and the music carried the 
audience through, but if you don’t 
know the opera, you don’t know ex- 
actly what Tosca and Scarpia’s men 
are saying. It’s not terribly impor- 
tant, and you can get through the last 
few minutes without a translation, 


Vixen and Vicar 


Kidman who steals the show and 
brings to the mechanical plot a real 
sense of humor and excitement. To 
Die For earned more at the box office 
than all of Van Sant’s other four 
films (Mala Noche, Drugstore Cow- 
boy, My Own Private Idaho, and 
Cowgirls) combined, and the film’s 
backers have Kidman to thank for 
that. While she did rightfully earn a 
Golden Globe award for her perfor- 
mance (as Best Lead Actress in a 
Comedy or Musical), she was robbed 
of an Oscar nomination. Rent To Die 
For an see why. 

While Van Sant’s movie is good 
for laughs, the Canadian film The 


Boys of Saint Vincent (arauch better ~ 


film) delivers a much more serious, 
shocking, and complex plot. John N. 
Smith’s exceptional film focuses on 
the sexual abuse of young boys by 
Christian brothers. Based on a true 
set of circumstance, the film is set in 
Newfoundland and was made for 
Canadian television. (It was released 
in movie theaters in the States.) 
Oftentimes frightening and always 
intense, The Boys of St. Vincent 


BD 





Baltimore Opera Company 
Puccini’s Tosca is a joy to behold, both musically and visually. 
joy : 


but the audience was disconcerted 
enough to start talking at the most 
dramatic moment. This was one of 
those events that allows you to sim- 
ply listen and watch and take it all in. 
See this production if you get even 
a slight chance. Word is that student 
tickets are buy one get one free. 





would find it hard to be released on 
American television. Henry | 
Czemy plays brother Lavin, a tor- 

tured yet oppressed clergy who*. 
overwhelms the young boys in his’ 
parish. Czerny is certainly stir- - 
ring, but it is also well-tempered. | 
With his performance at the helm, | 
the film, though dealing with a | 
subject that could easily seem con- 
trived (the stuff that an American 
TV movie-of-the-week is made of), 
never wanders into hackneyed ter- 
ritory. It haunts the viewer, an ~ 
that’s plenty enough. 










ie 


Also new on video: Steal Big, — 
Steal Little, Andy Garcia’ plays’ | 
identical twin baseball players; 
Money Train, Wesley Snipes and 
Woody Harrelson as New York | 
City transit cops; White Man’s © 
Burden, racial discrimination is ° 
turned on its head thanks to John 4 
Travolta and Harry Belafonte; and ¢ 
How To Make an American Quilt, : 
Winona Ryder anda bunch of other » 
women question what makes a ° 
good mate and lover. : 


Spring Concert Tops Off Year for 
JHU Modern Dance Company 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Dance Company is one of the few 
organizations on the Homewood 
campus that help promote and de- 
velop student participation in the 
performing arts. 

Directed by Marilyn Byers, the 
company emphasizes modern dance. 
In addition to working to improve 
the skill and technique of the dancers 
inthe company, Byers focuses on the 
history, philosophy, and kinetics of 
modern dance. 

Twice a week Byers, who com- 
mutes from Laurel, leads the com- 
pany in three hours of practice and 
rehearsals. Other sessions, including 
the company’s regular Thursday 
meetings, are lead by the group’s 
president. During practice, members 
learn proper stretching, new dance 
patterns, and develop their technique. 

The company’s efforts culminate 
inits annual spring concert. In prepa- 
ration for the performance, members 
dedicate hours to individual practice 


and rehearsal. This spring’s concert 
marks the fifteenth annual perfor- 
mance by the JHU Dance Company. 

In addition to their own produc- 
tion, the company participates in 
practices with Byers’ company, 
Dance Dimension, based in Colum- 
bia, several times a year. 

Although funded in part by the 
University, the JHU Dance Com: 
pany raises additional funds by sell- 
ing tickets to their spring show, man- 
ning a bake sale during intermission, 
and operating a booth at Spring Fair. 

The company recruits all those 
interested in dance in the fall of each 
academic year. Providing an outlet 
for personal expression and valu- 
able education in the arts, the JHU 
Dance Company serves the Hopkins 
community and values its continued 
support. : 

This year’s concert will be held in 
Shriver Auditorium on Friday and 
Saturday evenings, April 26 and 27 
at 8 o’clock. 





File Phot 
JHU dancers perform their fifteenth annual concert this parihek 
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Showcase Reveals Musical Talents 


by Joe Ismert 


rl, 7 ; 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For the twelfth year in a row the 
Office of Residential Life held its 
*Musical Showcase. This year fea- 
~atured twelve participants from all 
-tlasses and all musical tastes. Inter- 
sestingly, there was an influx of 
*;- bluesy” performances, but the clas- 
+Sical instruments and performances 
©-prevailed again 
=) Possibly the air of difficulty that 
Surrounds instruments such as the 
violin and the flute give them an 
advantage over other performances, 


“but the showcase has more to offer— 


Including some more technical pieces 
On more modern instruments. 

One entry seemed to shirk the 
“classical” stigma and take third ($50) 
despite their competition. Newly cre- 
ated band, Coy, gave a Varnaline - 
like two song set which included “6, 
Something” and a song that they put 
together last night called “A Walk in 
the Park.” Bassist Tony Ceci gave 
the music some spirit with his overly 
violent movements to the less than 
upbeat tunes. Ceci also provided 
some cool riffs to jam by in addition 
to his own “dancing.” Drummer 
Bobb Bernales hauled a set onto stage 
that actually had more cymbals than 
drums (3:2). There’s a first for ev- 
erything. The music had an all around 
good mix, following Ceci good bass 
chatter. Reportedly the band was sit- 
ting around smoking cigarettes in 
March and decided to endeavor upon 
a journey that culminated in some 
songs and their first performance on 

Thursday night. 





Robby Szerecz sings. 


Noah. “La Marmota”. Fischbach/ 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Two other more modern musi- 
cians put«on distinctively electric 
shows as they brought 5-strings on 
stage in an effort to tantalize the 
crowd. First, Dat Nguyen, who passed 
up a $100,000 record deal to attend 
the University, hit the crowd with a 
lightening fast medley. He jumped 
from some Satriani, to the Peanuts’ 
theme song, and finishing with 
“Crossroads,” a song that was never 
placed on an album but was featured 
at the end of the movie Crossroads 
where Ralph Macchio sold his soul 
to play the guitar but won it back at 
the end of the flick by playing against 
the devil's chosen, played by Steve 
Vai. His finger tapping, string pluck- 
ing, and harmonic strumming was 
able to place third in an area-wide 
competition put forth by the local 
rock station 98 Rock earlier this se- 
mester. However, his playing as well 
as that of Dan Callaway, was not to 
the judges liking. Callaway played a 
quick original composition that fea- 
tured no effects and the theme from 
Alfred Hitchcock’s Presents. 
Callaway’s piece was simply called, 
“Improvisational.” His performance 
could have been helped by a slightly 
better amplifier, but since he is an 
electrical engineer he surely was a 
aware of this already. 

Andrew Malone kicked the show 
off with his own composition, “Walk- 
ing Around Blues” on the piano. It 
was founded in blues and impro- 
vised in jazz, and deserved to place 
but unfortunately his efforts were 
thwarted by all of the other classical 
pieces that featured piano accompa- 
niments. Not to say that the accom- 
paniments were better than his piece, 
but they made his piece stand out less 
simply because of the commonality 
of all the performances. 

Another guitar piece followed 
Malone’s 88-key demonstration, this 
time all seriousness was tossed aside. 
Sam Goldstein used his acoustical 
guitar to set the stage for his few but 
funny lyrics. With both “Boy you 
best not be making cocaine one of 
your toys” and “Man you best not be 
making cocaine part of your plan” 
leading the way for the crowd pleas- 
ing chorus— “You're Fucked!” 
Goldstein called his song the “Rud- 
der’ and his performance the “Rab- 
bit Show,” but there is no doubt that 
the final line of his song rang true, 
“T’m full of chemicals.” 

Then came the classical perfor- 
-mances, first a flute duet by Dan 
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Kirchner and Maria Maroulis. The 


?same two were able to place fourth 


last year at the showcase, but this 
year’s selection lacked what inspira- 
tion their previous show had. Maria 
had a bit of trouble carrying notes out 
towards the end, and the audience 
began to peer into their pamphlets to 
check on the next performer. Robby 
Szerecz came back to the Showcase 
from his first place rendition of one 
year ago. Szerecz, who sang a piece 


‘from the Marriage of Figaro last 


year, Switched to possibly the second 


most famous opera the Barber of 


Seville. Although his facial expres- 
sions and vocals were as talented as 
one year ago, the piece didn’t range 
as rapidly. Szerecz still made the 
best of it singing in Italian and plac- 
ing second ($75). 

The JHU gospel choir went on 
stage with their toe-tappin’, lively 
singin’, finger snappin’, hand 
clappin’, and short steppin’ show. 
Although they had the most people 
on stage, this kind of demonstration 
calls for some audience participation 
none of which could be found with 
the crowd on hand. Jenesta Matthews 
followed with a heartwarming rendi- 
tion of my favorite Weird Al song, 
“You Don’t Love Me Anymore.” If 
you haven’ t heard this song, then ask 
all of your friends if they have it, and 
if you come up empty handed, then 
feel free to call me, and I can play the 
video for you— you can’t help but 
laugh. 

Roisin Egenton, whose parents 
are both from Ireland, put together a 
medley of songs on the violin which 
started on the sad-side, conjuring 
images of Mel Gibson on the rack 
and screaming, “Freeeeedom.” In the 
second portion, her solo picked up 
resembling something from Darby 
O’Gill and the Little People, which, 
by the way, was Sean Connery’ first 
film; he even sang in it. Her merits 
won her a fourth place award worth 
$25. 

Jeff Fetter played a mandolin for 
the second act during the second set 
that included two original composi- 
tions. His reasoning was that there 
wasn’t a lot of mandolin music out 
there so he played his own. The first 
song, “Toasting the Elements,” had 
forced vocals and a lot of strumming, 
but his next melody pinpointed some 
fairly racial ideas based upon Chi- 
nese culture in Pennsylvania. Includ- 
ing such words as “Chink, Rick Shah, 
and Sushi”, the song resembled some- 


A LOST CITY 


A MAN OF DESTINY 


A TEST OF HONOR. 
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. by Chung Park 
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Hello all. Coming this next 
weekare performances by both of 
Peabody's major performing en- 
sembles. 

On Tuesday, April 30th, the 
Peabody Symphony Orchestra 
willaperform the Queen Mab 
Scherzo from Berlioz’ musical ad- 
aptation of Romeo and Juliet, the 
great G minor symphony of 
Mozart, minimalist John Adams’ 
Shaker Loops, and Rondes de 
Printemps of Debussy. This con- 
cert brings guest conductor Rich- 
ard Rittman to Peabody, where he 
willereceive the Distinguished 
Alumni Award. I expect the con- 
certto go very well, as rehearsals 
with Maestro Pittman have been 
very enjoyable. 

Oni Wednesday, May Ist, the 
Peabody Concert Orchestra will 
perform Milhaud’s Le Beouf sur 
le Toit; or “The Beef on the Roof,” 
Gershwin’s An American in Paris, 
andia work of Duke Ellington. My 
good) buddy Dan: Blankinship 
plays a big lead trumpet solo this 
con¢ert so’ make it down to hear 
himplays For recordings of the 
Gershwin; Debussy and Berlioz 
look! forthe: Montreal Symphony 
with:Charles: Dutoit. For the 
Milhaudiand Mozart, Bernstein is 
my choice. 

L-hope'some of you Hopkins 
people were able to make it down 
for the open house at Peabody. 
The survival of the arts is an issue 
we will all have to face in some 
way, as we decide if it is an inte- 
gral part of our lives. | hope that 
you will decide in favor of culture 
and the arts, for pragmatic as well 



































thing which Phoebe from the televi- 
sion show Friends might immortal- 
ize. 
Freshman Debbie Chien followed 
the mandolin with a violin concerto 
composed by Pablo de Sarasate and 
accompanied by her dad. It sounded 
somewhat like it belonged in a 
“Young Frankenstein” movie, or a 
silent movie with a sad scene. In the 
piece she demonstrated a fabulous 
amount of skill and technique which 
won her first prize ($150). .Oddly, 
this year’s showcase had a surprising 
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Peabody Notes 


as emotional reasons. 

This week I would like to focus on 
an instrument, one that has been 
widely and wrongly maligned—the 
viola. It is understandable that those 
who are lacking in depth might write 
the viola off for not having the bril- 
liance of the violin or the power of 
the piano, but those who do so are 
missing out on the dark, dusky, bur- 
nished sound of the instrument I love 
and play. Because it is larger and 
more cumbersome to play than the 
violin, it was considered the instru- 
ment for castoffs from the back of the 


second violins for many generations, ° 


but a new crop of viola virtuosos are 
changing people’ s perceptions of the 
viola, and it is slowly gaining the 
recognition it deserves. 

Modern composers are finding it 
a particularly useful vehicle for their 
compositions, as a dearth of good 
viola music ensures that their pieces 
will be accepted more readily than 
by violinists who have a far more 
vast standing repertoire. 

So how do you experience the 
beauty and wonder of the instrument 
no less an authority than Hector 
Berlioz deemed “noble?” Through 
great recordings, and concert atten- 
dance. Nothing is better than going 
to hear the Emerson String Quartet 
and having a seat right under violist 
Lawrence Dutton as he busts out his 
solo in the great string quartet of 
Bedrich Smetana, “From My Life”. 
Catch these people in person, but if 
you can’t, listen to them at home on 
these recordings: 

Dvorak’s American Quartet, 
Smetana’s From my Life; Mozart's 
Viola Quintets K515 and 516, 
Brahms’s complete string quartets, 
and Janacek’s String Quartets—all 


lack of violin solos which aided her 


cause. 

On the same note, there was a 
variety of opera pieces, including 
Claire Winter’s short but sweet vo- 
calization of “O Mio Babbino Caro” 
which followed Chien’s violin. Fin- 
ishing out the set were Tameika Lunn, 
a member of the Gospel Choir, and 
Guitar Dan and Blue Willy. Tameika 
sang the church favorite, “He’s Got 
the Whole World in His Hand” in 
addition to.a~German opera-called 
“Du Bist Wie Eine Blume.” She dem- 
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played by the Alban Berg Quar- 
tet, violist Thomas Kakuszka. 
Schubert’s Death and the Maiden 
Quartet; Bartok’ s Complete quar- 
tets; Chaicovskij and Borodin 
Quartets, Prokofiev Quartets— 
with the Emerson String Quartet, 
Lawrence Dutton, Violist. 

Beethoven String Quartets— 
Guameri String Quartet, violist 
Michal Tree. Mr. Tree is one of 
the pioneers of modern viola play- 
ing, and his playing throughout is 
marvelous, especially in the last 
movement of Opus 59, No.3. 
Bartok’s Viola Concerto— 
Pinchas Zukerman, viola; St.Louis 
Symphony, Leonard Slatkin, 
Brahms’s Viola Sonatas— 
Nobuko Imai, viola; Roger 
Vignoles, piano, Clarke Sonata, 
Works of Bridge and Bax——Paul 
Coletti, viola, Leslie Howard, pi- 
ano. Romances and Elegies for 
viola—Kim Kashkashian, viola, 
Robert Levin, piano; Mozart 
Kegelstatt Trio, L’ Archibudelli. 
Mozart Sinfonia Concertante— 
Pinchas Zukerman, viola; Itzhak 
Perlman, violin; Israel Philhar- - 
monic, Zubin Mehta. 

If any of you would like to hear 
some of these pieces live, come 
down to Peabody next Friday, the 
3rd of May, to hear me play the 
Sinfonia Concertante, Kegelstatt 
Trio, and Sixth Cello Suite of Bach 
(transcribed for viola). Many of 
my good friends will join me, 
stellar musicians all. 

As always, enjoy the music, 
and e-mail me at 
cpark@peabody.jhu.edu with 
suggestions, questions, recipes, 
auto maintenance tips, Or beerrec- 
ommendations. Adieu. 


onstrated her abilities with the ex- 
tremely high notes in the finale of the 
opera. Guitar Dan was less than im- 
pressive on the guitar as was Blue 
Willy on the harmonica. However 
Willy and Dan framed in the “bluesy” 
showcase. 

All-in-all the quality of perfor- 
mances was high, and audience was 
attentive. The variety of instruments 
and music led to an enjoyable evening 
and left all looking forward-to the 
unlucky 13th musical showease}’! 
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Anti-Oxidants to the Rescue 


by Uyen Le 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Ina Johns Hopkins research lab, a 
potential treatment for nerve damage 
has been found. Animal studies have 
shown that deferoxamine, a natural 
substance that belongs to a group of 
chemicals knownas antioxidants, can 
reduce damage to injured nerves and 
improve their recovery rate. 

Antioxidants such as 
deferoxamine work to protect the 
body against free radicals, a highly 
reactive species of molecules that 
wears down tissues. Free radicals are 
a side effect of oxygen metabolism. 
We need this process in to extract the 
energy from the food we eat in order 
to fuel the process of life. However, 
as a side effect, this process leads to 
the formation of free radicals, the 

| very poison that cripples our cells 
| with time and leads to our demise. 

The oxygen free radical is formed 
within the mitochondria, the cellular 
engines that provide us with the en- 

| ergy needed to perform the demand- 
ing daily activities of life. Within 
this organelle, high energy electrons 

| that are harvested from carbohydrates 
| and other food are shuffled through a 
cascade of reactions. Throughout this 
chain of reactions the energy of these 
electrons is used to produce ATP, the 

| energy rich molecule that cells use to 
do work. At the end of the chain, it is 

| oxygen’s job to catch the electrons. 
The problem is that as much as 


three percent of the time, an oxygen 
molecule will accidentally catch an 
extra electron, becoming a free radi- 
cal. With an extra, unpaired electron, 
an oxygen molecule becomes highly 
reactive, seeking to interact with other 
molecules in order to get rid of its 
extra electron. This can have many 
damaging consequences. 

Free radicals can attack DNA, 
causing harmful alterations in the 
double helix. They can also damage 
the lipids in the cell membrane, or 
the many proteins enzymes that cata- 
lyze the chemical reactions of the 
cell. 


Antioxidants are free 
radical scavengers, 
protecting cells by 
binding to and quenching 


the reactive molecules. 


Furthermore, through its interac- 
tions with neighboring molecules, a 
free radical does not only result in 
one point of damage, but can initiate 
an entire chain of reactions resulting 
in an accumulation of damage. For 
instance, if a radical yanks a posi- 
tively charged proton from a lipid 
molecule, this molecule in turn is 
made reactive and may steal a proton 
from a neighboring lipid and so on 
until there is a trail of damage in the 
cell membrane. As damage accumu- 


Who’s a LEGO Maniac’? 


| by Josh Greenberg 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The other day I was thinking about 
my childhood. Sitting in the Hut with 
a textbook in my hand, my mind 
began to drift back to the days before 
papers and problem sets, when Sat- 
urday morning cartoons were high 
culture and high technology was rep- 
resented by little 
colored plastic 
: pieces which 
magically inter- 
locked to form 
anything your 
) fertile imagina- 
| tion could come 
' up with. 
| Yep, I’m talk- 
|| ing about good 
|, old LEGOs. 
|} So, in an at- 
|, tempt to recap- 
|, ture my inno- 
cence and bring 
my deeply-suppressed inner child out 
into the open I hit the Web, looking 
for anything I could find related to 
LEGOs. 

The first and most obvious place 
to look was the official LEGO 
website, at http://www.lego.com. 
There, I didn’t find much in the way 
of true nostalgia... while I did find 
some directions on how to wash your 
LEGOs (We recommend that 
DUPLO and LEGO elements are 
washed by hand with a soft brush at 
amax. temperature of 40°C (104°F)... 
If the water is too hot, the elements 
may lose their shape and their 
'| clutching power will be affected), 
most of the site was downright de- 
pressing. 

It’s really kind of strange exactly 
how many different types of LEGOs 
they have now: Pirate, Castle, 
Aquazone, Western, Space and even 
Time Travelers. I’m not even going 
to mention DUPLO, the wussy LEGO 
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C; Welcome to the official LEGO World Wide Web - Microsoft Internet Explorer 


Lite bricks that are simply uncool. 
Man, I remember the days when I’d 
open up a new package of LEGOs 
and there was nothing inside but a 
bunch of rectangular bricks, with 
maybe a few windows or wheels 
thrown in, and a sheet of instruc- 
tions. 

Speaking of the instructions, it 
seems that LEGO has been having 
some problems 
lately with enthu- 
siastic web users 
who have been 
scanning . stuff 
from their old 
LEGO sets and 
creating pages de- 
voted to the art of 
LEGO. The 
LEGO Group is 
not amused, to put 
it mildly. The ma- 
jority of the total 
words on their of- 
ficial website are 
about one thing — copyright infringe- 
ment, from scanning stuff off of boxes 
to misusing the LEGO logo (you’re 
not allowed to display the familiar 
red and yellow logo anywhere on 
your unofficial webpage). Touchy, 
touchy. 

Luckily, though, there are some 
brave souls out there who are willing 
to risk the wrath of LEGO in order to 
bring a smile to our faces. To find 
‘em, try Jeff’s LEGO links at http:// 
www.mdn.com/crites/LEGO/ 
pages.html, where there are links to 
dozens of personal LEGO 
homepages, not to mention my fa- 
vorite one of all, the MIT Program- 
mable Brick project (you’ve got to 
see it to believe it). 

So, check out the official LEGO 
website just to see how bad things 
have gotten, then rely on the indi- 
vidual webpages of enthusiasts 
around the world to take you back 
to your youth. Happy building! 


week 
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Screenshot by Josh Greenberg 


The “official” (yet somehow disappointing) LEGO Homepage. 


lates in this manner, cells can start to 
falter, and sometimes die. 

Free radical attack can be particu- 
larly deleterious in tissues that do not 
regenerate, such as nerve tissue. Sci- 
entists now believe that the buildup 
of free radicals is stimulated when 
the blood supply to anerve is blocked 
due to injuries such as slipped discs, 
fractures, dislocations, and clots. 
Ordinarily, free radical molecules are 
cleared from the blood during nor- 
mal circulation, but blocked blood 
flow allows these harmful rholecules 
to build up. Blood flow cessation to 
a nerve can Cause nerve injury on its 
own, but restoring blood flow after a 
period of deprivation floods the nerve 
with a supply of oxygen, resulting in 
an elevated rate of free radical for- 
mation and ultimately further tissue 
damage. 

Fortunately, there are compounds 
known as antioxidants that can fight 
harmful free radical activity. Anti- 
oxidants are free radical scavengers, 
protecting cells by binding to and 
quenching the reactive molecules. 

Deferoxamine is an antioxidant 
that has been shown to reduce the 
extent of tissue damage resulting from 
blood flow stopping and restarting in 
various organs like the heart, skeletal 
muscle, and spinal cord. 

A group of Hopkins doctors has 
discovered a new application for 
deferoxamine in the treatment of pe- 
ripheral nerve damage. In the re- 
cent study, the scientists blocked 
blood flow to the sciatic nerve, the 
body’s largest nerve, in rats. They 
then examined the extent of damage 
and recovery rate in a group of rats 
given deferoxamine and in a control 
group. In comparing the two groups, 
they found that nerve tissue damage 
in the rats given deferoxamine was 
three times less than in the control 
group. The recovery rate of the 
deferoxamine treated rats was also 
greater. 

This is the first time that 
deferoxamine has been shown to be 
effective in protecting a peripheral 
nerve from free radical damage. The 
result of the study was published in 
the April 5 issue of the Annals of 
Plastic Surgery. 





Space Telescope Science Institute 
A rare snapshot of Saturn as seen from the plane of the planet’s rings, taken by the Hubble Space 
Telescope on August 6, 1995. Such views are only possible once every fifteen years. 


Atmosphere Found Around Saturn’s Rings 
Hopkins Researcher Leads Team, Confirms Decades-Old Hypothesis 


by Josh Greenberg 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Saturn’s rings have long been a 
mystery to astronomers, but thanks 
to the work of a team of researchers 
led by a Hopkins astronomer, we’re 
now one step closer to knowing how 
and why they formed. 

Until recently, all we knew was 
that at some indeterminate time in 
the past, something happened which 
resulted in aring around Saturn. Then, 
a few decades ago, scientists found 
that the rings were actually made up 
of small chunks of ice-covered rock 
orbiting the planet. 

Now, using the Hubble Space Tele- 
scope, Doyle Hall (an associate re- 
search scientist in the Department of 
Physics and Astronomy) has conclu- 
sively proved the existence of a faint 
atmosphere around Saturn’s rings. 

Ina paper published in this week’s 
Science, Hall and his team of re- 
searchers describe a meager layer of 
gas stretching almost half the planet’s 
radius above and below the rings. 

To understand where the atmo- 
sphere came from, we need to go 
back to the formation of the rings 
themselves. The best theory goes 
something like this: Saturn used to 
have one more moon than it does 
now, but at one point it orbited too 
close to the planet and was ripped 
apart by gravitational tidal forces. 


The pieces continued in their orbit, 
and eventually formed the ring sys- 
tem. The bright, vivid colors we know 
so well are a direct result of the icy 
coating of most of the particles which 
does all kinds of neat stuff to the 
sunlight reflected off of the rings. 
Scientists predicted 30 years ago 





“Although outer solar 
system meteorite impact 
rates are extremely 
uncertain, impact erosion 
can in principle limit the 
lifetime of Saturn’s rings 
to much less than the age 


of the solar system.” 


that there should be some sort of gas 
surrounding the rings. When sun- 
light hits the rings, some of the ice is 
vaporized and then broken apart into 
H and OH molecules. Meteorite col- 
lisions add to the process, knocking 
bits of ice off of the ring particles. 
The net result is that Saturn’s rings 
are losing mass at a fairly constant 
rate. It was this erosion that Hall and 
his colleagues discovered, with the 
help of Hubble and some good luck. 

It’s not normally possible to see 


the ring atmosphere—there’s too 
much glare from the rings them- 
selves. However, once every fif- 
teen years or so, the Earth passes 
through the plane of Saturn’ s rings. 
Edge-on, the rings look like noth- 
ing more than a line cutting across 
the middle of the planet, giving 
astronomers a perfect chance to 
check out the gas surrounding them. 

That’s exactly what Hall and 
his colleagues did. Using the 
Hubble Faint Object Spectrograph 
they detected the predicted hy- 
droxyl molecules in the tenuous 
atmosphere, confirming the de- 
cades-old hypotheses. Through 
their measurements, they’ ve been 
able to estimate that the erosion rate 
of the rings is as high as 3,000 kilo- 
grams of frozen water per second. 

This is more important than you 
might think—according to the pa- 
per published in Science, “Al- 
though outer solar system meteor- 
ite impact rates are extremely 
uncertain, impact erosion can in 
principle limit the lifetime of 
Saturn’s rings to much less than 
the age of the solar system.” 

If Saturn’s rings could be dated 
as much younger than the planet 
itself, it would be another piece of 
evidence that the rings are the rem- 
nants of an ill-fated former moon, 
helping to unravel the mystery of 
their formation. 





SCIENCE BRIEFS 





Mustering Body’s 
Soldiers To Fight Cancer 


Researchers at Johns Hopkins 
have demonstrated a new and poten- 
tially quicker way to recruit the 
body’s immune system in the war 
against cancer. 

In tests in lab mice, Hopkins sci- 
entists showed that the killer T-cells 
of the immune system can be alerted 
to the presence of cancer by another 
immune system cell, the antigen-pre- 
senting cell. Doctors one day may be 
able to use antigen-presenting cells 
to trigger immune attacks on cancers 
more easily and quickly than current 
methods, according to Alex Huang, 
an M.D./Ph.D. student at Hopkins. 

Huang won a é Young 
Investigator’s Day Award for this 
research and related efforts to deter- 
mine which proteins found on cancer 
cells consistently trigger an attack by 
killer T-cells. 





“This could save cancer 
patients some very 


valuable time.” 
— ALEX HUANG 





Both efforts will improve cancer 
immunotherapy, a new and rapidly 
developing branch of cancer treat- 
ment that uses the body’s natural 
defense systems to. search out and 
destroy tumors, according to Huang. 
The immune system is more potent, 
selective and thorough than chemo- 
therapy or radiation treatments, but 
to enlist the immune system’s help 
doctors have to develop effective 
methods to alert it to the presence of 
cancers. 

“Prior to our work, you needed 
two things to make a tumor vaccine,” 
explains Huang. “You needed a pro- 
tein common to all tumors that trig- 
gers a T-cell attack, and you needed 
your patient’s MHC class | mol- 
ecule.” 

MHC (major histocompatibility 
complex) molecules are unique to 
the cells of each person. In all cells, 
MHC molecules carry chopped-up 
proteins from within a cell to the 
cell’s surface, and display them for 
inspection by killer T-cells. 

“Your T-cells are trained to rec- 
ognize your MHC class 1 molecule, 
which is unique in everyone, and 
inspect what it is carrying,” Huang 
says. “If they find something wrong 


with the protein pieces, they nor- 
mally will attack the cell displaying 
the piece and kill it. But if they don’t 
recognize the MHC 1 molecule, they 
won’t inspect its contents.” 
Researchers are currently harvest- 
ing MHC 1 molecules from a 
patient’s tumors, joining them in the 
lab with bits of tumor protein, and 
returning them to the patient. 
Working under the guidance of 
Drew Pardoll, M.D., Ph.D., an asso- 
ciate professor of oncology, Huang 
demonstrated in mice that antigen 
presenting-cells may naturally be 
able to pick up tumor proteins, pro- 
cess them, and present them ina 
manner that T-cells will recognize. 
“This could save cancer patients 
some very valuable time ,” he notes. 
For his work, Huang was selected 
to receive one of two Michael A. 
Shanoff Awards given by the School 
of Medicine this year. His research 
into antigen-presenting cells was sup- 
ported by a grant from the National 
Cancer Institute anda gift from Zandy 
Leaderman of Baltimore. 


Severest Asthma 
Patients Undereducated, 
Undertreated 


A new Johns Hopkins study reaf- 
firms that physicians and other medi- 
cal staff are not giving severe inner- 
city asthma patients the treatment 
and the education necessary to pre- 
vent dangerous asthma episodes and 
costly visits to hospital emergency 
rooms. 

“The bottom line is that doctors 
are very much undertreating and 
undercoaching these people,” says 
Alkis Togias, M.D., an associate pro- 
fessor of medicine at Hopkins. 

For the study, published in April’s 
issue of the American Journal of 
Medicine, Togias and his team vis- 
ited admissions offices daily at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and Hopkins 
Bayview Medical Center for a year. 
Anyone admitted as an asthma pa- 
tient was asked to fill out a question- 
naire about how they and their doc- 
tors treat their asthma, 

Less than half of the patients were 
using drugs that reduce the likeli- 
hood of asthma attacks before they 
begin. Most were using 
bronchodilators—inhaled drugs de- 
signed to ease the effects of an asthma 
attack after it has started. Only 11 
percent of the patients knew how to 
take these drugs properly. 


Doctors had given less than 28 
percent of their patients an “action 
plan” to reduce the effects of a severe 
asthma attack as it begins. In addi- 
tion, some 30 percent of the patients 
had contacted their doctors as the 
symptoms began to worsen, and the 
majority were told to do nothing. 

“None of these characteristics 
comply with guidelines for severe 
asthma care established five years 
ago by the National Asthma Educa- 
tion Program,” according to Togias. 

Togias doesn’t agree with calls to 
increase asthma education for doc- 
tors and nurses in the inner-city com- 
munity. 

“T think the only way to improve 
asthma treatment in an underprivi- 
leged community is to get these se- 
vere asthmatics to specialized cen- 
ters where the doctors will give them 
very consistent, very aggressive treat- 
ment.” 

Severe asthmatics would be re- 
ferred to these centers immediately, 
Togias says. The centers could imple- 
ment a much more organized and 
aggressive approach to educating 
patients about their disease and help- 
ing them better self-manage their 
condition. 


Flu Vaccinations May Be 
Safe For HIV Patients 


Johns Hopkins researchers have 
found tentative evidence that yearly 
flu shots are safe for HIV-positive 
patients. 

Clinicians treating these patients 
have been torn by concern that an- 
nual influenza vaccinations might 
increase HIV levels by stimulating 
the production of the immune cells in 
which the virus reproduces. 

Marshall Glesby, M.D., a 
postdoctoral fellow at Johns Hop- 
kins, treated HIV-positive patients 





“It’s becoming clearer 
that the answer to this 
question—does immune — 
system stimulation aid 
HIV?— may depend on 
what type of germ or 


vaccine is involved,” 
— MARSHALL GLESBY, M.D. 





with a flu-vaccine or a placebo, then 
measured HIV levels in the blood- 
stream for a month. 

“We found that the influenza vac- 
cinations had no significant impact 
on average patient HIV levels,” 
Glesby says. “We should conduct 
further studies to determine if influ- 
enza is a common problem for HIV 
patients, and whether vaccinations 
are an effective way of reducing that 
problem.” 

Vaccines, which are weakened or 
inactivated forms of disease-causing 
agents, stimulate production of 
memory cells, a type of immune cell. 
Exposure to weakened germ creates 
memory cells that are primed to 
quickly recognize the germ if it re- 
turns. The memory cells can then 
summon the immune system’s heavy 
weaponry to attack the infection be- 
fore it spreads. 

However, HIV infects and repro- 
duces in a type of memory cell, the 
memory T-cell. 

“Scientists have been worried 
about giving a vaccine that causes 
memory T-cells to multiply,” says 
Glesby. “That’s because these cells 
act like virus factories when they are 
infected by HIV.” 

Memory T-cells for any given 
germare relatively rare, Glesby notes, 
and the number of those T-cells that 
are infected with HIV may be even 
rarer. This could explain the results 
of the study. 

Glesby says, “The vaccine may 
have increased production of a small 
group of memory T-cells, and be- 
cause only a few of these memory T- 
cells were infected with HIV, HIV 
levels did not go up significantly.” 

Patient response to the vaccine 
also could account for the results, he 
notes. HIV-positive patients respond 
less frequently to vaccines than the 
general population. 

“It’s becoming clearer that the 
answer to this question—does im- 
mune system stimulation aid HIV? — 
may depend on what type of germ or 
vaccine is involved,” he says. “Tu- 
berculosis, for example, has been 
shown to increase HIV levels and 
accelerate progression to AIDS,” 

Glesby was selected to receive 
the annual Helen B. Taussig Award 
for his work with influenza vaccina- 
tion and HIV patients. His mentor is 
Alfred Saah, M.D., Ph.D., an associ- 
ate Hopkins professor of epidemiol- 
ogy and medicine. Glesby’s study 
was funded by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 


BS 
Fripay, Aprit 26 


Musical Venues 


The legendary Bo Diddley plays with 
the Kelly Bell Band at 7:30 and 10:30 
P.M. tonight in the 8x10. Solar Circus 
at the Bank. The Spitters, Thick 
Shake, and Approach rock the Fla- 
mingo Lounge. Estrojet, Buttsteak, 
and Ovarian Trolley all play Memory 
Lane, Bologna Snowflake, Neutral 
Zone, Mud, and Modern Ruins per- 
form: at Club Midnite Greg Brown 
will perform his own unique blend of 
folk music at the Coffee House at Mays 
Chapel. 


BMA Music: Wall Matthews and Aleta 
Gregne will play on Friday and Saturday 
nights, $17.50 ($13.50 students) 
0100. 

8°30, p.m. 


235- 


Goucher: The Goucher College Span- 
ish Club presents an evening of Hispanic 
Classical music in Merrick Hall. Admis- 
Sionds $3 and tickets can be purchased at 
the door. For more info, contact Enrique 
Jimenez at 337-6237. 
7 p.m. 


Lectures 


Gallery Talk at the BMA: The Cone 
Collection. 
2 p.m. 


Physics Colloquium: Joel M Schnur, 
Naval Research Laboratory, will present 
“Lipid Tubules: Formation, Character- 
ization and Applications.” Instructional 
Television Facility, Maryland Hall 214. 
2 p.m. 


On Campus 


Tripto Annapolis: Transportation pro- 
yided. Sponsored by the Junior Class, 
just doing their part to make your life a 
little better. Call 467-9263 for info. 

2 pn. 


Agapé Campus Ministry: invites you 
for a night of praise and worship, sharing 
of the Word, fellowship, and prayer. 
Shaffer 100, call Eddie at 235-4468 for 
info, 

¥:30_p.m. 


Coffee Grounds: held every Friday in 
the Ratt (basement of Levering). See 
your fellow students perform and munch 
on free refreshments. If you are inter- 
ested in performing call 516-5006. 

70 p.m. - I a.m. 


Off Campus 
Outdoors Club: Whitewater rafting. 


th.Honor of Boy Scouts: The Walters 



























~ Monday, May 6th 


~ 9:00pm to 1:00am 


Art Gallery, call for times. Enjoy the 
exhibit “Scouting through the Eyes of 
Norman Rockwell,” a selection of 16 
works depicting boy scouts as part of a 
tour by the Boy Scouts of America in 
honor of the 85th Anniversary of their 
1910 Society. 547-9000. 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory: above Burke’s res- 
taurant, Light & Lombard sts., 752-4189. 
Performing: Rickey Bordeaux, Ron 
Browne, and Mark Howard. 


Slapstix Comedy Club: The Broker- 
age, 34 Market Place, 659-7527. Per- 
forming: Mark Cordes, Karen 
Rontkowski, and Dave Beck. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27 


Musical Venues 


Crushing Day at Bohager’s. Let’s Go 
Bowling, Skunks, and Smooths rock 
the 8x10. Three Malcontents and 
Pursey’s Lil Hot Box perform at the 
Flamingo Lounge. Guzzard, Gaunt, 
and Webster play Memory Lane. 


A Minifestival of Opera: Peabody 
Opera workshop offers three different 
operas for your enjoyment this weekend 
at different times. Free in the North Hall 
of the Peabody Campus. For info and 
times call 659-8124. 


Off Campus 


Baltimore Contemporary Print 
Fair: at the BMA. Tickets $10, includes 
admission to the museum. 

11 a.m. 


Barbecue at Goucher College: Spon- 
sored by the Baltimore Intercollegiate 
Planning Committee. Transportation pro- 
vided. Food, music, & fun. Come out 
and meet students from area colleges. 
Call 467-9263 for info. 

1 p.m. 


Comedy 
Comedy Factory: Performing: Rickey 
Bordeaux, Ron Browne, and Mark 
Howard. 
Slapstix Comedy Club: Performing: 


Mark Cordes, Karen Rontkowski, and 
Dave Beck. 


SUNDAY, Aprit 28 


Musical Venues 


Metal madness at the 8x10 featuring 
Hidden Aggression, Deceased Pes- 
simist, Sadistic Torment, and Fluid. 


~ Tickets only $5/ person 
available at Student Activities 
Office, Merryman Hall 


for more information call Asma @235-7791 
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Zeni Geva, Today is the Day, and 
Glazed Baby strut their stuff at Memory 
Lane. 


Smokey Robinson Live: Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall, 1212 Cathe- 
dral Street. Listen to the classic hits and 
the soon to be released songs by Smokey 
Robinson as he appears in concert to 
benefit the Baltimore Education Schol- 
arship Trust. 481-SEAT for info. 

7 p.m. 


Chamber Music Society: Eliza Garth, 
solo recital. At the BMA. Tickets: $5. 
Call 486-1140. 

8 p.m. 


Lectures 


Walters Tour: “Sports in Art,” a gal- 
lery tour with the docent. Tour is free 
with admission. 547-9000. 

1:30 p.m. 


Off Campus 


Battle Cry: For McHenry National 
Monumentand Historic Shrine, East Fort 
Avenue. Watch a Union garrison en- 
campment of 300 troops reenact the days 
of the Civil War. Info call 962-4290. 

8 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


Monpay, AprIL 29 


Musical Venues 


Every Monday Dj Selah’s Reggae, hip 
hop, jazz, and local artists jam is held at 
the 8x10, Movie night at Memory Lane 
- featuring Wild at Heartand Eraserhead. 


Robert Hall Lewis Memorial Con- 
cert: performed by the Chamber Music 
Society of Baltimore in the BMA. Tick- 
ets are $15, $5 students. 486-1140. 

& p.m. 


Lectures 


Johns Hopkins School of Medicine: 
Dean’s Lecture IV. “Role of Tissue Spe- 
cific Alternative Splicing of Protein 4.1 
Pre-mRNA in the biogenesis of the red 
cell membrane,” by Edward J. Benz, Jr., 










COME CELEBRATE THE LAST 
DAYS OF SENIOR YEAR! 





M.D. William Osler Professor of Medi- 
cine and Joint Appointment in Molecu- 
lar Biology and Genetics, Director, De- 
partment of Medicine. Hurd Hall at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

5 p.m. 


On Campus 


Yoga Classes: Clipper room, free. 
7:00 p.m. 


f 


Tuespay, APRIL 30 





Musical Venues 


Peabody: Symphony Orchestra led by 
guest conductor Richard Pittman, per- 
forms works by Berlioz, Mozart, John 
Adams, and Debussy. Friedberg Hall, 
Peabody Conservatory, 659-8124. Tick- 
ets are $14, $7 students. 

7:30 p.m. 


On Campus 


The Detroit Newspaper Strike and 
Media Monopoly: a talk sponsored by 
the GRO and Baltimore Solidarity Net- 
work. In the Garrett room of the MSE 
Library. 467-7756. 

4 p.m. 


Writing Seminars Reading: Decker 
Professor John Irwin’s The Mystery to a 
Solution: Poe, Borges, and the Analyti- 
cal Detective Story won the Christian 
Gauss Award from Phi Beta Kappa in 
1994. As a poet, he is the author of The 
Heisenberg Variations. Excerpts from 
his current long poem in progress, “Just 
Let Me Say This About That,” have 
appeared recently in Raritan and are 
forthcoming in Boulevard and The Yale 
Review. Tudor & Stewart Room, 323 
Gilman Hall. For info call x7562. 

8 p.m. 


E-Level: live jazz. 
Off Campus 
Residents Advisory Board: Trip to 


the Orioles Game: call x5013 for details. 
7:30 p.m. 


Monday 


‘ ‘Tuesday 


dly Serving Starbucks Coffee 


SAE D.J. NIGHT! 


¢ LIVE Jazz starting at 9 PM 
Come and enjoy Unit One Jazz Group! 


WeEpnNESDAY, May | 


Musical Venues 


Blue Miracle at the 8x10. Flo at 
Memory Lane. 


On Campus 


Lambda Phi Epsilon Bone Marrow 
Drive: Come out for the chips and drinks, 
and while you’re there help out the Na- 
tional Bone Marrow Registry. The 
records for possible minority bone mar- 
row donors are limited. You can have the 
chance to save someone’s life. So if you 
are a member of any ethnic minority 
group, please come out to make that first 
step. In the Great Hall, call Mike Lee at 
366-8270 for info. 

10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 


THurspay, May 2 


Musical Venues 


The Winebottles and The Shake at 
8x10. DOA and Ultra Bride play at 





APRIL 26, 1996 
Club Midnite. 


Lectures 


Cognitive Science Colloquium: Sa- 
rah Breedin, Dept. of Psychology, UNC- 
Charlotte, “An Investigation into What 
Makes Verbs Difficult,” 234 Krieger 
Hall. 

3:30 p.m. 


Off Campus 


Freestyle at the BMA: “Dance Fe- 
er,” African Dance lessons, a perfor- 

mance by the Kimberly Mackin Dance 

Company, screening of “Strictly Ball- 

room,” dancing to the greatest hits of the 

rock n’ roll era. Free. 

5 p.m. . 


ONGOING ATTRACTIONS 





Dancing: The Baltimore Folk music 
Society presents American Square and 
Contra Dancing every Wednesday at 8:00 
p.m. at the Lovely Lane Church, 2200 St 
Paul St. Admission is $6 for members 
and $8 for non members . Call 366-0808 


Al Gators, 8501 Ft. Smallwood Rd., Riviera Beech, 255-2132 








Balls, 200 W. Pratt St., 576-0721 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, 727-0468 








Bank, 401 S. Eutaw St., 837-0502 
Bohager’s, 515 S. Eden St., 563-7220 


Buddie’s Pub, 313 N. Charles St., 332-4200 





Cafe Tatoo, 4825 Belair Rd., 325-7427 


Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 276-9085 








Center Stage, 700 Calvert St., 332-0033 


Club Midnite, 2548 N. Howard St., 243-3535. Pool, dancing, drink specials. 
Club Charles, 1724 N. Charles St, 727-8815 
The Coffee House at _ Sie 11911 Jenifer Rd, Timonium, 922-5210 








































Fat Lulu’s, 18 18 Maryland Ave. 6 
Felis Point Cafe, 123 . Si Balto 


Sat 










E-LEVEL Is NOW TAKING fer FOR EMPLOYMENT | 
K Stop by the a rn 


Mon-Wed 3 p.m. - 12 am. 
Thurs/Fri ’ 


"1 


* Wine by the Glass/Bottle 


St. 539-8051. Every 
7PM, Sun. $3 for all 





3 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
5 p.m. - 2a.m. 





E-Level Events: April 26- May 2, 1996 
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for information. English Country danc- 


ing, same time and place on Monday 
evenings. 


EXHIBITS AT THE 
WALTERS 


The Walters Art Gallery: The 
Walters has several rotating exhibits for 
your viewing pleasure. It is located on 
Centre Street, between Charles and Ca- 
thedral Streets. Admission is $4.00 for 

adults, $3.00 for senior citizens, and free 
to all persons age 18 and younger as well 
as full-time students with valid identifi- 
cation. Hours are Tuesday- Sunday 11:00 
a.m.to 5:00 p.m. Call547-ARTS formore 
information. Daily Docent-led tours of 
the permanent collection are held daily, 
Tuesday - Friday, at 1:00 p.m. 


The Psalms of David in the Middle 
Ages: Exhibit continues until May 19. 


Blossoms and Beauties: Flower 
Themes in Japanese Prints Exhibit 
continues until June 16. 


MARYLAND SCIENCE 
CENTER 


The Maryland Science Center is 
located at 601 Light Street, in the Inner 
Harbor. Admission is-$8.50 for adults, 
$6.50 for children 4-17, senior citizens, 
and military personnel. Children under 
the age of four are admitted free. The 
Center is open every day of the year 
except on Christmas and Thanksgiving 
days. For more information call (410) 
685 - 5225. 


Deep Sea Treasures: Visitors will 
discover what it means to venture into a 
world without light, with temperatures 
just above freezing, where the surround- 
ing pressure is enough to crush a human 
body. Visitors will also meet strange, 
monster-like creatures who live in the 
lightless, frigid water of the deep ocean. 
Fourteen interactive components com- 
prise this traveling exhibit, including 
hands-on examples of diving bells, SO- 
NAR, robotics technology, and many 
artifacts recovered from wrecks lying on 
the deep ocean floor. Until May 19. 


Imax Films at the Imax theater, Grand 
Canyon - The Hidden Secrets (alternates 
with Stormchasers daily). Rumble over 
the roaring rapids of the Colorado River. 
Glide al6ng the canyon rim in an ultra- 
light airplane. Follow the path of the 
river which has cut the gorge over thou- 
sands of years. Tornadoes, hurricanes, 
and monsoons hit Baltimore on the 5- 
story tall screen of the Maryland Science 
Center’s Imax Theater in the form of the 
film Stormchasers. From a relentless 
monsoon rain in India to deep inside the 
vortex of a tornado to the spookily calm 






eye of a hurricane, Stormchasers takes 
viewers on a heart- stopping adventure. 
Call for times. 


Nightmax Films Now playing, Mys- 

tery of the Maya and Seasons. Mystery of 
the Maya tells the tale of a people who 
constructed huge pyramids, vast cities, 

and ornate temples without the aid of 
metal tools, beasts of burden, or the 
benefit of the wheel. Seasons is a re- 

markable, often awe-inspiring, look at 
the many ways in which life on Earth 
adapts to the changes of the seasons. 
Nightmax movies are Imax films shown 
on Friday and Saturday Evenings. Call 
for times. 


Planetarium Now showing is Rhythms 
of the Sky. This latest production exam- 
ines the role of time in our daily lives - 
and the ways in which we mark its pas- 
Sage. Rhythms of the Sky provides a his- 
torical perspective on the ways in which 
time has been measured with distinct 
precision and accuracy. It also demon- 
Strates the changes of the sky over time. 
A look at why the night sky is predictable 
year after year, and a discussion of the 
age of the universe complete the show. 
Call for times. 


THEATER 


Center Stage: “Spunk,” a play with 
music adapted by George C. Wolfe from 
the stories of Zora Neale Hurston, is a 
blues filled celebration of the resilience 
of African-American women. 700 N 
Calvert St. 332-0033 for info. 8 p.m. 
Tuesday-Saturday, 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday, plus 2 p.m. on April 6, 20, 27. 
Through the 28. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


Agapé: Campus Ministry invites you to 
join us for morning prayer. 7:00 a.m. 
weekdays in Shaffer 100. All are wel- 
come. 


Looking for Summer Employment? 
Coach Babb needs Camp Counselors 
and arts and crafts teachers for the JHU 
Summer Day Camp. 6 weeks - June 17 
until July 26. 9-4 Monday through Fri- 
day. Call Coach Babb if interested at 
x7485. 


Chess Club: The Chess Club meets 
every Wednesday from 7-10 p.m. incon- 
ference room B. All skill levels wel- 
come. 


Red Cross Hop-a-thons: On Wednes- 
day, May 1, 1996 children from local 
day care centers and nursery schools will 
hop for pledges to support disaster relief. 
Volunteers are needed from 9-11:30a.m. 
Call 764-7000 x7070 to register. 


Hopkins needs HIV negative volun- 
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teers: The Center for Immunization 
Research at Johns Hopkins is looking 
for 40-50 volunteers who do not have the 
HIV infection to participate in a study of 
two preventive vaccines. The studies are 
Phase I and Phase II safety and efficacy 
studies but the vaccines do not use live or 
inactivated HIV products. The studies 
will require volunteers to visit the 
Hopkins Clinic in East Baltimore about 
20 times over the course bf two years 
(mostly during the first mine months), 
For info call Michael, Cass, Eric, or Jane 
at 955-7283. 


Homewood Discussion Group Gay/ 
Lesbian/Bisexual discussion and social 
group meets weekly on campus. Enjoy a 
bite to eat after each meeting. For more 
information, call Bob at 889-7081. 
7:30 p.m. 


A Place To Talk The schedule for the 
APTT rooms. In AMRI (next to the study 
lounge): See 6:00 p.m. - 
12:00 a.m. Levering (across from 
Arellano): Sunday-Thursday 6:00 - 8:00 
p.m. On Fridays both room$will be open 
from 9:00 p.m. - 12:00 a.m. Or if you 
need to, you can call at 516-8001. 


¢ 
Internships Available Do you want 
real-world experience for your resume? 
Perhaps you’re thinking about a career 
in business, government, health care, 
law or conflict resolution. The Maryland 
Attorney General’s Consumer Protec- 
tion Division has internship positions 
available each semester and summers. 
You will learn much about the consumer 
protection agency of Maryland and about 
its duties. The Division’s downtown Bal- 
timore office is open.Monday through 
Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and is 
easily accessible by all public transpor- 
tation. For more information, call Ann 
Brooke at 576-6300 or see the literature 
on file at the Career Center. 


Casting Call/Audition Notice: “The 
Dibley Files,” asketch comedy/TV pro- 
duction. Video production begins in 
late April and runs through August. 
Stage production will begin in August 
and run through performance dates in 
early September. Cast members are 
not required to participate in live per- 
formances and no previous acting ex- 
perience is required. Technical and 
artistic support is also needed. To 
schedule an audition time, call An- 
drew Whitman at 467-7839 or e-mail 
Satchel @jhuvms.hef.jhu.edu. 


F ] 
Needed: people to work on 
the Calendar 





Got a life? Join the N-L staff and we'll 
fix that. Come on by the Gatehouse o7 
call 516-6000. 











The H OP is looking for enthusiastic students 


interested in getting involved with a fun and rewarding 

activity. Apply to be a committee chair on the HOP! 
Help decide what concert happens next year, what 
entertainers will come, and where trips will go. 


We have positions available in: 


Comedy 
Lyceum 
Fine Arts 
Public Relations 
Social 
Special Events 


Sports and Recreation 


Treasurer 


For more info., get an application packet or call Nim at. 243-8360 or 
Amanda at 467-6301. Applications can be found at the HOP office, the 
Levering Union Desk, and the Wolman and AMR II mailrooms. 


GET INVOLVED WITH THE HOP! 
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La Marmota 
Have you ever wondered just who is La Marmota? As a public 
Service, the powers that be at “the movie box” are happy to 
present to our faithful readers, the story behind La Marmota. 
This week, we proudly publish The Legend of La Marmota 
(below, in italics). 


Weekend Wonderflix 
The Heat is on for Weekend Wonderflix this week. The shows 
start in Arellano Theater at 8:00 and 10:30 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday. Call x8666 for details and film times. Once a short 
while ago, there were two students named Julie and Noah who 
were new to Hopkins. Soon afterwards, Bob entered the pic- 
ture. Bob is a student who is, well, not exactly new to Hopkins... 


Snark’s Midnight Movies 
No word yet on what the Reel World will present this week— 
for some reason they’ re just not picking up the phone at x8666. 
But try for yourself! ...Although Noah, Julie, and Bob all knew 
each other, none of the three knew that everyone knew every- 
one. That is until Julie asked, “Hey Bob, Do you know 
Noah, ?......” 


The Senator Theater 
The Senator presents Flirting With Disaster, starring Mary 
Tyler Moore and Ben Stiller. Showtimes: Friday and Saturday 
at 1:00, 3:15, 5:30, 8:00, 10:30 p.m.. Regular show admission 
for adults at the Senator is $6. The Senator Theater is located at 
$904 York Rd. ...and Julie instructed Bob, “Call Noah ‘La 
Marmota.’” “La Marmota??” Bob queried. “That’s right, La 
Marmota!” ...Cail 435-8338 for more information and times. 


The Charles Theatre 

The Charles Theatre this week celebrates its 20th anniversary. Stop 
by and celebrate by seeing the classic Robert DeNiro/Jodie Foster 
film Taxi Driver. Bob’s there! It’s a brand new print and this 
Scorcese film is worth seeing again! Showtimes: 9:25 p.m.—extra 
afternoon show at 4:40 (Sat-Sun only).. ...and Bob, whose knowl- 
edge of Spanish is limited to “La Isla Bonita” and “Hola, Senor 
Duck” was confused, And Julie said that Noah was a student in the 
first class Julie taught at Hopkins. It was Spanish at 9:00 a.m. and 
Noah always fell asleep. From then on, Julie dubbed Noah “La 
Marmota,” translated as “The Sloth.”... Beginning tonight is Jon 
Blair's Oscar winning documentary Anne Frank Remem- 
bered. It’s based on the famous diary, and narrated by Kenneth 
Branagh. Showtimes: Friday 7:00 p.m., Sat-Sun 2:25, 7:00 p.m., 
Tues-Thurs 7:15 p.m. Monday's Hong Kong Entry is Black 
Panther Warriors. Showtime 7:15 p.m. The Charles is located 
at 1711 N. Charles St —Call 727-FILM for details. 


Sony Rotunda 

Jane Eyre. Oops, we had the wrong Bronte last week. Okay, 
it’s based on the Charlotte Bronte novel. Showtimes: 2:00, 
4:30, 7:00, 9:30 p.m. Fargo Based on a true story and the 
cinematography is brilliant. Showtimes: 2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 10:00 
p.m.. Matinee tickets cost $4 before 6 p.m., and regular tickets 
are $6.75. ...and soon afterwards Bob addressed Noah publicly 
as La Marmota. Noah was taken aback that someone other than 
Julie had even heard of La Marmota... For times or more 
information call 235-1800. 
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Towson Commons 8 General Cinema - 
This place isn’t half-bad. Just avoid Joe’s mom. The” 
Truth About Cats and Dogs is obvious. Cats are okay : 
dogs suck! Showtimes: 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8:00, 10:15 p.m. ~ 
The Birdcage Sorry Alice, it’s empty! Showtimes: 12:55, — 
3:45, 6:45, 9:30 p.m. Fear It’s such a good vibration. It’s — 
such a sweeeeet sensation (or a 3rd nipple!) Marky Mark ~ 
rules! Showtimes: 1:00, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10:00 p.m.. The ~ 
Last Supper features Jason Alexander as a right-wing _ 
wacko who loses hand. What a rush! Showtimes: 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 p.m. James & The Giant Peach ~ 
Check out the small creatures after James, ahem, enters the | 
peach. Showtimes: 1:30, 3:25, 5:20, 7:20, 9:15 p.m. Mrs. 
Winterbourne. Poor girls who enter rich society... on” 
the next Ricki Lake. Showtimes: 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 9:45 
p.m. The Quest stars Jean-Claude Van Damme! 
Showtimes: 12:45, 3:00, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 p.m. Primal ~ 
Fear with Richard Gere and Baltimorean Edward Norton. 
Showtimes: 1:05, 4:00, 7:00, 9:55 p.m.... Time passedand — 
eventually Julie went off to a faraway land. But with Julie 
far off, a strange thing happened. Soon everyone started 
calling Noah “La Marmota.” In fact, he even got a 
Valentine's Card addressed to La Marmota.... 
The Late Shows selection includes Braveheart at 11:15 
p.m.. The Rocky Horror Picture Show, From Dusk 
Till Dawn, 12 Monkeys, and Seven all are showing at - 
midnight. Yeah! These late showings only cost $2. — 
825-5233 for more information. : 





United Artists Harbor Park 


..oddly enough, although La Marmota has now entered — 
the Hopkins vocabulary, Julie is still off across the pond 
unaware that Noah has assumed the identity of La” 
Marmota... New movies are: Sunset Park. Rhea Perlman — 
runs a basketball team but Cheers fans won’t want to call 
her “Coach.” Showtimes: 1:00, 1:50, 3:30, 4:20, 5:50, 
7:00, 8:10, 9:30, 10:30 p.m. Mulholland Falls stars Nick 
Nolte and John Malkovitch. Showtimes: 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, _ 
9:50 p.m. The Quest with Van Damme. Showtimes: ” 
1:25, 3:40, 5:30, 7:50, 10:05 p.m. : itn 





Orpheum Cinema 
The Fells Point Theater has Angels and Insects for only 
three more days. The story is excellent, the costume sae pe 
is brilliantly wild, Patsy Kensit appears naked and there’s ~ 
even full frontal male nudity. What else do you need? See — 
it! Showtimes: 7:30 Fri-Sun with a 3:00 matinee on Satur- : 
day and Sunday. Starting Monday is The Destiny of © 
Marty Fine. You treated me kind, sweet destiny. ig 
Showtime: 7:30 p.m. Also starting Monday is Wall of 
Sand. That’s what Bob and Kevin were digging pels 
on Sunday. Call 732-4614 for details and the infamous ~ 
answering machine... and strangely enough, although Bob, ” 
Julie, and Noah are all well-acquainted, to this day, the 
three of them have never been in the same place at the same 
time. But that will change when Julie returns from across _ 
the vast divide to Johns Hopkins in about a month, Some- 
day in the distant future, she will be telling children this 
very story, and the children will be astonished to learnthat — 
it was Julie herself who created “The Legend of ap 
Marmota.” os 
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The Baltimore Intercollegiate Programming 
Committee 
in conjunction with the HOP 
Presents its first annual: 


COLLEGIATE 
CORNUCOPIA 


sunday, April 28th, 1-5 PM 
Come on over to the Goucher College 
Residence Quad 
for free food and a good time 


Featuring the bands: 


The Supertonics 
Skin 
Living in a Tube 


All these colleges will be there: 
Johns Hopkins 
Goucher 
College of Notre Dame 
UMBC 
Towson State 
Morgan State 
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THE ‘WuHo Am I?’ Ourz 





Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors (3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) and Eddie's Supermarket 


(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). Win a case of beer and $10 worth of munchies. 





“Bring me prisoner 24601. Your time is up and your parole’s 
begun.” 


The QM, as noted in the last issue, is feeling quite nostalgic— 
as this will be the penultimate incarnation of his weekly place in 
the sun. But one question still remains: Who is QM? 


This week’s quiz is a potpourri of questions—all laced with 
clues as to the identity of QM. Some questions may be easier 
than others, but all (in some small way) lead to the path of QM 
enlightenment. These are all questions that QM has wanted to 
ask over the semester —but has been warned that they would 
show a bias, or give away the identity of QM. So here’s the 
perfect forum. 


And, as mentioned last week, the search continues for a new 
QM to take the reins. So if you think you are up for the weekly 
challenge of stimulating the trivial minds of Hopkins readers... 
sorry, that should be trivia minds... don’t forget to submit a 


sample quiz with an additional 5 quiz topics before time passes 
you by. 


As always, answers are due by Wednesday, 5PM at the 
Gatehouse or News.Letter@jhu.edu. Good Luck! 


1) Give the full name and place of birth of Pope John Paul II. 

2) In what year did former Johns Hopkins Band Director 
Conrad Gebelein die? 

3) Billy Joel’s signature song, Piano Man, reached what 
number on Billboard’s Top 100 list? In what year was it 
released? 

4) The Johns Hopkins Lacrosse team has done some heavy 
recruiting from Long Island in the recent past. What high schools 
did JHU LAX stars Brian Piccola and Terry Riordan attend? 

5) And speaking of high schools, what is the only full- 
scholarship Catholic high school in the country, and where is it 
located? 

6) Prior to marrying (and later divorcing) covergirl Christy 
Brinkley, what supermodel was Billy Joel dating? 

7) The QM has always idolized the Jesuits: so inventive, so 
ingenious, so ruthless. Who founded this order, and when did 





they do so? 


8) Every great sports arena has an affectionate term for its 
cheap seats. Be it the Dawg Pound in Cleveland or the roof 
across the street from Wrigley Field, sports fans create legends 
around the very homes of their chosen teams. What is the 
sobriquet for the notoriously... boisterous cheap seats in Madi- 
son Square Garden when it plays home to the New York 
Rangers? 

9) Of course, the QM could not bring up sports arenas without 
talking about the House that Ruth built, the home of the Bronx 
Bombers, Yankee Stadium. Just beyond the left field wall stand 
monuments to the rich history of the Yankees. Only one of the 
plaques is dedicated to a former Cardinal. Which one? 

10) What former director of the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs was forced to leave after she brought Dr. Leonard Jeffries 
to Hopkins, claiming she “didn’t really know anything about 
what he would speak about?” 

11) Name the Delta Upsilon brother who served as RA to 
Vincent house and now serves as Young Trustee. 

12) In what year was the English translation of The Commu- 
nist Manifesto published? What was the original language of the 
text? 





CROSSWORD 


13) Who led (as president) the Johns Hopkins Young Demo- 
crats in the last presidential election year? Where is he now? 

14) Speaking of former New Yorkers (whoops, bit of a hint 
there), the Big Apple proved a fertile field for the alternative 
music scene earlier this decade. The Spin Doctors, Blues 
Travelers, Joan Osborne and a variety of other acts all started by 
touring in and around New York City. What famous club was 
(and is) at the heart of this jam-happy rock scene? 

15) And speaking of the Docs and Traveler, what high school 
did both Chris Barron and John Popper attend in their younger 
days? 

16) While Baltimore may not have a music scene to rival New 
York, the city that reads does play host to one of the best cop 
series on television: “Homicide, Life On the Streets.” What star 
of “Homicide” will play the lead in what play for New York’s 
Shakespeare in the Park this summer? 

17) What Baltimore city councilman moonlights as an Irish 
balladeer, and what is the name of his band of rogues? 

18) Name the only kosher Chinese restaurant in the Baltimore 
area. | 

19) Where do Teach Baltimore high school teachers teach 
during the summer? 

20) How much do bleacher seats cost at Camden Yards? 


Bonus/Tiebreaker: Who is the QuizMaster? 


Last week’s quiz sparked a lot of memories - and a lot of 
entries. The winners, with a PERFECT ENTRY, was the Johns 
Hopkins Animation Club team of Ko, Lee, Liu, Lin, Miao, Na 
Song, and Tu. Wouldn’t you expect them to win? 


1. Mystery Machine; 2. Spacely Sprockets, Cogswell Cogs; 3. 
Koozoo; 4. Mel Blanc; 5. Tweetie Pie (1947); 6. Iludium Q-35 
Explosive Space Modulator; 7. Der Ring des Nibelungen; 8. 
Wile E. Coyote, Super Genius; 9. Orson Wells; 10. Water Tower; 
11. Tale Spin; 12. The Philadelphia Orchestra, with Leopold 
Stokowski; 13. Pong and Perdita; 14. FernGully: The Last 
Rainforest as Batty Koda; 15. Beauty and the Beast; 16.52 
terabytes; 17. Kelsey Grammer; 18. Sven; 19. Fire; 20. Aquata, 
Allana, Arista, Atina, Adella, Andrina. 





EXPOSURE 








ACROSS 
1 Head covering 
5 — makes waste 
10 Jason’s vessel 
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by Paula M. Armotan . 
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14 Impulse 
15 Aquatic mamma! 
16 Vinegary 
17 Pasternak hero- 
ine 
18 Film spools 
19 Painful 
20 Warns of immi- 
nent danger 
22 Quantity of food 
24 Jug 
26 Plant part 
27 Like some paint- 
ings 
31 Equine animals 
35 — ammoniac 
36 Wooden shoe 
38 Drink noisily 
39 Hastens. 
41 At no time 
43 Ohio's lake 
44 Happening 
46 Russian revolu- 
tionist © 1995 Tribune Media Services, Inc. 
- 48 “Peer Gynt” All rights reserved. 
name 
49 Hold ANSWERS 
51 Incorrectly 7 Stage 
styled 8 Spills the beans 
53 Kind of schoo! 9 Not the real 
- 55 Wander thing 
56 Cookacertain 10 Come together 
', way 11 Housetop rdlalule. 
Percussion 12 Hindu teacher 
60 Petrument. _13.Gity on the Oka 201s Mal {vi {aie! 
64 Kazan 21 “— the night...” ar 
65 Refuse 23 Letters 
67 — podrida 25 Mutineer 
68 Soft mineral 27 Worker with a 
.. 69 Correspond flashlight 
70 Lacking feeling 28 Artless 
71 Evening gown 29 Swift 
fabric 30 Peace symbols 
72 Adjust again 32 Rustic 
73 Redand Yellow 33 Getup 
34 Kind of trap 
DOWN 37 Opera singer 
1 Expressive 40 Make a speedy 
recovery 
2 AM. Roberts 42 Rebound 54 Cleanse 61 Melancholy 
3 Fiendish one 45 Retread 56 Wagers 62 — mater 
4 Costlier 47 Kind of bean 57 Jai — 63 Workrooms, for 
5 Rider 50 Delicious drink 58 Small stream short 
6 Had a bite 52 Fruits 59 Cup handles. 66 Understand 


Original photo submissions are welcome for Exposure. Have any Hopkins life shots, travel photos, or any other 
intriguing pictures? Send your color or black and white photos to Campus Mailbox 1230, or bring it down to the 
Gatehouse, and leave it c/o Exposure. For more information, call the News-Letter at 516-6000. Photographs returned 
upon request. , DS, 
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Fr q THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
\ UNIVERSITY 


ye a meeting of the 


Johns Hopkins 
University Board of 
Trustees, April, 1897, 
the following resolution 
was passed and entered 
upon the minutes: 


{Pes OLVED, That 


in accordance with the 
advice of the Academic 
Council, permission be 
given to Messrs. V.E. 
Smith and J.M. 
Thomson, students, to 
publish for one year a 
newspaper, provided 
that the plan submitted 
is carried out in amanner 
satisfactory to the 
President-=-of — the 
University. 


And so the saga begins... 


A Note From the Editor: 


The year was 1897. The 
Spanish-American War was 
about to begin, the British 
were about to fight the Boers 
in South Africa, William 
McKinley was the President 
of the United States, and 
Edgeworth Smith and James 
Thomson were preparing to 
embark on a journey that 
would lead to 100 years of 
history. 

The charter given them 
was only for one year but 
this paper has far exceeded 
that small goal. Despite hav- 
ing undergone dozens of 
design changes, the name 
and the purpose have re- 
mained unchanged over the 
course of a century. It is 
difficult to discern exactly 
why the News-Letter suc- 
ceeded when their prede- 
cessors had all failed. Per- 
haps it was the inclusion of 
the graduate student body, 
perhaps the sanction of the 
university administration, 
perhaps it was just time to 
have a newspaper on cam- 





pus. Regardless, the paper 
did succeed and flourishes 
today as never before. 

This 48-page tabloid edi- 
tion is the culmination of a 
yearlong effort to collect, 
synthesize, 
and dissemi- 
nate=2 100 
years of 
news, fea- 
tures, sports, 
arts, science, 
and opinions. 
It follows a 
straightfor- 
ward chrono- 
logical pat- 
tern. We have 
included a 
couple of fea- 
ture articles 
about the 
many failed 
attempts be- 
fore the News-Letter to start 
a newspaper at Hopkins, 
about our home for thirty 
years, The Gatehouse, and 
about the future of print jour- 
nalism from our eyes. 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS NEWS-LETTER 


Each decade of the News- 
Letter is divided into four- 
page signatures. You may 
notice that styles vary from 
section to section. This 
variation is a function of the 
differences 
in the paper 
itself over 
the years. 
More than 
that, how- 
ever, it 1S a 
function of 
each of the 
editors’ own 
personal 
style. 

Our edi- 
tors largely 
chose de- 
cades on the 
basis of their 
own inter- 


ests and this, 


too, is reflected. It was our 
attempt to capture, as realis- 
tically as possible, the mood 
of each decade. 

This paper was and is the 
most substantial review of 
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the history of the News-Let- 
ter ever undertaken. It re- 
quired the dedication and 
long hours of the entire edi- 
torial board and many more 
staff members. Without that 
effort, this project would 
have ended in futility. One 
individual deserves particu- 
lar mention in this en- 
deavor—Photography edi- 
tor Noah Fischbach. He 
spent the entire week, in- 
cluding the better majority 
of each night, at the 


Gatehouse scanning, refin- 


ing, cropping, and manipvu- 
lating the myriad numbers 
of photos and graphics from 
the archived issues of the 
paper. Many of these were 
extremely delicate and re- 
quired special attention. 
We hope you enjoy this 
brief flash into history. We 
certainly did. | 


eritantern Barteau 
Editor-in-Chief 
1995-96 
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A NOTE FROM THE EDITOR 


1876-1896: 


IN THE BEGINNING 


FEATURE: THE GATEHOUSE. 


1897-1909: 


POLO BOF9: 


POZO Za 


[930-1 939: 


1940-1949: 


1950-1959: 


1960-1969: 


FOLOAITLS: 


1980-1989: 


1990-1996" 
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GENESIS 


GROWTH 


THE ROARING ‘20S? 


A NEW DEAL 


WAR AND PEACE 








The Smolderings of a Paper to the Inception 


by Joe Ismert 


The year was 1896, and the entire popu- 
lation of the Johns Hopkins University had 
their hair slicked down and parted in the 
middle. Bowties, big collars, and 
pocketwatches were all standard. 

Just twenty years earlier, a man by the 
name of Johns Hopkins passed away, leav- 
ing the necessary funds to make his vision 
areality. The next year, Daniel Coit Gilman 
was inaugurated as the first president of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Although the 
first academic building on the Homewood 
campus was named after the first president, 










Originally 
printed in the 1896 
Hullabaloo, this 










was an appeal for a 
college paper, the 

third of such attempts 
by the students of The Johns Hopkins 
University. 
























Each succeeding year proves more 
conclusively that some means of devel- 
oping a unity of interest among the stu- 
dents is absolutely necessary for the 
advancement of the student life in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Under the 
present state of affairs there is no com- 
mon interest- no common bond of fel- 
lowship. Each man is a distinct and sepa- 
rate entity. Self, and self alone, is the 
underlying principle. 

Unfortunately this spirit is rampant, 
not only among the undergraduates, but 
also among the graduates and the alumni, 
all of whom seem to look upon their 
University as the place from which they 
have received something rather than a 
creation of which they are a part, for 
which they have made a sacrifice at 
some time or other. They look at their 
college life in the light of a shrewd 
bargain-and-sale arrangement, whereby 
they have driven a pretty sharp deal in 
the provender for their brains. 

Several devoted spirits for some years 
back have been searching with “prayer 
and fasting” for the remedy of this state 
of affairs. They have watched, as care- 
fully as their time and abilities would 
permit, the forces at work. They have 
noted that each graduating class seemed 
to break the ties which bound them to 














the campus was not always located at 
Homewood. In fact, the university was ini- 
tially situated at Howard and North Eutaw 
streets in downtown Baltimore. 


Eventually, two buildings were erected » 


on this site near the Peabody library which 
served as the entire campus. Known as the 
Administration Building and Hopkins Hall, 
respectively, these structures were “the en- 
tire university” when instruction began in 
1876. Over the next féw years, a variety of 
other buildings were erected in the names 
of those who donated large amounts of 
money. The university was rapidly running 
out of space,.thus President Gilman and the 


An Official Appeal for a 
College Paper 


their Alma Mater immediately upon gradu- 
ation. They have noticed and now feel for 
themselves the desire for some tie to bind 
the graduate and the undergraduate bodies 
together; and they have concluded, with all 
due deference and respect to the Faculty 
and Trustees of the University, that this tie 
can best be supplied by a college paper. 
No novelty or invention is claimed for 
this idea. Indeed, it is an old one. In 1890 a 
number of the most prominent members of 
the graduating class endeavored to start 
such a paper, but the attempt died 
“a’ bornin’” owing to opposition on the part 
of the Trustees and Faculty. A year later, 
“91 again attempted to overcome the oppo- 
sition of the “authorities.” Before applying 
to them, however, they wrote to the presi- 
dents of several of the leading colleges and 
universities of the country for their opin- 
ions on such publications. In almost every 





Trustees decided to move the campus. Ini- 
tially the Clifton fields, located east of 
Homewood, and donated by Mr. Hopkins 
himself, were used for athletic fields. 
Gilman began work in 1894 to acquire 
enough land for the new campus to be built 
on. William Wyman, in conjunction with 
many others, secretly gained enough adja- 
cent tracts to offer 179 acres to the univeristy 
in 1901. 

It was during this time of upheaval that 
the students of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity decided that something was needed to 
bind the student body. In 1890 an effort was 
made to start a paper, but not much more 






instance— it is hard to get accurate 
information, as none of the letters were 
ever returned to the “promoters” of the 
idea after they had been submitted for 
inspection— the reply was favorable to 
the college paper. Armed with such back- 
ing as this, the committee in charge 
presented their application with a feel- 
ing of confidence—— Misplaced! The 
answer came back, stern and emphatic, 
“No.” 

It was suggested that the University 
was publishing a paper or circular that 
should supply all wants in the line of a 
college paper. We beg leave to unite 
with our predecessors in questioning 
whether a circular or paper which, in its 
wildest flights of fancy, contains a list of 
names and honors, and in its more sober 
ones a description of the latest discover- 
ies in the hind leg of an ant, or a new 
formula for determining the rate of loco- 
motion of a fixed star, does adequately 
supply the want indicated. We admit 
that the conducting of a paper represen- 
tative of interests so diverse as those of 
our University would be a difficult task; 
we admit that we are oppressed with a 
feeling of timidity at the idea of having 
to establish one. But we believe that it 
can be done; it can be made a beneficent 
force in the University; that a proper and 
healthy college spirit can be created and 
fostered by it, provided there only be a 
succession of men earnest and persever- 
ing enough to surmount the difficulties 
of the preliminary stages of the enter- 
prise. And therefore, once more, gentle- 
men of the Trustees and faculty, we, 
respectfully, but unhesitatingly, request 
your consideration of the subject. 
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than talking was accomplished. Opposition 
from the Board of Trustees proved formj- 
dable. Then, in 1891, the idea sprouted 
again. Students elicited responses from 
presidents of respected universities which 
had papers already. Although the response 
was in favor of a paper, the students never 
saw the reply letters after their submission 
of a proposal. Instead they were only given 
the answer, “No!” Sure, there was a student 
yearbook published annually, but the year- 
book lacked something that was in dire need 
at the university: a method to present a 
collective voice on a regular basis. The 
yearbook could not provide a means of 
constant appeal. 

It was in the fateful year of 1897, how- 
ever, that a small crowd of undergraduate 
students vocalized their misgivings with 
regards to school spirit and institution cohe- 
siveness. Certainly, the feelings of alien- 
ation which the university was giving needed 





Faced with, 


JAil 


he, possibility of 
probationary status, two 
spirited students vehemently 
sought to unite the divided. 
Producing a paper for but two 
hundred undergraduate 
students, F. M: Thomson and 
V. E. Smith succeeded in doing 
what others had only dreamed — 


of in years prior. 





to be rectified. The undergraduates and the 
larger group of graduates were segregated, 
as if JHU was really two schools under the 
same name. Faced with the possibility of 
probationary status, two spirited students 
vehemently sought to unite the divided. 
Producing a paper for but two hundred 
undergraduate students, F. M. Thomsonand 
V.E. Smith succeeded in doing what others 
had only dreamed of in years prior. ; 
Upon the creation of the paper, President 
Gilman was quoted as stating, “every effort 
will be fraught with good which tends (0 
unite the students of this university a5 4 
society of scholars, to record and diffuse 
information respecting their frats, clubs, 
sports an entertainment, and to help 0" 
everything which makes the golden period 
of college life brighter and happier... 
An account in the 1898 Hullabaloo read: 
“It was a Ninety-eight man who founded, — 
together with a bright Senior, our College 
Paper. The first appearance of the News — 





Letter is alandmark in the literary history of 
this University. A paper like The News- 
Letter can have immeasurable influence 
over the whole mental life of the students. 
True college spirit, loyalty to the 
University’s cause, a broader interest in 
College affairs, love for literary attainments: 
all these can be spread through the columns 
of such a paper. Much has been achieved 
during the few months of The News-Letter’s 
existence. The House and Senate owe their 





... Innovating with technology 
and all available media has 
been a goal of this publication 
for the past 100 years, and, 
regardless of the time period 
this silent credo will remain... 
as constant as the tick of the 


Gilman clock tower. 


origin to its timely aid. Our poets have 
found inspiration and encouragement in the 
prizes offered by the editors of the paper. 
Through its columns celebrated men like 
Albert Shaw, Woodrow Wilson, and Pro- 
fessor Adams have spoken directly to all 
the students. May the News-Letter continue 
its activity for many years!” 

The allusion to the House and Senate is 
regarding the influence that the News-Let- 
ter had in the founding of a student govern- 
ment at the Johns Hopkins University. 

In the fiftieth anniversary edition of the 
News-Letter Dr. John C. French, author of 
A History of the Johns Hopkins University, 
wrote, “The News-Letter’s half-century, 
begun with Gilman’s cordial good wishes 
four years before his retirement, represents 
a period in world history even more ex- 
traordinary then the Nineteenth Century 
had dared to dream. To its momentous 
changes universities have contributed much, 





and among them Johns Hopkins has had a 
distinguished place.” So, too, it has been 
with the News-Letter. 

Although printed matter has a rich tradi- 
tion at the Johns Hopkins University, it 
wasn’t until 1889 that the first yearbook 
was produced; it was called the Debutante. 
The next year the name was changed to the 
Hopkinsian, it stayed that way until 1892 
when the name of the Hullabaloo first ap- 
peared. The following year, the name re- 
verted back to the Hopkinsian and then one 
year later it switched back again— this time 
to stay. Hullabaloo stuck and produced the 
first accounts of the News-Letter. 

The Hopkins influence has always been 
fostered through publications. Gilman well 
understood the importance of this, and from 
the beginning he took steps to see that the 
results of his handpicked faculty’s investi- 
gations would be broadcast to the world. It 
is interesting to acknowledge that the stu- 
dents of the university wanted to do the 
same with their findings, but were denied 
this. The Johns Hopkins Press was founded 
in 1878, and it remains as the oldest estab- 
lishment of its kind. 

In 1903, the Hullabaloo once again re- 
canted the glorious tale of the formation of 
the News-Letter. And with the first four 
issues in the 1896-97 academic year, the 
News-Letter succeeded in its experiment as 
the only other publication on campus. The 
first permanent staff was assembled for the 
following year (pictured below) and seven- 
teen additional issues was the result. That 
progress marked the head waters for what 
has become one of the finest college papers 
in the country. Today, The News-Letter is a 
publication which prides itself in its accu- 
rate reflection of the student body as well as 
presenting material that most interests stu- 
dents. Changing with the times and inno- 
vating with technology and all available 
media has been a goal of this publication for 
the past 100 years, and, regardless of the 
time period this silent credo will remain... 
as constant as the tick of the Gilman clock 





ITH athletics scaring upward, with the cage and new gymuasiam jast oper, with the establishment of 
the College Senate and House, and with an enthusiastic spirit all around, in the year 1H97 every~ 
thing was favorable for starting a college paper here at Hopkins—except the Board of Trustees. 
The ‘Trustees, for some reasou or other, lad never been willing to give their consent to a student 
paper, but in 1897 Mr. James M. Thoinpson, ‘97, and Mr. Edgeworth Sinith, ‘98, succeeded in per- 


suading the Board that another publication besides the anunal ‘‘ Hullabaloo '’ was needed here, The Trustees 
consented to the publication of Tax News-Letter as an experiment, and consequently four issues left the press 


during the latter part of the term 1396-1897. 


The experiment worked so well that in October, 1897, a staff was 


organized, and a small but carefully edited and well-printed volume of seventeen issues was the rgsult. 


‘The history of Tue News-Lerrer has been an example of growth and evolution 
ake-up of the paper there has been a steady growth, and in its 





improvements over the previous year; i the 


character an ever increasing tendency to closer contact with the students 


Every year has seen 


Materially the paper has changed 


from an eight-page sheet for the first three volumes to eleven pages (at about 750 words to a page) for Vohimes 
1¥. and V., and for Volume VI, (1goi-oz)}, an entirely new form was adopted. The Naughty-Two editors deemed 
it to the best interests of the paper to adopt the magazine form which makes the paper easier to handle and easier 


to keep. 


{flustrations have been introduced gradually, till now there is an art editor on the paper, and few sume 


bers are issued without one or two half-tone illustrations in addition to the regular department heads. 


The unique field which Tun News-Licerer has to cover at the Ho; 
The attempts of the later editors have been to do away with aus drevess. to wet the paper “‘ us 
students, to get them interested—and by interest ix meant not the passive mterest of 
They have introduced inte Tax Naws-Laierrer. columns more original 
empted to make@ 


the active interest at contributors. 
mattgr than ever belgee jand they h 






ave 








ins made it at times somewhat “dry.” 
* with the 
2 non-critical. perusal, but 








more literary byspublishing morg or less fiction. 


















It didn’t take long before the Hullaba- 
loo was poking fun at the newly founded 
News-Letter. In the 1903 book, the Hul- 
labaloo was an article entitled, “Hulla- 
baloo Just Out— General Dissatisfac- 
tion— All the Editors Disclaim 
Responsibility.” 

Atop the article ran a header resem- 
bling the appearance of the N-L header 
which read “Hopkins Booze-Getter”. The 
News-Letter was sold in those days, and 
the fictitious article nonchalantly joked 
that the price of the Hullabaloo would be 
raised significantly. 

In addition the Hullabaloo ran a vari- 


frencit King 


Grimes DieHentach 


The Johns Hopkins 
Booze-Getter? 





pede te aot 
“THE NEWS LETTER.” 


Kaman vds 








ety of other fictitious articles on the topic 
of Booze. More than likely, the reason 
for this writing style was the crossover 
of editors from the News-Letter to the 
Hullabaloo. 

The Hullabaloo also added to its bar- 
rage of the News-Letter a personals sec- 
tion where the editors were able to qui- 
etly indulge into the private life of the 
seniors. This effectively killed two birds 
with one stone: roasting the students as 
well as the “Booze-Getter.” 

The News-Letter survived the heck- 
ling to become the only continuously 
issued publication at Johns Hopkins. 


Kenonl Bfack 


Smith 


Cianet 


At left, the first description of The News-Letter, which described the progres- 
sion of the publication. It appeared in the 1903 Hulabaloo. 

Above is a photograph of the first permanent staff at the News-Letter. The 
Board of Editors depicted presided over the 1897-1898 academic year. 
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The Gatehouse: Our Home 


by Joe Ismert 


In October 1965, The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter decide to move its offices to a 
little building on the corner of Art Museum 
Drive and Charles Street. The greenish 
shake-rock building, called the Gatehouse, 
or the Homewood Lodge, originally stood 
at the entrance to the property of William 
Wyman, but now it bears the name above 
the door, “News Letter Office” (the hyphen 
is missing). 

The Gatehouse was erected in 1875 in the 
same architectural style as the Homewood 
Villa (a building which Wyman intended to 
marry his wife in, but was later torn down 





An Ode to the 
News-Letter 


Down at the Gatehouse on Art Museum Drive 
The weekly meeting begins promptly at 5 
Editors speak of stories and campus events 

The change of the University’s president 
” “Questions of style, layout, content, and printing 
Hide problems of deadlines- do they have meaning 
No room on the File Server and Cooper is gone 
Down in the basement there’s no light in the john 
No money for food, no cups for the drink 
To write late articles we need to think 
This page is not done, these pictures need placing 
Did copy bother to check this line’s spacing? 
Into the wee hours of morn’ we slave here each week 
Remembering that it is the truth that we seek. 


after severe deprecation). The Italian style 
can be seen in the small circular windows at 
the top of the building, the little chimney 
atop the house (merely for looks), and the 
small wooden gates entering into the BMA 
garden. 

After Hopkins acquired the building with 
the 179 acres from William Wyman, a va- 
riety of Departments and groups have used 
the facilities. In the 1920s and early 1930s 
the Department of Gas and Engineering 
used it; then’ after slight renovations in the 
mid-1930s, the building “lay fallow.” After 
this brief period, it is believed that the 
Camera Club may have used the building 
until the Chemical Engineering department 
began to in 1939 with two students who 

lived and did research in- 

side. 
Prior to their stay in the 
basement of Merryman, 
the student paper was 
housed in one of the first 
two campus buildings 
downtown. After a few 
nomadic years at the 
Homewood campus, the 
News-Letter finally settled 
in Merryman Hall. In 
1965, the News-Letter 
moved form the basement 
of Merryman Hall to the 
Homewood Lodge. 

Currently at the 
Gatehouse, the attic which 
has been the editorial of- 
fice, storage, and the gen- 
eral staff hangout now 
holds the archives for past 
issues. The main floor cur- 
rently contains both the 
business and the editorial 
offices as well as the typ- 

















ing terminals, the file server, and the printer. 
Itis on the main floor that the staff meetings 
are held weekly. The arced windows sur- 
rounding the main floor allow sunlight to 
beam through on particularly late produc- 


tion nights, signalling the tardiness of the 
issue. 


A Tale of Two Times: Change is Relative 


This originally ran in the Hullabaloo in 
1900. It precisely depicts the typical cre- 
ation of a News-Letter, and perhaps more 
generally the “goings on” of a college 
paper. 


IT IS SAFE to say that a man who under- 
goes the News-Letter work in its various 
departments, has no peer in the field of 
letters. Physically, mentally and spiritu- 
ally, he has opportunities beyond the com- 
mon race of men. He can produce, without 
previous notice, an article of any length, on 
any subject. He is a master of the art of self- 
defense. He is proof against criticism, and 
he may have reached the state where he can 
even mingle with the associate editors on 
terms of seeming friendliness. But when he 
leaves the paper comes his chief reward; 
- then he can comment and criticize and 
“cuss out” everything—proofreading, 
“make-up,” editorials—all unmindful of his 
own weary hours of labor and impotent 
rage over misprints. 

It is on Saturday morning that the pre- 
liminary skirmishes between the Editor-In- 
Chief and the board take place. The former 
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arises early and opens the News-Letter of- 
fice, establishes himself in whatever parts 
of the editorial chair may have escaped the 
last issue, and—waits. Ten o’ clock he mut- 
ters curses; eleven, he grows hot and cold 
and walks the floors; twelve, perspiration 
breaks out on his brow, still ten columns 
short. Stray members of the board straggle 
in, and submit their contributions, consist- 
ing principally of voluntary remarks on the 
running of college papers in general and the 
News-Letter in particular. These are re- 
ceived at first with solemn majesty, then 
with the broom and the mucilage bottle, and 
finally both sides retire to care for dead and 
wounded. Then come the long afternoons 
and evenings of “making up the paper,” the 
regulation statement that it will be out, 
“Wednesday, twelve o’clock sharp,” and 
the dying out of the last faint gleam of hope 
that it may be up before the coat-room 
closes. 

But it is on the next day that the. excite- 
ment comes. Two misprints in the Exchange 
Editor’s work, and “the best joke in the 
whole push” left out! The Editor-In-Chief 


_ columns of burning thoug 


flees for sanctuary to the News-Letter room, 
where he occupies a Strategic position, 
strongly entrenched. (Enter the Exchange 
Editor, coat off, sleeves rolled up, hair 
bristling with rage, and the fire of madness 
darting from his eye. ) Then follows the 
battle of the giants, while the Associate 
holds the watch, the Athletic Editor refer- 
Gens and the furniture is reduced to its infim 
species. Then comes a lull. The Exchange 
Editor resigns, his resignation is formally 
accepted, hastily withdrawn, and there is 
peace for a season. 

Such is the arduous process by which is 
brought into existence the Paper which 
during the past year, has been honored by 
numbering among its contributors G 
Stanley Hall, Hamilton W. Mabie, Everett 
P. Wheeler, James Schouler and a host of 
other stars. Take pity on the wretched be- 
ings who grind out the Paper every two 
weeks and help them out with contribu- 
tions: or at least think of your own profit 
and of the three hundred and eighty-four 


hts whi : 
yours for one-fifty. which will be 
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Our beloved Gatehouse: protector of the insomniac and keeper of lost souls, F 





If one takes the stairs down into cellar,a 
hugely different atmosphere surrounds 
them. It is here, in the “pit,” that the major 
ity of the production of the paper takes 
place. The darkroom rests in the back, 
beyond the bathroom, the reading room, 
section storage, and the layoutroom. Inthe 
layoutroom rest three 21" Radius monitors 
which are used for the bulk of the layout. 
Closest to the darkroom is Karl, the pho- 
tography computer, which is attached to 
the Nikon “Coolscan” scanner. Ee 

The furniture throughout the Gatehouse 
is retro 1960s, and the seating is quite low 
for the three and one-half foot tables. The 
tables stand at this height because of @ 
flood which once infiltrated the building 
and rose to that very height before receding 
back into the groundwater. In the editorial 
office hangs the traditional hammock—® 
favorite of everyone who leaps into ils 
woven mesh arms. 

Besides leaping onto the hammock, there 
are limited entertainment facilities at the 
Gatehouse; after all, itis a place to workon 
a world-class publication. A few portable 
stereos and two 9 inch televisions donated 
by current and graduated staff are sprinklee 
throughout the building, but overall the — 
is nothing fancy. The most recent addition 
of carpeting has made the building mo? 
inhabitable, and improved the working & 
vironment tenfold. =e 

The building has lasted longer than ® — 
century already, and as Jong as mainte — 
nance is kept, the Gatehouse should se¢ the y 
News-Letter continue to produce quality 
work well into the next 100 years. i 








1897-1909: The Genesis 





University Financial Concerns Lead Early N-L’s 


by Maximilian Barteau 


i i : m % he News-Letter began its 
pha Anand i formal existence in the 


are $k spring of 1897, led by 
lex § } two eager undergradu- 
Pi baeccreree e ia and sanctioned by 
Ynenet,” _} the university’s trustees. 
i Es ** At the outset, the paper 
was in a style more befitting a magazine— 
it only measured six and a half inches by ten 
inches, about the size of a quarter page of 
one of today’s newspapers. Moreover, it 
was a mere 12 pages of information. 
Nevertheless, this upstart publication 
survived the century and into the first de- 
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APRIL 28th, 1897. 


cade of the twentieth century with regular 
columns, few lead articles, a mix of fiction, 
and undoubtedly some good fortune. While 
these young men did not shy away from 
criticism, it was mainly couched in a hu- 
morous tone or, at its worst, it was a sugges- 
tive piece. 

There was none of the cynicism brought 
about by the Depression, fascism, World 
War Il, or Vietnam. If the paper was to 
choose a time for its birth, it would appear 
that these years provided the intellectual 
climate and the political stability for such a 
venture. 

The primary issue which dominated the 
paper during this time was the bequest of 
the Homewood campus by William Wyman 
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and William Keyser and the subsequent 
efforts to obtain the funds to move to the 
beautiful and spacious new site. Funding 
the university was of paramount concern to 
all members of the university community 
and President Gilman twice wrote in the 
pages of the fledging publication to entreat 
potential donors, including those in the 
Maryland state government, to support 
Johns Hopkins. 

Largely as a result of the graduate char- 
acter of the university, but in no small part 
to the efforts of Dr. Gilman, the university 
did flourish. By 1908, Johns Hopkins ranked 
second only to Stanford University in terms 
of per-capita wealth. The university had 
over six million dollars for a mere 651 
students enrolled. 

Socially, the Music Clubs and athletics 
dominated campus events. While the mu- 
sic clubs received regular and comprehen- 
sive press, it was the athletics that provide 
entertaining reading. Throughout this spe- 
cial edition, one theme remains constant: 
the more things change, the more they stay 
the same. 

This cannot be more true than for our 
“secondary” sports such as football and 
baseball. These teams could not win in 
1906 any more than they can win in 1996. 

In fact, the baseball team was performing 
so poorly that the newspaper ran statistics 
of the team’s latest ventures with mocking 
headlines. This, however, was the most 
critical writing found in the paper during 
these years. In almost all other cases, the 
articles about the athletic teams were en- 
couraging in their tone and supportive in 
their content. — 

Perhaps the only real issue the paper did 
tackle with vigor was that of the Honor 


} System. It appears that the debate gained 


real momentum near the turn of the cen- 
tury. The debate did not end there, of course. 
Once in a great while, some student politi- 
cian raises the idea again. As in the 1900s, 
however, the issue dies for lack of interest. 

The relationship between the Hullaba- 
loo and the News-Letter was particularly 
close. It was often the case that editors 
would leave in the middle of the second 
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semester to complete their duties as editors 
of the Hullabaloo. Interestingly, though, 
the annual, as it was then called, was rou- 
tinely late. 

Then, of course, it was only a matter of 
days or weeks. Today, on the other hand, 
we measure the tardiness of the yearbook in 
terms of years. 

On April 16, 1901 the Johns Hopkins 
University lost one of the preeminent physi- 
cists of the day in Henry Rowland. While 
Rowland was clearly not the first professor 
at the university to die, his unexpected 
death was felt very strongly throughout the 
campus. This is evidenced by the coverage 
his death received. He died late in the se- 
mester of 1901, but at least one memorial 
service was held as late as October of that 
same year. 

The early 1900s were stable in many 
ways for the university, but it was also a 
period of transition. Daniel Coit Gilman 
stepped down as the first president of the 
university and Ira Remsen was chosen in his 
place. 

As the decade came slowly to a close, the 
News-Letter had survived its trial year and 
many more. In the fall of 1910, the paper 
began its fifteenth volume. 


From the first editorial in the News- 
Letter, dated April 28, 1897. 


In this resolution a decision has 
been at length reached in the much- 
mooted question whether the students 
of the university shall, or shall not be 
allowed a periodical to represent that 
phase of university life, concerning 
the existence of which so many of our 
friends have been skeptical. And if 
this decision is not absolutely final, it 
only rests with the students them- 
selves to make it so. 

The advantages of such a paper are 
almost too obvious to require an enu- 
meration. But, besides promoting col- 
lege life and amalgamating the het- 
erogeneous elements of the university, 
it can, best of all, serve as a nucleus 
about which the opinions and senti- 
ments of the members of the univer- 
sity may cluster and crystallize. And 
again, every student should feel that it 
is only through his active co-opera- 
tion, assistance and sympathy that the 
News-Letter will be able to fill its 
appropriate place in the university 

e. 

The idea suggests itself, however, 
that the paper, once having been 
started, deserves the support of all 
Hopkins men, so long as it shows 
itself worthy, simply because it is a 
Hopkins paper. 





The Responsibility of Johns Hopkins in Lacrosse - 


April 15, 1904 


With success comes responsibility. This 
statement applies to all forms of success, 
and the responsibility is usually quite evi- 
dent. The success that Johns Hopkins has 
had in lacrosse is no exception to this rule, 
although perhaps its application will not be 
see at first glance. I shall endeavor, there- 
fore, to point out what responsibility rests 
upon our University, in consequence of 
having been, during the past six years, more 
successful at lacrosse than any college in 
the United States. 

There are a great many questions in re- 
gard to this game that all Hopkins men are 
agreed upon. It is needless to present to the 
student-body arguments to convince it of 
the merits of the game, both from the point 
of view of an ideal out-of-door sport, and 
from that of an excellent form of physical 
exercise. No words need be said about the 
pleasure of watching a game. I take it for 
granted that the students and alumni of 
Johns Hopkins are already convinced that 
lacrosse, as an ideal field game, deserves 
much more attention than the American 
colleges, generally speaking, have given it. 
I feel sure that we all heartily agree with 
Cyrus C. Miller, a veteran player of the 
famous Crescent Athletic Club Lacrosse 
Team, who has briefly summed up the mer- 
its of the game in these words: “Many 
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games have something to recommend them, 
bit no field game requires in a greater de- 
gree the combination of bodily vigor and 
manual skill, of physical endurance and 
mental quickness, of individual excellence 


and team organization, than lacrosse. It 
combines the best features of all other games, 
and for an all-round pastime for young 
America it is equaled by few and excelled 
by none.” The game is essentially Ameri- 
can, having originated with the American 
Indian, and should hold equal rank in every 
American college with baseball, football, 
and track athletics. 

At present the colleges that support la- 
crosse trams make up a small number, while 
those in which it has first to call on it 
athletes in the spring can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

To do all that can be done to increase 
these numbers, to aid in every possible way 
the spread of interest in lacrosse in the 
American colleges, and to encourage its 
growth where it now has a struggling exist- 
ence, is surely the responsibility which some 
to Johns Hopkins with the title of the Inter- 
Collegiate Lacrosse Champions of the 
United States. 

‘ Having made such a statement, to sug- 
gest some method of action is perhaps ex- 
pected of me. The greatest need of lacrosse 
in this country, that which will do no more 
to encourage and strengthen it, is a national 
organization, to which all colleges support- 
ing lacrosse teams of sufficient merit, shall 
be eligible for membership. Such an orga- 
nization should be in existence to foster the 
game in every way, to establish a uniform 


University Endowment Needs Help 


October 26, 1898 


Ordinarily, few things connected with 
the life of the University are so remote from 
the concern of the students as its finances. 
All, however, recognize the fact that the 
money received from tuition and fees falls 
far short of the amount necessary to support 
the institution, and all think with gratitude 
of the man whose gift of the original en- 
dowment made the University possible. 

Colleges are proverbially needy. Even 
the most liberally endowed are continually 
seeking and receiving additional gifts. Halls, 
professorships, libraries, lecture courses are 
added from time to time, until a complex 
organization bearing the name of one man 
represents the beneficence of many. The 
higher the standard that such an institution 
maintains, the greater must be the endow- 
ment which supports it, and the more diffi- 
cult its development and expansion be- 
comes. : 

Recently the Johns Hopkins University 
has twice asked for aid, first from its friends 
as individuals, and later from the State. This 
was on account of peculiar and unusual 
circumstances, and no request was ever 
made with greater reason. One effect of the 
State aid thus obtained was to interest the 
students as well as the people at large in the 
endowment of the University. The unusual 
circumstances will soon pass away, and the 
trustees will find themselves able to carry 
on the work as before. 

Yet this is not enough. Every Hopkins 
man feels that the University should be 
much more than able to pay its debts. There 
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should be continual expansion along many 
lines. Departments already organized need 
more complete equipment; others should 
be extended into new fields. Some lines of 
work not yet undertaken should be begun. 
As the number of students increases the 
endowment should become larger and more 
varied until the embarrassment of a single 
railroad should no longer seriously affect it. 
For the direct accomplishment of this, 
there is little that the students can do. They 
can only be interested. Yet this interest, in 
the University and out of it, is the very thing 
most needed. Whatever they can do to cul- 
tivate the feeling that the University be- 
longs essentially to the State and city and it 
worthy of their regard, will be of value. As 
the importance and worth of the University 
are appreciated at home and its needs are 
recognized, its wants will be supplied. 
With this thought, the subject has been 
introduced. Forecasts of the future are usu- 
ally interesting; the more so in this case, 
because we have affirm faith that money 
will come, and expansion along lines where 
it is most needed will not be long delayed. 
Accordingly, President Gilman was asked 
to say what could be sone at Hopkins with 


the gift of a million dollars. He answered as © 


follows: 

“T have been asked to say in what way a 
million of dollars could be used advanta- 
geously by the Johns Hopkins University. 
Undoubtedly the best use of such a fund 
would be to invest it and employ the income 
only for the promotion of the manifold 
departments of the University, at the discre- 
tion of the trustees; but if more specific 


intimations are desired, I should say that the 
foundation of ten professorships, each with 
a capital of $100,000, would be most ser- 
viceable. But as there are many who can 
give smaller sums than that which is re- 
ferred to, Iname the following as among the 
wants for the University: 

“1. A generous endowment of the Li- 
brary. This is an object to which any amount 
of money could be directed. The gift of 
$5,000, for example, would enrich our col- 
lection with many books that are very much 
needed at the present time. 

“2. Aid for deserving students. If $1,000 
or $2,000 could be applied annually by the 
trustees, not as honors to be won but as help 
to be given to meritorious students who are 
earning their own support during their aca- 
demic life, the service would be very great. 

“3. [should be very glad to see an athletic 
field, where all sorts of athletic sports might 
be encouraged.” 


—John C. French 
April 18, 1901 


In Memoriam 


_ Dr. Henry A. Rowland, Professor of Phys- 
ics at the Johns Hopkins University, died 
suddenly at his home, 915 Cathedral St 
Tuesday, April 16th, 
Dr. Rowland has been connected with the 
University -since its foundation, and his 
scientific creations and investigations while 
here have placed him at the head of Ameri- 


can physicists. His loss is irreparable to the 
University. 
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set of playing rules, to stir up interest in the 
game, to give the strength which Comes 
from organization, and to do away with the 
weakness which comes from division, as jg 
now the case. 

Steps toward the formation of a national 
organization have already been rather 
weakly taken by some members of the 
Inter-University Lacrosse League. These 
steps, however, have received but poor sup- 
port on the part of the Inter-Collegiate 
League. The effort did not come from the 
right place. The Inter-Collegiate League is 
the original lacrosse organization among 
the American colleges, and has always 
played a better class of lacrosse than the 
Inter-University League. The colleges 
which compose the former make a spe- 
cialty of lacrosse, while the members of the 
latter generally regard it as a minor sport, 

So it is from the stronger and older orga- 
nization that the most effectual effort fora 
national lacrosse organization could be 
made. As Johns Hopkins has consistently 
played the bets lacrosse of any American 
college during the last six years, it is by her 
that the initial step to form such an organi- 
zation ought to be taken. 

This is aresponsibility which has cometo 
Johns Hopkins with her success in lacrosse, 


—G. Canby Robinson, ‘99 
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Hopkins Needs An Honor Code 


April 9, 1902 


A number of colleges in various parts of 
the country pride themselves on the fact 
that they, like the seven cities of Greece 
which claimed Homer as a citizen by birth, 
have given rise to the Honor system. Wher- 
ever and when the custom began need not 
occupy our attention. Throughout the col- 
lege world of America it has become a fixed 
institution from which great benefit, both to 
the faculties and students, has resulted in 
many directions. By means of this adjust- 
ment of the conditions peculiar to a college 
examination, responsibility has changed 
hands, so to speak, and the student body 
become its own arbiter. 

Now, the word “system” generally em- 
ployed when referring to this method is the 
condition upon which the larger part of its 
success rests; there may be a college senti- 
ment ruling amongst the majority of its 
students which stands for these in lieu of a 
prescribed agreement, but something more 
solid is needed. The spirit requires to be 
embodied, without which there is no tan- 
gibleness. At the University of Virginia a 
pledge is signed by the student at each 
examination, the purport of which is a vow 
of honor not to have given, nor to have 
received, any assistance at the examination 
in question. This custom dates from the 
time when Jefferson fotimdéd “the univer- 
sity, and is a time-honored tradition. That it 
is still operative is seen from the report 
made by the newspapers just recently of a 
case involving the breach of law and there 
acted upon by the students themselves. The 
Honor system at Princeton is not yet ten 
years old; in that institution the mode of 
procedure resembles the system at Virginia 
and has gained a place in the college life 
from which there is amplest reason to be- 
lieve it will never be removed. The pledge 
runs as follows: “I pledge my honor as a 
gentleman that, during this examination, I 
have neither given nor received assistance;” 
for every student these words imply the 
strictest adherence to the letter of the vow 
and not only for himself is this agreement 
binding, but italso makes each man a guard- 
ian of the sanctity of the pledge whereby 
any violation on the part of any member of 
the college would be instantly reported and 
the charge placed in the hands of the student 
committee to pass judgment upon. Of 
course, owing toa lack, generally, in prepa- 
ratory schools of an honor system, the Fresh- 
men are not conscious of the obligation 
involved, and are, therefore, watched in the 
first semester examinations, but after that 
they are wholly responsible. 

From a few investigations among the 
undergraduates at Hopkins, the writer found 
very little of a definite character concerning 
the Honor system; some said there was a 
tacit understanding, among the undergradu- 
ates at least, in regard to honor in examina- 
tions, and that an instructor could feel en- 
tirely safe in absenting himself from aroom 
where an examination was being field. Oth- 
ers showed how, in refusing to give assis- 
tance at an examination, they had been 
taken to task by those seeking it. Again, 


ae 


others were inclined to distrust men of their 
acquaintance when it came to the question 
of honor in examination. There is not the 
slightest doubt that Hopkins stands for the 
Honor system and points with just pride to 
the fact; however, from the vagueness which 
exists and the varying views—or no views 
at all—it seems unfortunate that the estab- 
lishment of a concrete system has not taken 
place ere this in the University. The under- 
graduate department is the most directly 
concerned in this matter, and it devolves 
upon them to develop a working plan. Inas- 
much as this department gives promise of 
increase above the other departments under 
the new conditions later on, nothing would 
be more satisfactory than to be able to point 
to a fixed Honor system, regulated and 
maintained by the students according to a 
definite plan. Such a scheme would early 
grow into a college custom and, in time, 


become a tradition distinctive and charac- 
teristic of the University. 

In the first place, a student council would 
be necessary; one member from each of the 
three classes—the presidents of the classes 
could serve very acceptably—upon whom 
would fall the fulfilment of any duties inci- 
dent to the operation of the plan. In the 
second place, a suitably worded pledge 
could be secured and adopted and any mi- 
nor details attended to as occasion required. 
If there are men in the University who do 
not hold definite scruples with reference to 
examinations, some such method, as above 
described, would appeal to them and set 
them in line with the large majority of 
students who make the matter a point of 
conscience, and for these latter, the fixture, 
in tangible shape, of a principle that already 
obtains in their midst would be a desirable 
good. 
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April 14—Temporary improvement. 
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April 15—Severe relapse. 
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April 20—No better. 
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Runs seored—By Copper, Hunter (2),, Seeley, 
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May 18, 1898 


In all universities of France there 
are no papers, no glee clubs, no fra- 
ternities, not athletics, and no com- 
mencement exercises. 


April 29, 1904 


According to report, there are 266 
periodicals published by students in 
American universities and colleges. 
Of this number 150 are monthlies, 65 
are weeklies, 11 are dailies, 12 are 
quarterlies, ten are bi-weeklies, nine 
are semi-monthlies, three are semi- 
weeklies and two are bi-monthlies, 


It will take a 26-acre lot to provide 
for the seven new, buildings of 
Harvard’s College of Medicine. The 
cost will be $2,000,000, half of which... 


has been given by J.P,.Morgan.. . 


May 13,1904 5 
e=-AVA EES 
Yale is attempting to establish the 


honor system. It originated in the 
South at the University of Virginia. 


October 20, 1905 


It is considered probable that the 
faculty of Yale will inflict some se- 
vere punishment upon the freshman 
class for the rowdyism which took 
place on the night of October 8. Balls 
of fire were thrown on the heads of 
passers by, revolvers were fired, 
women insulted, and tubs of water 
were poured from windows. The fac- 
ulty has the matter under consider- 
ation; and the class will probably be 
deprived of participation in athletics. 


___ December 22, 1905. __ 


A new club has recently been 
formed at Harvard. The object of the 
organization will be the teaching of 
the universal language knownas “Es- 
peranto”. 


May 18, 1906 
Professor Gustave Elison, of San 
Francisco, a member of the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences, has gone to 
Naples to study the recent eruption of 
Vesuvius. 


Kenyon College recently lost one 
of its dormitories by fire. Three stu- 
dents were burnt to death. 























A New Campus for JHU 


February 21, 1901 








the land at Homewood: 
BALTIMORE, January 31st, 1901 
To the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, City. 


GENTLEMEN:—1 inherited from my father, the late Samuel Wyman, 60 acres and 3 roods 
of land, part of the Homewood estate, lying on the west side of Charles street, within two 
miles of the Washington Monument, in what is now the most desirable and rapidly 
developing residential portion of the city, a locality seemingly designed by nature for the site 
of a great institution. I desire to present this body of land to the Johns Hopkins University, 
provided you deem it to its interest to accept the gift, coupled with an agreement that such 
portion of the land as may be necessary shall eventually be used for the site of the University; 
that I shall retain the use of my dwelling during my life; and that you will offer to the city ten 
acres, more or less, for a public park in fulfillment of a promise made by me some years ago, 
and subject to the further condition, that the sum of one million dollars be given to the 
University by others, in order that this gift, which is designed by me for the future benefit of 
the institution, may not at this time be a burden to it. 

I have had the offer put in a legal and binding form, with details more fully expressed, as 
will appear from the accompanying papers. 

It will give me and my family sincere pleasure if, by complying with the terms therein, you 
can see your way to accept the land which has been the homestead of my family for over sixty 
years. It will be a source of pride to me to feel that this property will in the future be occupied 
by an institution, which in the past has shed so much luster upon my native city, and which 
bids fair to be of such lasting benefit to those who come after us. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Wm: Wyman. 








jotters By option secured with thc intention of cing offered; W, the Jencks offer 


To the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, City. 


GENTLEMEN:—Having been consulted by Mr. Wm. Wyman in reference to his gener- 
ous intentions, which have now taken definite form in his letter to you of January 31, I am 
impressed with the great possibilities his offer presents, not only to the University, but to the 
City of Baltimore. It is difficult to‘overestimate the advantages already conferred upon this 
community by the Johns Hopkins University, and it is even more difficult to forecast what 
it has in store for the future, if at this critical period in its history, it is generously sustained. 
The time has unquestionable come when this Institution must either move vigorously 
forward, or enter upon a period of decadence, to allow which I cannot but feel will be a 
reflection upon the intelligence and public spirit of our city. ‘ 

Judging from the experience of other places, and looking at our own pasthistory, it requires 
no prophetic eye to see that in the time to come this magnificent estate, should you see your 
way to accept it, will become the center of the intellectual and artistic life of the city, and a 
constant incentive to the exercise of that liberality which is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the age. 

Entertaining these views, I esteem it to be both a duty and privilege to aid in carrying out 
Mr. Wyman’s plans, and hereby agree to give $200,000 of the $1,000,000 which he stipulates 
shall be raised; or, should the Trustees agree with me that it will be more to the interest of the 
University to receive an increased amount of land, looking to the institution’s future growth, 
[hereby agree in lieu of this $200,000, to donate 60 additional acres of the Homewood Estate 
immediately adjoining that which Mr. Wyman proposes to give, and upon which I have, with 
this object in view, obtained an option at $225,000. Should this later offer be accepted, the 
University will come into the possession of 120 acres of land, lying in a compact body on the 
West side of Charles Street, singularly well located for its purposes. I submit to you herewith 
the legal papers embracing the alternate propositions above mentioned. 


Very Respectfully Yours, 
(Signed) Wm. Keyser. 


Below is the wording of the letters of Messrs. Wyman and Keyser, offering to the Trustees 























April 15, 1904 


Five architectural firms, including two 
firms from this city, have been asked to 
prepare plans for the development of 
Homewood. The competing firms are Parker 
& Thomas, of Baltimore; Baldwin & 
Pennington, also of Baltimore; Peabody & 
Stearns, of Boston; Carrere & Hastings, of 
New York, and W. H. Boring of New York. 

All of these firms have accepted the invi- 
tation, and will submit their plans before 
October 1, 1905. By November 1, the plans 
will have been examined by the advisory 
board composed of Mr. Frederick Van 
Olmsted, of Boston, Mr. Walter Cook, of 
New York, and Mr. J.B. Noel Wyatt of this 
city. 

As faras ithas been developed, the present 
plan calls for the-erection of some fifteen 
buildings, including dormitories. The build- 
ings will be harmonious and dignified. Most 
of the buildings will be devoted to laborato- 
Ties and class rooms, but there will also be 
several dormitories of moderate size and 






The Greenho ildi 
- nhouse was the first building erected on the new campus: 
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The Old Tollgate at Homewood, the new site for the University. 


Plans for Homewood 























handsome construction. No doubt the dor ~ 
mitories will be a great factor in increasing _ 
the number of students at the University. _ 
No definite plans have as yet been made — 
for the laying out of the athletic field. The — 
best place seemstobeapMerryman’sLane, 
not far from Charles Street. As soon a 
possible after the architects have submitted 
their plans, it is hoped that actual work on ~ 
the athletic field will begin. Merryman’s 
Lane will probably be widened to about 
three times its present width. This widening — 
will make the grounds easily accessibletoa 
car line which is likely to be built. 
_ All this activity in the development of 
Homewood points to a bright future forthe — 
University. At present it is impossible to 
say when the University will move. As far 
as known, there has been no money given 
for the erection of the buildings, after the 
general plan has been approved by the advi- i 
sory board. President Remsen, howevel, 
recently said that he had hopes that the — 
money would be forthcoming. vee 
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PRESIDENT REMSEN RESIGNS 





He Expresses Wish That a Younger Man : 


Take Up New Homewood Problems. 
Resignation Was Unexpected. 





The greatest sensation the Uni- 
versity has experienced in a num- 
ber of years was caused by the 
announcement on fast Thursday 
that President Ira Remsen had 
tendered his resignation to the 
Roard of Trustees. Everywhere 
the profoundest regret was ex- 
pressed as soon as the news was 
known. Professors and students 
alike Jamented that the distin- 
guineas scholar who had directed 
he affairs of the University for 
more than a decade had reached 
the decision to surrender his posi- 
tion to some more youthful succes- 
SOT, 

President Remsen’s letter to the 
trustees stated fully his reasons for 
the step he had taken. The time 
had come, he believed. when the 
inauguration of the new technical 
school and the removal of the ex- 
isting departments to Homewood 
demanded a thoroughgoing revis- 
ion of future plans. The work to 
be undertaken was of such a nature 
that years would be required to 
carry the institution through a most 
important transition stage. In view 
of this he felt that it was only fair 
that whoeyge was evettually to 
succeed president’s 
should the tas! 
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IMPORTANT DEBATE ARRANGED 


Judges Chosen for the Coming Debate 
With the College of the City of 
New York. 





Final arrangements for the de- 
bate between the Hopkins affirma- 
tive team and the negative team 
from the College of the City of 
New York are being made as Tur 
NeWS-LETTER goes to press. The 
general arrangements are under the 
supervision of Manager C. L. Getz, 
but as usual, several committees 
have charge of the details for the 
occasion. 

The most important announce- 
ment, the names of the judges, was 
made public last week. The ver- 
diet will rest with Jadges Walter I. 


Dawkins and John J. Dobler of | 


the Supreme Court of Baltimore 
city, and Mr. John T. Stone, presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty 
Company. The selection of the 
judges was leit to the Presidents 
of the two institutions. The men 
chosen by President Remsen forma 
well-balanced committee in which 
legal knowledge and judicial habits 
of mind are combined with business 
experience and trained judgment in 
practical matters. 


The complete program for the : 


debate cannot_be given out at 
C. French, 











FINE TENNIS SCHEDULE 





Efforts Being Made to Turn Out a Good | 


Team—Undergraduate Support 
Expected. 


Selection of the members of the | 


‘Varsity tennis team will be made 
this week. The team is to be com- 
posed of four members who will 
play both singles and doubles. 
Captain Belt has arranged a 
good. schedule with five trips away 
from Baltimore. This year, when 
the team plays at home, it will be 
able to use the new grass courts 
at Homewood. The schedule is: 


Gettysburg. 
’ April 27--Virginia Military In- 
stitute at Homewood. 

May 1—-St. John’s College at 
Homewood. 

May 8—Georgetown University 
at Washington. 

May 15-—-University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia. 

May 22—Haverford College at 
Haverford. 

Catholic University at Washing- 
ton—date undecided. 

Trials for the team will be held 
at Homewood this week if Mr. 
Chalk ever gets the courts ready. 
Anyone who has not yet spoken to 


a place on the team will please do 
so at once. 


The Tennis Teag 
Th nis team a 





tas Harvard's 
ehalf. In the first half Hopkins 
. showed good teamwork, and played 
_ most of the tine in the Crimson 
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HARVARD LOSES 


| Hopkine Beats Crimson Lacrosse Team 
5 to 4—Close Game on 
Wet Field. 
At Homewood on Saturday the 
rain, which had made it impossible 





| for the baseball game with Har- 
yard earlier im the 
i stopped just before the game be- 
_gan, and left the field, despite its 
excellent ‘drainage system, muiddy 


afternoon, 


and covered in places with puddles 
of water. The condition of the 


: grounds made the plaving ludicrous 


; 5 x » at times, when two men came. to- 
April 24—-Gettysburg College at ; 


gether im body-checking or when 


_ one tried to dodge the other, Falls 
-in the mud and water amitsed 


the small crowd of spectators. at 


! every point of the game. 


The closeness of the score is due 
brace in the second 


territory. At the end of the half 


: the score stood 3-1 in Hopkins’ 


favor. Harvard scored first, after 
four and a half minutes’ play, when 


: Foristall passed to Blackett, who 
_ shot the goal. 
i font minutes Hopkins got to their 
| feet and scored three times. Paulus 
Captain Belt and desires to try for _ secured the ball in Hopkins’ terri- 
_ tary, passed to Gail, Gail ta Easter, 

| who scored the first Hopkins tally. 

-In thirty seconds Gail shot the 
is | Sey roal, after a relay from 


During the next 
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by Maximilian Barteau 


The News-Letter began its sixteenth year 
in 1910. It also began the decade with its 
first major format change. The page size 
was increased to what would be called 
today a “mini-tab,” approximately one half 
the size of today’s broadsheet version. With 
this came the advent of the “front-page.” 
While this was an unsophisticated prede- 
cessor to the now-traditional news-based 
front page which developed more fully in 
the 1950s, and finally in the 1990s, it was a 
radical departure from the magazine style 
which had existed until 1910. 

The headlines were small and the pages 
were designed to accommodate large 
amounts of text; photos were sparse. As 
before, the paper had many advertisements. 
The increased size of the paper may have 
been in response to the need for more adver- 
tising within the pages of the paper, but that 
is unclear. 

The content of the i issues, however, re- 
mained largely that of a social journal and 
a chronicle for the long-awaited move to 
the Homewood campus north of town. Also, 
the paper changed its name for the 1914-15 
academic year when it took the “Johns 





present. Dr, 


ure of 


Hopkins” moniker into its masthead. 
Although World War I consumes most 
history books’ recollection of this decade, 
the “Great War” did not affect Hopkins 
until the U.S. entry to the conflict in 1918. 
Rather a disparate number of issues found 
coverage, from the mundane to the tragic. 
Items ranged from the ongoing construc- 
tion of the buildings on the new Homewood 
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campus to the death of football star “Bob” 
Layfield. 

In 1910, the Athletic Association faced a 
budget crunch due to several misspent funds 
on the part of the football team. As a result, 
the baseball team was nearly cut out of a 
season of play. Football was the only major 
revenue sport for Hopkins, while Lacrosse 
brought in “a few” dollars. 

On April 5, 1912, President Ira Remsen 
submitted his resignation to the trustees. In 
late 1913, the News-Letter again ran a story 
on President Remsen’s resignation. While 
not clearly stated in subsequent issues, it 
seems clear that the trustees refused 
Remsen’s resignation. A year later, how- 
ever, poor health convinced Remsen to again 
submit his resignation and forced the Board 
to accept. Remsen, who died shortly there- 
after, is fittingly interred in the walls of 
Remsen Hall to this day. 

It is important not to overlook the excite- 
ment and anticipation which greeted the 
campus as their imminent move north to 
Homewood drew nearer. There seemed to 
be a genuine feeling of security that came 
with the campus; a feeling of permanence. 
While Hopkins’ financial troubles were not 
ended, the establishment at Homewood did, 
in the end, do wonders for the University. 





Johns Hopkins Gives 
Ground to Art Museum 


Hopkins Donates Five Acres 
to City for Erection of New 
Municipal Structure — To Be 
built by Homewood Architects 


March 5, 1917 


The trustees of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity have donated five acres of ground to 
the Baltimore Art Museum. On these 
grounds the museum will be built, probably 
during the course of the next few years. 

Plans have already been drawn for the 
main unit of the museum, a structure which 
is valued at $150,000, by Parker, Thomas, 
and Rice, who also designed the Hopkins 
Academic Building, but as only one-half of 
its cost has been raised no definite steps 
have been taken as yet for its erection. 

This building, unlike those of the Univer- 
sity, will be in pure classical style and will 
face Charles street at Thirty-second, just 
south of the Mechanical Engineering Build- 
ing. The city has given $20,000 for the 
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erection of a bridge which will cross the 
ravine from Thirty-second street and end in 
a broad piazza. The entrance to the mu- 
seum will be a superb four-columned por- 
tico. From the sides of this main unit wings 
will be built back as the necessary funds are 
acquired. 

Although this museum will have no con- 
nection with the University, its proximity 
will afford a wonderful opportunity to 
Hopkins classical students. In its audito- 
rium, courses on art topics and lectures on 
the history of art will be held. 

The museum will belong to the city, and 
will be open to all free of charge, It is in the 
hands of a board of directors numbering 
twenty-five, the chairman of which is Mr. 
Blanchard Randall, one of the trustees of 
this University. Doctor Robinson is also a 
member of the board. 

For the past several years many plans 
have been proposed for the location of this 
structure. Temporary quarters were bought 
downtown and again sold. Druid Hill Park 
and other places were at one time consid- 
ered for its site. 


DECEMBER 15, 1913. 
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March 8, 1915 


Bob Layfield, the Hopkins quarterback 
who died in Wilmington at nine o’ clock last 
Tuesday morning as a result of injuries 
received in the Hopkins-Lehigh game last 
fall, was buried Thursday afternoon at two 
o'clock. 

Funeral services were held at the home of 
Layfield’s parents and in Trinity Church, 
Wilmington. These services were attended 
by President Goodnow of Hopkins and by 
over forty students representing every class 
at the University; the larger number, how- 
ever, being former classmates of the little 
player. There were also representatives from 
Lehigh, and from the Friends School of 
Wilmington, which Layfield had attended 
before entering Hopkins. 

Four of the pallbearers were Paul 
Wilkinson and Allen Voshell, captain and 
manager, respectively, of last season’s foot- 
ball team; Frank Sutton, president of the 
freshman class, and Edgar K. Pfitsch, a 
close friend of Layfield’s when the latter 
was at the University. The presence at the 
funeral of President Troxell and Graduate 
Manager Dorsey of the Athletic Associa- 
tion, and the floral tributes sent by that 
organization and by the several classes, 
were further testimonials of the profound 
and sincere regret that is generally felt at the 
loss of the plucky little athlete. q 

The news of Layfield’s death which 
reached Hopkins by means of a telegram 
sent to Dr. Ronald Abercrombie by the 
physician in attendance on the injured man, 
came as a distinct shock to the student body, 
which had been led by the player’s plucky 
fight for life to hope for his recovery, in 
spite of the opinion of his medical advisers 
that such an event was well-nigh impos- 
sible. A feeling of gloom rapidly spread 
over the University, and some of the under- 
graduate activities were temporarily sus- 
pended. The sophomore and freshman ban- 
quets were indefinitely postponed, and plans 
for attending the funeral, and manifesting 
to the greatest possible extent the general 
sympathy felt for Layfield’s bereaved par- 
ents, were substituted. 


PLANS FOR GROUND FLOOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING BUILDING ' 


Layfield’s Death Keenly Felt 











—By courtesy of The Alumni Magazine, 


The attitude of Lehigh University 
throughout the entire period of Layfield’s 
illness and at his death is worthy of most 
favorable note. Shortly after the injured 
player had been brought to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, President Drinker, of 
Lehigh, came to Baltimore expressly to 
visit him and to offer his sympathy to Mr. 
and Mrs. Layfield. There have been fre- 
quent expressions of a singere feeling of. 
regret and hope for recovery in the Broom 
and White, Lehigh’s college paper. There 
has been almost as much concern and sym- 
pathy felt at Lehigh as at Hopkins, and on 
very many occasions the students of Lehigh 
have very fittingly given expression to their 
feelings. As soon as the news of his death 
came to Lehigh, the following well-written 
and highly appreciated letter was drawn up 
and sent to Hopkins: 


Lehigh University 

South Bethlehem, PA., March 2 

To the Student Body of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity: 

The students of Lehigh University have just 
heard of the lamented death of Mr. Layfield, 
who was hurt in the game with Lehigh on 
October 31. We beg to assure you of our pro- 
found sympathy with Mr. Layfield’ s friends and 
fellow-students in his loss, and we wish you to 
understand that this feeling is deep, sincere, and 
heartfelt. Lehigh values its pleasant relations 
with Johns Hopkins. We appear to have largely 
the same ideals, and we both believe in good 
scholarship and genuine sport. 

It is too bad that this fine man should be lost 
to the world by this accident. We had hoped 
against hope that we might hear of his recovery 
and now that he is gone all that we can do is to 
render our sympathy. Sincerely yours, 

George W. Hoban, 
President of the Arcadia. 
H.A. Brown, 
President of the Senior Class. 
George W. Hoban, 
Captain of the Football Team. 
C.S. Wagner, 
Manager of the Football Team. 


At the funeral were the Captain and Man- 
ager of the Brown and White football team, 
and the President of the Arcadia, Lehigh’s 
student organization. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS MOVES TO HOMEWOOD THIS FALL 


[OQ BE AT HOMEWOOD NEXT FALL 


tatire University to Be Moved by Next 
Scholastic Year~Varieus Depart- 
ments to Be Lodged in Struc- 
tures Now Completed. 
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~—By courtesy of The Alumni Magazine. 


The Physics department will be 
lodged in the Lngineering Build- 
ing, although what part of that 
structure it will occupy has not as 
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$1,500,000 Gift to Medical School 


October 27, 1913 


One million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars “to so reorganize the Medical School as 
to pay out of the income of the gift such 
salaries to the men who occupy the chairs of 
medicine, surgery and pediatrics (children’s 
diseases) and to their assistants as will en- 
able them to wholly drop their private prac- 
tice and devote their entire time, ability and 
lives to the advancement of their particular 
branches,” was the princely contribution 
given to the Johns Hopkins University given 
by the General Education Board last Friday 
night. 

The gift and the carrying out of the sole 
stipulation as briefly stated above will mark 
a new era in medical science. It will place 
the men affected on the plane of arts and 
science professors who devote their entire 
time to their studies. Heretofore, professors 
occupying chairs in medical schools have 
devoted only certain hours to teaching, while 
the remainder of their time has been given 
to consultation and private practice. 

Now the Hopkins professors of medi- 
cine, surgery and pediatrics will devote 
their entire time to the duties of their depart- 
ments, and such time as will not be used in 
actual teaching will be spent in investiga- 
tion and research. Private practice will be 
given up partly, but the professors will not 
accept any fees from patients. The income 





of the gift will be used to equip new labora- 
tories and pay salaries. 

The idea originated in England, and re- 
ceived its first serious attention in America 
when it was discussed by Dr. Lewellys F. 
Barker, of Hopkins, eleven years ago in a 
speech at Chicago. It has been a “hobby” 
with Dr. Barker, and, peculiarly enough, he 
will be one of the men affected by the gift. 
He is professor of medicine. 

The other men besides Dr. Barker who, 
with their assistants will carry out the plan 
are: Dr. W.S. Halsted, professor of surgery; 
Dr. John Howland, professor of pediatrics. 

That such a reorganization of these 
branches of medicine has long been con- 
templated by the medical staffis well known 
to these men. 

Dr. William H. Welch, head of the Uni- 
versity since the resignation of Dr. Remsen, 
went to New York last Tuesday. The pur- 
pose of his visit was “unknown.” Friday 
came the announcement of the big gift, and 
the additional surprise that it was to be 
known as the William H. Welch Endow- 
ment for Education and Clinical Research. 

The gift is, in short, a lasting tribute to Dr. 
Welch and a contribution to medical sci- 
ence that will cause not only America, but 
also England, Germany, France and Canada 
to watch closely the carrying out of a plan 
that probably will bring about a reorganiza- 
tion of the medical facilities of the most 
important universities of the world. 


The General Education Board of New 
York, donor of the gift, was established by 
John D. Rockefeller, to distribute a fund of 


_ $43,000,000 to educational institutions. The 


gift to the Hopkins Medical School is the 
largest single amount ever given by the 
Board. Hopkins, too, is the first medical 
school to have been recipient of the Board 
funds. 

Editorial comment in newspapers of the 
East have spoken in glowing terms of 
Hopkins and its men, and Dr. Welch, espe- 
cially, has been showered with recogni- 
tions of “genius” and “bigness.” 


ANNAPOLIS SHORT LINE 





Electric Trains EVERY HALF HOUR 
Between 
BALTIMORE (Camden Station) 
and ANNAPOLIS 


Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route. 
ANNAPOLIS SHORT LINE 


Rowland’s Turkish Bath 


Never Closed 
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Calvert and Fayette Streets 
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Main Entrance 
For Seniors 


Student Council Rules that 
Under-Classmen Must En- 
ter Gilman Hall Through 
the Side Doors Only 


October 30, 1916 


At the first meeting of the Student 
Council last Monday, officers for this 
year were elected. Robert Merrick, 
”17, was chosen president, and Alex 
M. Wolfe, secretary-treasurer. Both 
these men are prominent in Hopkins 
activities; Merrick having been a 
member of former Student Councils, 
while Wolfe was president of last 
year’s Sophomore Class. 

At the meeting a rule was passed 
that freshmen may enter and leave 
Gilman Hall only by the basement 
doors, though until the new road is 
completed they will be permitted the 
use of the south portal door. It was 
also ruled that only seniors may use 
the main entrance to Gilman Hall. 

A motion was also passed to the 
effect that any man who had previ- 
ously attended Hopkins or any other 
college should not be considered a 
freshman, and therefore should not 
be subject to the freshman regula- 
tions, whatever his scholastic stand- 
ing might be. 

Freshman Regulation No. 5, as 
printed in the Y. M. C. A. Handbook, 
was so modified that freshmen will 
be allowed to smoke on the Univer- 
sity campus, although not in the Uni- 
versity buildings. The secretary was 
instructed to print the rules as they 
now stand and to post them in the 
corridor of Gilman Hall. The rules, 
as thus published, will be recognized 
as the only official regulations. 


Big Reception 
This Saturday 


March 26, 1917 


The “Barn” will be officially 
opened this Saturday afternoon. The 
day will be known as Alumni Day. 
Cards are being sent out by the Uni- 
versity asking the alumni to attend 
the Alumni-Varsity lacrosse game and 
the Washington College baseball 
game, and afterwards to adjourn to 
the “Barn,” where appropriate exer- 
cises will be held. All undergradu- 
ates are especially urged to attend the 
reception. Speechmaking will prob- 
ably be entirely left out and an infor- 
mal reception will take its place. It is 
planned to have music, and the alumni 
will join with the students in singing 
the Hopkins songs. Refreshments 
will be served. 


Enlist in the Red Cross to a Man 


Athletic Schedules Canceled 


G. A. A. Decides That Con- 
tinuance of Intercollegiate 
Contests Would Retard Mili- 
tary Training — All Teams 
Hard Hit by Enlistment. 


April 16, 1917 


On Monday, April 9, the Hopkins Ath- 
letic Board passed a resolution officially 
cancelling all intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests. The resolution reads as follows: 

“Tn the belief that a continuance of formal 
intercollegiate athletic activities in the 
present international crisis will seriously 
interfere with the military training of stu- 
dents, the athletic board of the Johns Hopkins 
University cancels all intercollegiate games 
that have regularly been scheduled for the 
spring, This resolution takes effect April 
il bea Ken by bee: 

In deciding that the national emergency 
called for the subordination of every col- 
lege activity to the needs of the country, 
Hopkins placed itself in line with Harvard, 
Yale and other large universities which 
have already taken such action. 

Although official action was not taken 


until last Monday, it had been seen for some 
time that, when war was declared, military 
training would leave no room for athletics. 
It would, of course, have been possible for 
the training of the teams to be continued, 
even when provisions had been made for 
allowing Hopkins students to drill two hours 
a day, but the board did not for a minute 
entertain action which would interfere with 
the patriotic impulses of the men in any way 
whatsoever. 

Moreover, even if the board had decided 
that, as yet, the needs of the needs of the 
country did not justify bringing all intercol- 
legiate athletics to a standstill, such action 
might have been necessitated by the num- 
ber of men on the various teams who had 
enlisted in the United States Army and 
Navy. 

No decision has yet been made as to 
whether there will be a football team or not 
next fall. Like all other things at the present 
time, it depends on the war. Certainly, until 
peace is declared, with the captain and 
several Varsity men already gone, and with 
no one able to tell just how many men a 
selective draft or a general call for volun- 
teers would leave in the entire University, 
the resumption of football or any other 
Hopkins athletic sport seems to be an event 
extremely improbable. 


JHU Men In Many Branches 


October 8, 1917 


Over 200 Johns Hopkins men from 
among the faculty, undergraduates and 
graduates of very recent date alone are now 
engaged in war service. Not only has the 
entire upper-class body been reduced to a 
mere fraction of its original size, but many 
vacancies that will be difficult - if possible 
at all - to fill entirely, have been left among 
the faculty. 

The enlistment records of the Registrar’s 
office are necessarily incomplete as re- 
gards graduates of anything except recent 
date, but concerning the latter the list is 
practically complete. It shows men of 
every rank in practically every branch of 
the service. A large percentage of the 
number are commissioned officers. 

Of the men receiving commissions in the 
June officers’ training camp at Fort Meyer, 
Va., over 40 were Johns Hopkins men, 
with ranks ranging from second lieutenant 
to major. The number was about equally 
divided among the different branches of 
service. Several Hopkins men were also 
among those who received commissions 
from the officers’ training camps. Thirteen 
were appointed at about the same time as 
officers in the Regular Army. 

Thirteen Hopkins men are in the Naval 
Militia, ten in the Naval Reserve, three in 
the Maryland infantry, five in aviation and 


three in the coast artillery. The Maryland 
Battalion of Field Artillery has twenty-five 
J. H. U. men on its roster. Nineteen are in 
the Ambulance Corps. Several more have 
entered different branches of the Canadian 
and British armies. 

The News-Letter expects to publish in an 
early issue as complete a list of the Johns 
Hopkins men who have entered as it is 
possible to obtain at present time. 











Why Every Hopkins Man Should Join the Red Cross: 


@ You owe it to humanity 

@ You owe it to your allies 

@ You owe it to your country . 
@ You owe it to your fellow-countrymen in the service 
@ You owe it to your fellow-students in the service 


@ You owe it to yourself. 


Let a Greater Red Cross be your Christmas Gift to 


“Our Boys’”’ and suffering mankind ! 


| Take your Dollar to the Hopkins Booth at the Treasurer’s Office | 


April 15, 1918 
The Sacrifice 


Farewell, most patient mother, fare thee well, 
I pray an humble blessing e’er we part; 

Those latent fires which to my eyes compel 
The visible expression of a heart, 

Arouse the dormant passions from its trance, 

To drop the pen and seize the pointed lance. 


What mediations, thoughts, ambitions rife 
Consume my very nature with its fire, 

That I, the noblest sacrifice of life 
Can offer, and with reverence desire 

To render worthy service at the call. 

To stem the tide that pounds the nation’s wall. 


As round its endless orbit in the sky, 
Ceaselessly this war-world ever veers; 
He that dies for honor shall not die, 
But live, to live eternal through the years; 
Immortal have the gods of glory spun, 
His thread of life for sacred duty done. 


Never shall the phantom of despair, 
Advantage over sternest courage gain; 
The simple consolation of thy prayer, 
Shall ever ban the cringing coward stain, 
And may it keep my intent firm and true 
Till evening breezes bear my last tattoo. 


O patient mother let thy fears abide, 

Let love and duty cease to be at Strife, 
Resting immutable with pride, 

The vacillating fortunes of a life. 
What a duty more inspiring, more sublime 
An honor lasting to the bounds of time. 


-J. Brian Eby 
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While most of us tend to conjure up images of 
flappers, mobsters, and prohibitionists when we 
think of the 1920s, at Johns Hopkins life was a 
little bit more... well, collegiate. The News- 
Letter served as just that, a news letter. Sporting 
events, club meetings, and campus gossip filled 
the pages of this semi-weekly student paper. 

Here’s a look at the years at Johns Hop- 
kins when Alger Hiss was an editor and 
controversy was a rarity, the 20s—a decade 
when things weren’t so much roaring, but 
not too boring, either. 

1921-1925 

Sports took the spotlight in the 1921-22 
academic year, especially football. Banner 
headlines graced the News-Letter week af- 
ter week with exclamations like “ON TO 
SWARTHMORE” and “HOPKINS WINS 
STATE FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP.” 
The more inconspicuous headline followed 
that last banner: “Hopkins Loses Last Game 
By A Single Touchdown.” The front page 
ran “probable lineups” for football and la- 
crosse in the issue before every game. The 
News-Letter also covered seemingly unim- 
portant “news” such as “Basketball Sched- 
ule Soon To Be Approved” and “Formation 
of Ushers’ Club Suggested” and a weekly 
column on “Athletic Gossip.” 

Extra-curricular activities also took prece- 
dence. In the first issue of the academic year, 
a front page article described new regulations 
for freshmen, including an activity require- 
ment. 

1926-1927 

Of primary importance at the beginning of the 
1926-27 academic year was the celebration 
planned for the university’s fiftieth anniversary. 
Over one thousand alumni and scholars attended 
the festivities held on October 22 and 23, 1926. 
A garden party, academic lectures, and a ban- 
quet made up the bulk of the activities for the 
weekend. With over a year of planning behind it, 
the celebration drew in Johns Hopkins alumni 
from almost all graduating classes. 

The pride of the school even then, the men’s 
lacrosse team, drew in flocks of alumni as well 
during their spring season. The team went on to 
win its second consecutive National Intercolle- 
giate Lacrosse Championship that year. 

Just as big news during the spring of 1927, 
though, was the death of former president of the 
university, Dr. Ira E. Remsen. At the age of 81, 
the internationally acclaimed chemist suffered a 
severe stroke and died at his home in Carmel, 
California. Succeeding the university’s first 
president, Dr. Gilman, Dr. Remsen served as the 
head of the university between the years of 1901 
and 1912. At the time of his death, he held the 
title of President Emeritus and, within a year, the 
Chemistry Laboratory on the Homewood cam- 
pus was renamed Remsen Hall, where Dr. 
Remsen’s ashes were laid to rest. His loss marked 


a period of mourning by Hopkins’ faculty and 


students and sparked response from the scien- 
tific community across the globe. 
Closer to home, the enactment of the school’s 


1920s: Roaring? 


“New Plan” stirred up a great deal of excite- 
ment. The policy stressed the significance of 
pre-professional and graduate education; as 
well, it gave to undergraduate students the 
option of earning their master’s or Ph.D. in a 
shorter period of time. Although endorsed on 
several occassions by The New York Times as 
an innovative step in the future of collegiate 
education, the New Plan also stirred up a great 
deal of controversy. In its efforts to push the 
importance of graduate school, the policy con- 





tained measures to put a cap on undergraduate 
expenses and to take away the significance of a 
bachelor’s degree. Students in the undergradu- 
ate school responded vehemently in the News- 
Letter to the New Plan’s revolutionary fea- 
tures: the possible abandonment of the first two 
years of collegiate instruction and the eventual 
abolishment of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. While the New Plan was accepted and 
first enforced by the university in 1927, the 
policy never reached the extreme ends it was 
originally composed to carry out. 
1927-1928 

This academic year could easily have been 
subtitled “Under Construction.” 1928-29 saw 
the foundations of several campus and univer-. 
sity buildings being formed. In late October, 
the corner-stone for the Municipal Art Museum 


News-Letter’s coverage in the 1920s. 
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(today called the Baltimore Museum of Art) was 

laid. By December, a contractor had been cho- 

sen so work could begin on building the William 

H. Welch Medical Library at the Johns Hopkins 

Medical School. At the beginning of 1928, plans 

were approved for the construction of a student 

union, to be named Levering Hall. And by May, 
the university had approved the construction of 

a basketball cage (gymnasium) for the athletic 

center. 

While mortar and bricks were plentiful on the 
Hopkins campus, forming new buildings 
for the ever-expanding university, the Presi- 
dential race between Al Smith and Herbert 
Hoover was a hot topic across the country. 
The News-Letter organized a preliminary 
poll during the spring to see whom Hopkins 
students would support. At the end of March, 
their votes were behind Democrat Al Smith. 

1928-1930 

The Fall of 1928 saw the majority of the 

action for this academic year. The presiden- 

tial election was in full swing. And whereas 
in the spring of that year students backed 

Democrat Al Smith, by Election Day many’ © 

of their votes were cast for his Republican 

opponent. With the headline! “News-Letter 

Poll Shows Hoover to’Be‘Likely ‘Winner ” 

Today,” the paper’s poll’ results’ projected’ 

Hoover the winner with 127 of the students” — 

votes, over Smith with 115 and celebrity 

Will Rogers with two. 

Also big news during the Fall was the 
return of the Johns Hopkins Lacrosse team from . 
Amsterdam, where they served as the United 
States Lacrosse Team at the Summer Olympics. 
Although they finished the Olympics in a three- 
way tie for first place, Hopkins, as well as the 
Canadian and English teams, was awarded the 
gold medal for Lacrosse, then an exhibition 
sport. 

The 1928-1930 academic years also saw the 
completion of Levering Hall, the formation of 
the student radion station, and/the continued 
success of Hopkins’ band and drama groups. 
Still heavily debated during these two years was 
the lesser role of undergraduates at the univer- 
sity, the stances for and against female students 
at Hopkins’ undergraduate schools, and 
Prohibition’s legal sanctions throughout the 
entire decade. 
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Athletic events such as football, lacrosse, and track constituted a majority of the 
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BLUE JAYS LAUNCH 


PRE-MED STUDENTS VISIT 
JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL WILSON WANTED DIPLOMA 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL 


Laboratories and Lecture Rooms In- 
spected. Professors Teli Students 
of Work Carried on There 


_A treat was in store for all the 


PREPARATIONS 








homores Adopt Pro-| Johns Hopkins Enters Final Week Ot 
Freshmen and eee 23 on ~ ose Ps 
i With Old Timers 


Enforcement of regulations was} Maryland, coming as the final 
the chief subject of recent Sopho-} game of a so far successful sea- 
more and Freshman class meetings.}son, is the goal set before the 
The matter was presented to each/ Black and Blue warriors, as they 
class in nearly the same light. The struggle through their final week 
opinion of the Student Council,| of practice. Last year Johns Hop- 
voiced at its last meeting, is that] kins entered the game a long shot, 
the present enforcement of regula-| yet, by. displaying an array of 
tions is extremely Jax, due largely | trick plays, they fought to a stand- 


pre-med freshmen who braved the 
storm last Saturday morning to 
take the trip through the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School and Hos- 
pital. The trip was planned by Dr. 
French in conjunction with Mr. 
Coy, registrar of the medical 
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fo the office of the registrar. Be- deo men in obedience, regulations will Bonner and Maxwell Missed 


continue until Easter and new ones} The. deciding factors of the 
thay be added. game were Douglas Turnbull's 
= Paddling Ban Suspended two place kicks, while Bonner 

In the absence of Frank Mere-lnelg the ball, and Maxwell’s 
dith, Sophomore Student Council! blocking of Groves’ extra-point 
representative, President Cleaveland| dropkick after Maryland had 
brought the Council’s message be-| scored the lone touchdown of the . 
fore the class. In particular, the|eame, Maxwell, the left-handed 
large number of Freshman absences | forward passer, and Bonner, who 
at the Drexel game was taken up. 
Only about fifty Freshmen appear- 
ed on the snow-covered field, and 
a8 a consequence the right to pad- 
dle, hitherto restricted to mentbers 
of the Pep Committee, was extend- 
ed to the entire class. 


fore starting on the tour, Mr. Coy 
addressed the young medical as- 
Dirants and gave them a few en- 
fouraging remarks concerning the 
fequirements for admission to the 
Medical course, and the small num- 
ber that are chosen in comparison 
With the large number that make 
application. After some of the pre- 
Meds had decided that they would 
father take up bricklaying, the 
arty proceeded on the inspection 
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was to a great degree responsible 
for Turnbull’s place-kicking suc- 
cess, are no longer members of 
Coach Van Orman’s eleven. The 
loss of two such fighters could not 
help but weaken theteamy 3. _ 
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ISN’T IT TRUE? 


This exchange editorial appeared in the 
News-Letter as a responce to students’ 
need to balance academics and activities. 


October 14, 1921 


A great hue and cry frequently is raised 
decrying the value of college activities. 
Men come to college to acquire knowledge 
and learn how to think, it is said, and the 
only way in which they may do this is to 
apply themselves diligently to their lessons 
and as far as possible remain oblivious of 
every other person on the campus. Such 


eople delight in characterizing college | 
PEO} g g g 


activities as the “sideshows” of the campus. 
It must be granted that thereis danger that 
a student will become so interested in ac- 
tivities other than study that he will lose 
sight of things academic. It is possible he 
will place the chief emphasis on campus 
life and in doing so wrongly stress things 
less of value than others he might choose. 
But there is also a danger, just as grave, that 
a man will become so engrossed in books 
and what is termed pure study that he will 
leave college narrow of vision and clear out 
of touch with his fellows. 
The fortunate man is he who realizes tha 
slighting academic work is only slighting 
himself, but who also identifies himself 
with some college activity, and, working on 
it, aids not only the school, but broadens his 
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own experience in dealing with them. 

College activities are not the “sideshows” 
of college. They are the laboratories of all 
the other departments. They are practical 
training courses of life. 


Frosh Taller But 
Lighter than Last Year’s 
Entering Class 


This article appeared as one of a series 
printed during the opening weeks of the 
academic year focusing on the freshman 
class. 


November 23, 1926 


Statistics on the recent physical exami- 
nations have proved that the Freshman class 
is one of the tallest which have ever entered 
the University. The average of the class is 
71.21 inches, almost six feet. Richard 
Keating, the tallest man in the class, is over 
six feet four inches and many of the other 
entering men tower well over six feet. The 
average of last year’s class was only 69.64 
inches, two inches less than this year’s. 

Although the Freshmen seem to have the 
edge on the Sophomores in height, the re- 
verse is true as regards weight. The average 
Freshman while this year weighs 139.65 
pounds while last year the average was 
139.96. The heaviest man in this year’s 






potha eay 


class is K. G. Osserman, who weighs 241.9 
pounds. 

R. D. Quirk is the strongest Freshman. 
His strength test showed a mark of 891. 
Stewart S. Smith had the second highest 
strength score, 817. Despite these two high 
scores the average of the class is only 555.2 
points. Whereas last year’s average was 
567.79. : 

The chest measurements and chest ex- 
pansion of the Sophomores are also much 
higher than the Freshmen. The average 
chest measurement last year was 36.65 
inches and the expansion was 3.73 inches. 
This year the measurements are 35.04 inches 
and 3.52 inches. 

The average age of last year’s entering 
class was nineteen and this year’s, eigh- 
teen. The average age of the entering stu- 
dents seems to be getting lower each year. 





Alice Is a Bright Girl 


The following editorial appeared in re- 
action to publicity for anew motion picture 
focusing on college life. 


January 18, 1929 


Another note on the subject of “College” 
movies. The publicity manager of one of 
the prominent motion picture producers 
offers this interesting bit of information: 

“Alice White’s next Starring picture will 
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be Hot Stuff, a college story. Neither she 
nor her leading man, William Blackwell, 
nor her director, Mervyn LeRoy, ever at- 
tended college. 

All Hollywood, however, goes to foot- 
ball games, so collegiate atmosphere will 
not be lacking.” 

Will the student body please rise and 
offer a prayer for the undergraduates of 
America? ~ 














HAIR CATCHES FIRE 
AFTER EXPLOSION 


This news article appeared as part of the 
News-Letter’s regular report of events at 
Hopkins’ Medical School and School of 
Hygiene and Public Health campuses. 


February 9, 1926 


An explosion on J anuary twenty-ninth in 
an ether extracting machine at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health endangered the life of Miss Lois 
Witham, the experimenter in the laboratory 
at the time, when it set fire to her hair. 

One of the other women experimenters 
extinguished the flames by throwing a coat 
over Miss Witham’s head. Later, Dr. 
McCollum completed the quenching by 
subjecting the young lady’ s head toastream 
of water from one of the showers. 
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Forbidden Fruit 


This letter was submitted to the editorial 
board, questioning the university’s prefer- 
ential treatment of graduate students over 
undergraduates. 








January 10, 1928 


Dear Sir: 

The pristine purpose of a library is to 
make books available for the cannaille. 
Most libraries permit books to be drawn 
out, and all libraries permit the books to be 
looked at, in the library, at least. 

One of the necessary prerequisites for 
examining a book is the knowledge that 
there is such a book. All of which leads up 
to a little story. 

Two freshmen, like most of the species, 
unused to university ways, were told that 
Johns Hopkins had a fine, in fact, splendid 
library. All agog with anticipation, the two 
unsuspecting innocents walked into the li- 
brary and began to look over the books. 
*Twas not long, however, before a certain 
gentlemen browsing there stopped suffi- 
ciently long to inquire the reason for the 
unparalleled presumption of authority as- 
sumed by these proletariat. They were told 
to see the librarian immediately and, in 
their youth, trying to.carry, out the Honor 
System, they did. 

Imagine their astonishment when they 
learned that only graduate students are per- 
mitted to ramble through stacks of books. 
Could not they just glance through as visi- 
tors? No, assuredly not; it was against the 
rules. Hence, the two freshmen still lack a 
knowledge of that magnificent collection 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Even that most backward of libraries, the 
Enoch Pratt, is projecting the construction 
of a complete Open Shelf method of pre- 
senting the volumes to the public. 

Is it possible that the undergraduate stu- 
dent body is, after all, not supposed to 
think? ; 


H.F.M., Jr. 


The Truth Is Stranger 


This letter was submitted to the editorial 
board in protest of the university’s efforts to 
make “snaps” (today referred to as “gut” 
courses) more challenging. 


December 13, 1927 


Dear Sir: 

Treason, viciousness and criminal lack 
of consideration have been perpetrated on 
the innocent student body by those rever- 
end and, until now, revered pedagogues 
who constitute our faculty. 

Until this year there have been certain 
courses offered at Johns Hopkins which 
have been known from ancient times as 
“snaps.” Notable among these have been 
History I and “Wop,” known in the cata- 
logue as Italian I. Now this year those 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 4) 


COLLEGE JOURNALISM 


The News-Letter editorial board pontifi- 
cates on the conditions of college journal- 
ism. 


March 31, 1925 


The most unusual thing about college 
journalism is that it merits all the unkind 
things said about it. It deserves even the 
scorn of the “clever clever boys” of the 
columnist type. The average college paper 
is an untidy hand-bill containing poorly 
written, biased advertisements for the vari- 
ous campus activities. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are 
many and evident. When acourageous pub- 
lication finds fault with the policies of its 
university, it is soon silenced. One that 
seeks “news” and refuses to print “free 
advertising” becomes the target for under- 
graduate criticism. Each member of the 
staff has his own interests which he shields 
from unfavorable publicity. The editors, 
being unpaid, feel no responsibility. The 
result is “College Journalism.” 

Probably the most serious obstacle in the 
path of collegiate journalism is the fact that 
none will take it seriously—neither its “‘pub- 
lic” nor its own undergraduate “journal- 
ists.” 

Conditions at Johns Hopkins are prob- 
ably as bad as any. The undergraduate sub- 
scribers find little news in their paper and 
sneer at the staff. The staff, after trying in 
vain to get news, pretend (in self-defense) 
to sneer at their publication, too. The au- 
thorities, satisfied that the undergraduate 
paper has no influence, pay no attention to 
it—except to keep on the watch for any 
dangerous symptoms of “radicalism.” Hay- 
ing decided that the paper has no influence 
the powers at Homewood regard it as an 
expensive toy for the students and give all 
their information to the daily papers first. 
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Woman Receives 
Degree After 44 Years 


Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin, 
Noted Scientist, Gets Ph.D. 


In keeping with the News-Letter’s trend 
during the ’20s to discuss the role of women 
at Johns Hopkins, the following news ar- 
ticle reported the university’s tendency to 
overlook female students. 


February 23, 1926 


Of the six degrees of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy conferred at the Commemoration Day 
exercises yesterday, the most renowned 
recipient was Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin, 
noted scientist. 

As Miss Christine Ladd, Mrs. Franklin 
attended Johns Hopkins from 1878 to 1882, 
pursuing graduate. work in mathematics, 
and enjoyed for the last three years of her 
residence the privileges of a Fellow. At that 
time, it was not customary to grant degrees 
to women, and although Miss Ladd more 
than completed the requisite amount of 
work necessary for the Ph.D., the degree 
was not awarded. Miss Ladd’s thesis was 
“On the Algebra of Logic.” 

At Vassar, where she obtained her A.B., 
she was particularly interested in physics, 
but upon her graduation from college, as it 
was not possible to carry a physical labora- 
tory with her wherever she went, she de- 
cided to devote herself to mathematics. 

Her great contribution to science, how- 
ever, is her color theory, which is accepted 
by most psychologists today. 


Teachers! 


UY or rent a Corona 
typewriter on easy 
payments. Carry it to 
school every day in its 
neat case. Make extra 
money writing articles or 
doing typing for others! 
Calltoday at the nearest 
Corona store—or tele- 
phone for a demonstra- 
tion at your home. 


M. W. LUCY & CO. 
118 W. Fayette St. 


SO WE MAY SING 


This editorial was one of many about 
school spirit and the Alma Mater. 


January 16, 1925 


The soul of a college, it has been said, is 
intertwined with the words and music of its 
songs. Enthusiasm for the college is por- 
trayed in its songs and cheers. In them is 
caught the feeling of a game, the thrill of 
victory is there, or an evidence of good 
fellowship is present. Any crowd will sway 
when it hears songs like the Washington 
and Lee Swing, Wisconsin’s Alma Mater 
Song, or Far Above Cayuga’s Waters. In 
fact, most colleges have alma mater songs 
which are typical of the college life at the 
particular institution, and often times the 
school receives much helpful publicity on 
account of the popularity of their songs. 

AtJohns Hopkins, unfortunately, we have 
few songs. One or two good stirring songs, 
full of swing and “pep”, would do a great 
deal toward keeping alive the spirit of Hop- 
kins. Surely, there must be some students 
on the campus who could compose either 
the words or music for a new song. It might 
be feasible for some of our generous friends, 
or one of our honorary societies, to offer a 
prize for the best song submitted during a 
period of competition. The idea of a reward 
might serve as an inspiration to some hid- 
den genius. 





ny twixt Ed and Co-ed result from that 
alluring institution, the sorority 
“At Home” Lu: 


The ideal food is something light, 
yet satisfying, appetizing without 
being elaborate—in short easy to 
prepare and easy to serve, 


Shredded 


‘fills the bill perfectly. Thousands 
of fair young stewardesses all over 
the country can testify to its popu- 
larizing, energizing qualities; its 
adaptability to a number of out-of- 
the-ordinary menus, 


Try Shredded Wheat at your next 
party lunch and see. The same bis- 
cuits of golden brown whole wheat 


you have alwa’ d fo: 
iekedt yaa Katana 


food for thought 
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THE BALLY ROTTERS 


The following is a letter submitted to the 
editorial board by a subscriber of the News- 
Letter. 


January 19, 1926 


Dear Sir: 

I feel that I must strenuously protest 
against the recent vicious attacks upon der- 
bies. Throwing snowballs at derby wearers 
is nothing short of small town stuff. On 
Tuesday I was perniciously attacked by a 
number of uncouth fellows. Really, I was 
quite upset for the rest of the afternoon. Oh, 
dear, what is this younger generation com- 
ing to? 

Affectionately, 

Reginald. 


For that 8:45 
sprint against time 
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it whips up a zeneross Jather 
v-fast. It works the Lather deep 
down to the roots of every heir 
~holds each erect so the razor 
can’t miss it, 


That’s speed. That's comforn 
No waste time. No raw, eensi« 
tive face. . 


Gripped in rubber— 
guaranteed 


What's more, tims is friendly 
to a Rubberset Brush, Each 
bristle is gripped everiastingly in 
hard rabber—none can come out, 
mix with theJather and spoil 
your shave. 

Every Rudberset Brush is guar- 
antenl— unconditionally. The 
bristlesstayin. Lack inakes good | 
—or we do. 
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on the campos, Made by Kubber- 
setCompany, Newark, N.J.,U,S._A. 
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He Threw This Pen and 

Te Struck Unharmed on 

the Jagged Rocks a Half 
Mile Below 


Non-breakable Pen Barrel? Dr. 
F.C. Morse of the National Park- 
to-Park Highway Association was 
unconvinced. 

Sorecently totest the new Parker 
Duofold barrel, he stood on the 
rim of Grand Canyon and threw 
this pen into the rock-lined chasm. 

When the pen was recovered 
amid the jagged rocks a haif mile 
below the canyon’s edge, it was 
scratched a bit, but quite unbroken. 

When the ec3 wes removed the 
point ‘was as good as ever—a point 
guaranteed for 25 years, not on 
for mechanical perfection but tos 
wear! 

You cannot get Ducfold qu: 
} in any pen save that stamp 
il “Geo. S. Parker.” Look carefuily 
ior this. Any good pen counter 
would like you to try this classic. 

















Duefold Je. oF 
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Parker Duofatd Pencils re 
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THE PARKER PEM COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 





Hopkins Undergraduates Favor 
Modification of Prohibition Law 


This article reported the results of a poll 
conducted by the News-Letter about prohi- 
bition laws. 


May 7, 1926 


Returns from the prohibition poll held 
under the auspicies of the News-Letter show 
that the majority of Hopkins students are in 
favor of modification of the present prohi- 
bition enactment. 

The prohibition questionnaire was printed 
in two recent issues at the request of the 
National Student Federation of America. 
The three questions asked on the ballot 
were: Are you in favor of prohibition, the 
repeal of prohibition, or the modification of 
prohibition? The Student Federation is 
conducting a nationwide survey of college 
opinion on the prohibition question. 

Of the 315 votes cast, 120 were for modi- 
fication, 108 for repeal and 87 for the present 
act. The consensus of reasons given for 
voting in favor of modification is the Anti- 
Saloon League wants the present law, the 
bootleggers want its repeal and both are a 
nuisance. “We want beer,” was a favorite 
reason for modification. 

One student made the astounding state- 
ment that he was for modification because 
the liquor sold today will kill the working 
class in ten years. Another was quite frank 
in giving his reason for favoring light wines 
and beer. “I am not man enough to drink 
anything else.” 





You can put on a corn roast 
barbecue, weiner party, etc., 
anytime, anywhere with Saun- 
ders System cars. A car for 
five costs less than rail fare, 
Glad to serve your bunch, 
Coupes, Sedans or Touring. 


SAUNDERS SYSTEM 
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Most popular course........... sone Geology I | reached its culmination after years of 
a _ __ and Philosophy I (tie) | prepatory effort. These courses have been 
Political affiliation wvs Besa ee eees Democratic | easy in the past merely to lure us on for this 
Three favorite authors...... Twain, Campbell, | great coup d’etat of those who write grades 
oc" Mencken | in red ink. Alas and alack they have suc- 
Favorite Cigarettes ean Camels | ceeded so completely that Italian I and 

_ Favorite newspaper............... Evening Sun | History I now hold their own with that 


Pourboire 


by D.H.M. 


This editorial appeared in a weekly column, run throughout the year, called the 
“Pourboire.” The author focuses on the continuous discussion of the role of women, here 


referred to as “co-eds,” on an all-male campus. 


SS Se ee 
October 26, 1926 


Continuing our theme of last week, we beg your indulgence while we say another word 
or two concerning that blushing, rushing, mushing, and gushing specimen of humanity— 
the coed. Sie 36 7 

Frankly, having visited (no, not attended) the Universities of California, Chicago, and 
Cornell, we believe that co-education is a great institution if it be real co-education. At 
the colleges mentioned the co-eds conduct themselves like college students, and synchro- 
nize perfectly with (make dates with) the male students. Also, they know their place! 
Here, however—well, we’ll leave it up to you. 

You know, when the College for Teachers was incorporated into the University, it was 
just what its name would lead you to believe—a college for teachers. The classes were 
composed principally of women teaching in local high schools who wanted to obtain 
benefits (Hurrah!) of a college education though they were actually somewhat past the 
collegiate age. Accordingly, afternoon and night classes were instituted. - 

Little did the proponents of the scheme dream that their altruistic motives would, in 
naughty 1926, be thwarted by the admittance to the “Teachers’ College” of painted, 
rouged, sweet, bold young things who sauntered up and down the hitherto austere 
pathways of the quadrangle, distracting the attention of the R.O.T.C. from its drill 
masters! Hardly did they visualize the flashing of knees as one of the “students” 
scampered down the hall to a four o’clock class! 

Now, instead of carrying on the roll books the names of partly decayed forty-five year 
old schoolmarms, the C. for T. is full of flighty flappers from not only Baltimore city, but 
also from such far away places as New York and Towson. 

And now we have the advent of the educated flapper! Imagine some unsuspecting 
freshman making a date with a coed and finding himself béing eXpected to hash out with 
his sweetie the intricacies of Flemish art or advanced Chinese literature. Instead of 
begging to go to see a movie, she will want him to take her to a class in thermodynamics. 

You, fair reader, may be prone to take all of this rather lightly, but we really feel 
apprehensive. 

Instead of raising the standard of secondary school education in the leading city in the 
Free State, the Board of Trustees (or whoever was responsible for the growth of the 
College of Trenchers) has provided a haven for naughty girlies endowed with a spark of 
erudite ambition. And take it from us (we wanted to say “me,” but we dared not) they’ve 
made a heaven of their haven! 


There’s still some hope, though! No co-eds were on the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion programme. 








The Truth Is Stranger 
(Continued from Page 3, Column 1) 


grinning, fiendish, diabolical souls who 
direct our courses have lain traps for the 
unsuspecting student who, busy with other _ 
work, signs up for one of these courses for 
an easy six points. I believe that we are the 
victims of a deep and well-laid plot thathas 


Senior Statistics 


The following are the results from an 
annual poll taken of the senior class. 


May I1, 1926 


Three favorite women’s colleges demon, Physics. What is our University 


Goucher, Smith, Vassar 


Number of students married................... 2 was oe ated re cesta ings a 
Engaged, «.::....acnqiepeters henna 4 ; 

Disappointed in lOVE.........cc.sccccecessesees., 8 Socrates (Himself) 

Expect to marry......0...4... treed. tae all but 2 

For money, .......ccdiucis: j,i eee 90 : 

Number of children wanted.................... 2 any Fenaeats Hive been, form ag 
Percentage who drink....j.e.cccccccccccs... 40% Purchase towels HS Year, as.the CoRsS 
Learned to since coming to college.....30% Chrtains in the showers have been fe 
Number who neck.......ccsceccessssesees all but 3 | | Placed by rubber ones. | 


On first date 


—Dorm Doings,” October 21, 1927 
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by Sandhya Jha and 





Shreya Parikh 


The 1930s were a decade beleaguered by 
the Great Depression and feeling the 
foreshocks of the second World War. Johns 
Hopkins felt the effects of these national 
and global issues. Editorials and speakers 
ranged from Nazism to the New Deal. At 
the same time, the Hopkins men were buzz- 
ing with campus news, and the YMCA and 
cotillion balls made the headlines of the 
News-Letter more often than not. 


Organizations 


The YMCA was very active on Hopkins 
campus in the 1930s. Their annual 
fundraising events helped with the general 
betterment of Hopkins, including the con- 
struction of Levering Hall. They also hosted 
speakers, an annual Thanksgiving dinner, 
and an annual dance to welcome freshmen. 

Other organizations in full swing during 
the decade included the Liberal Club, the 
Barnstormers, and Hullabaloo. The Liberal 
Club was mainly involved in the political 
aspects of campus and often sponsored 
speakers or coordinated student opinion 
polls. One such poll in 1932 reported that 
49.6% of Hopkins men supported heavy 
armaments. 

The Barnstormers were often the hub of 
activity, as they performed a variety of 
plays throughout the semester. In many 
cases, the Lyric was home to these events. 
The Hullabaloo was also published in full 
force. In 1936, the group even sponsored a 
beauty contest which the News-Letter men 
proudly endorsed writing, “The decision of 
the Hullabaloo to hold a beauty contest 
should serve as an announcement of a step 
in the direction of favorable publicity—if 
the competition is handled properly. Balti- 
more is traditionally known as the city of 
beautiful women; any history book will 
report this reputation.” (November 20, 1936) 


Campus Life 


In addition to cam- 
pus clubs and fraterni- 
ties, the Hopkins men 
of the 1930s were 
mostly in search of one 
thing—women. The 
News-Letter frequently 
printed pictures (such as 
that at right) of upcom- 
ing sponsors of the 
events. Dances, cotil- 
lions, and banquets of- 
fered the Homewood 
community most of 
their entertainment and ° 
a chance to mingle with the opposite sex. 
These affairs while bringing such names as 
Tommy Dorsey and Benny Goodman also 
spurred rivalry among the classes. In 1930, 
competition between the freshmen and 


Two Days More 





1930s: A New Deal 


sophomores became so intense during ban- 
quet season that hostages were taken by the 
freshmen and released in the drunken stu- 
por of the evening. 


New Developments 


In the spring of 1938, the News-Letter 
completely revamped its style, converting 
to anew masthead and also adding a variety 
of graphics. Most notably was a one col- 
umn set of photo briefs describing the 
week’s news. Unfortunately, this did not 
appear on a regular basis. 


In the news 
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Lacrosse, not surprisingly, was the most 
popular sport on campus. In 1932, the unde- 
feated Jays faced a familiar rival, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Terps. After a loss to 
the Terps the year before, the Jays were 
ready for battle and decisively took the 
National Title, winning with a score of 7-3. 
64 years later, it seems that few things have 
changed as the rivalry continues. 

Ping-pong was also a game of skill played 
by many students in the ’30s. Fraternities 
formed ping-pong leagues in 1933 and en- 
joyed tournaments throughout the year. 
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As for the University itself, Hopkins saw 
the passing of the fourth of Hopkins presi- 
dents. Dr. Isaiah Bowman was chosen to 
succeed Dr. Joseph S. Ames in February of 
1935. Among his achievements during his 
presidency was balancing the budget by 
raising anendowment fund of more than $1 
million (quite an achievement during the 
Depression). He remarked shortly after 
taken the post, “Europe recognizes only 
two American universities—Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins. Much the same opinion 
prevails in this country; the name Hopkins 
is highly regarded everywhere. What man 
could resist the call to the presidential chair 
of such a university.” (April 2, 1935) 


Sports 


In 1930, the Hopkins football field was 
finally lit. News-Letter writer George Banks 
made this prediction on October 10 of that 
year: “In its present stage of development, 
night football takes its place beside minia- 
ture golf as a freakish novelty which is 
destined to live a short life. For a little 
while, wecan expect to witness good crowds 
at these night contests. But, after the initial 
thrill has faded away, the loyal fans will 
clamor for real football, played in the warm 
sunshine. Wide open spaces will start to 
appear in the stands. Then, the wise men 
who have to pay the electric company’s bill 
for the lighting system, will want to put a 
mortgage on Gilman Hall.” Needless to 
say, the lights have survived especially 
when the “warm sunshine” refuses to ar- 
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Ping-pong did eventually hit a lull, though, 
as the News-Letter reported, “Chess with its 
quiet was in. Ping-pong with its ping and its 
pong was out. Thus was the Dormitory 
Activities Committee’s chess tournament 
received.” 


Few Thing Ever Change 


Although the atmosphere and look of the 
campus has altered over the years, Hopkins 
has always been a diverse in its students and 
ideas. A survey in April 1931 found Hop- 
kins to be a conservative campus: “Conser- 
vatism in regard to questions relating to 
labor and capital, ideas of God and of the 
Bible, military preparedness, international 
and interracial relations is more pronounced 
among students at the Hopkins, it was as- 
serted, than among those of the nine other 
institutions... studied.” 

During these times, the News-Letter has 
maintained itself as a forum for discussion, 
no matter how strange. In the March 2, 1937 
issue, it was reported, “Sherlock Holmes 
greatest sleuth in the history of crime detec- 
tion, studied at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity during the first few years of its exist- 
ence... Mr. [Christopher] Morley [poet and 


essayist of the time], in an essay entitled 


“Was Sherlock Holmes an American?’ pub- 
lished in Streamlines, states that Holmes’ 
profound knowledge of chemistry was due, 
in large measure, to his knowledge of and 
intimacy with the work of Ira Remsen, bril- 
lant Hopkins chemist and teacher.” It’s 
elémentary, my dear readers. 





Depression 


Economist 
Fines Students 


For Lateness 


March 15, 1932 


Dr. Broadus Mitchell—our well 
known economist, ecclesiastical inves- 
tigator, and (to the frosh) professor 
who prefers to be “‘on the level” when 
speaking to assemblies—has put into 
effect a system by which the latecomer 
to class is distressed, as it were, into 
being less of a problem. 


Is Fined 
Our latecomer upon entering after 


_ the final bell, is openly declared late, 
and fined ten cents by the bailiff. Said 


fine, then having been collected by the 
_ treasurer, is duly entered and recorded — 
_ by the auditor in his ledger. Only after 


thisi _ the delinquent eligible to partici- 


ria ip iste It may be noted 


also that the bailiff is, by far, the most 
important officer. He is as responsible 
for the material welfare and comfort of 

_the class as Dr. Mitchell is for its en- 
lightenment and amusement. His duty 
is to see that the radiators are on; that 
the heat therefrom escapes through the 
windows, which he opens; to run er- 
rands; to see that the bells get fixed; 
and that the clocks run correctly. His 
position is furthermore unique in that 
he is the ultimate authority in all dis- 
putes and may enforce his decisions 
with blows; in that he serves as the butt 
of all sarcastic remarks; and in that he 
passes, no matter what happens. (“if he 
doesn’t” Dr. Mitchell has remarked, 
“St’s his own fault.”) . 

The plan was originated by Dr. 
Wheeler of the department of English, 
and probably because of its economic 
nature, its interesting and amusing 


mechanism, its bee and its Hore 











The Year’s Bigg 


est News Story-- 


And It Walked Into Our Office! 





Barnum’s Immortal Words Recalled As Journalists Are 
Taken Aback When Greenbacks Presage 





December 12, 1933 


Well, prosperity is back again! The News- 
Letter is out of the red and the boys in the 
office are still recovering from the shock. 

At 1:57 p.m., Friday, December 8, 1933 
(let that date be forever immemorial) came 
a knock on the door. Typewriters stopped 
typing; Fred Bang stopped snoring, sniffed 
the fresh, invigorating air of the dusty news 
office, and remarked, quite unaware of what 
impended, “Come in.” 

The door opened. In walked a great, big 
handsome, six-footer in R.O.T.C. uniform 
with nose and buttons shining, pants pressed, 
and rifle on his shoulder. 


“Woman’s Place At Home’ Says Babson 
Speaker Tells Goucher Supper Club to Marry Soon. 


December 15, 1936 


“The quicker you girls get married and 
produce babies, and stop smoking those 
cigarettes, the more permanent will be this 
period of prosperity,” said Roger W. Babson, 
prominent New England statistician and 
economist, as he pointed his finger menac- 
ingly at the Goucher members in atten- 
dance at the “Y” Supper Club last Friday 
night. 

Mr. Babson, who immediately upon his 
arrival expressed distaste at the number of 
women present in the audience, showed 
during his lecture entitled “The fundamen- 
tals of Prosperity,” that he sincerely be- 
lieved that the place of the woman was in 
the home. When questioned as to the posi- 
tion of such women as Dorothy Thompson, 
Amelia Earhart, and Francis Perkins, he 
answered: “Well, those are exceptions. In 
that case the man should stay at home, and 
take care of the babies. The thing that I 
really object to is both man and woman 
working, and taking jobs away from other 


people.” 
Urges Spiritualistic Attitude 


Continuing with his discussion of the 
fundamentals necessary for prosperity, he 
urged for a more spiritualistic attitude to- 
ward life. 

“The length of this period of prosperity,” 
he said, “will be dependent upon whether or 
not we can control ourselves, and not 
whether or not the laws of economics work 
out. It is a spiritual problem, and not an 
economic one. You must place the empha- 
sis on industry and thrift, and keep at it, if 
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Comeback Of Prospgri 


Tense Moment 


Assistant Editor Blumberg looked up. 
Campus mudslinger Frailey (O.D.K.) 
looked down with shame. 

And then it came out. Throwing out his 
chest, gripping the rifle, and looking grim- 
mer than ever, the man in the brown pants 
announced, “I want to subscribe to The 
News-Letter” 

“Grab him quick!” cried Blumberg, 
knocking over his chair in his hurry to get at 
the visitor. “Lock the door and don’t let him 
get out!” 

“All right—I’ve got him,” exclaimed 
Bang as he forced the would-be subscriber 
into a seat. 


you want to succeed.” 

“Those who are able to produce the 
goods,” he continued, and do something 
better than someone else are going to sur- 
vive; but those who are going to try to live 
by their wits will have trouble.” 

Mr. Babson illustrated with several of his 
experiences with prominent world figures, 
suchas Stalin, Edison, Steinmetz, and Ford, 
his ideas about the necessity of spiritualism 
in this society. 

The points, however, which drew the 
most comment from the audience, were 
those in which he dealt upon his ideas about 
women and their place in society, and also 
his remarks in reference to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, from which he 
graduated, of which he said, “I went to 
M.L.T. where I had to work; it wasn’t any 
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“Now, where’s the subscription book? 
How much is a subscription? What is a 
subscription?” 


Frailey, The Salesman 


“Never mind all that,” urged Frailey, 
“Get what you can while the getting is 
good.” 

“Here you are general.” Grabbing a scrap 
of paper and thrusting it into the hand of this 
financial savior, the columnist pleaded in 
his most winning manner (and you know 
what that is), “Just sign your name here, 
won’t you? The price is—is. Well, er, how 
much have you?” 

“Anything you have will do,” interrupted 
Blumberg, smacking his lips as wild dreams 
raced through his mind. 


Coin Of The Realm 


“Well, here you are,” said the soldier 
boy, digging into his capacious pocket. “T 





Never mind how much it was. It was the 
real stuff. Honest to goodness American 
dollar bills. News-Letter men have a wide — 
range of experience, you know, and some- 
one had once seen a dollar bill several 
years ago. And that’s the story of the cen- 
tury. Just tell that to your grandchildren. 


"s 


MOVIASL 


country club like Hopkins.” 

Both the Hopkins students and Goucher 
students were up on their toes at the end of 
the lecture to partake in the question period. 

The first question asked came from a 
Goucher girl: “If the economic conditions 
are so bad, and there is bound to be a war, 
what is the use of girls getting married and 
bringing up families to starve and be killed 
off?” 

Mr. Babson answered this question with 
the example of his own daughter and grand- 
children. “When my daughter says that to 
me, I tell her to go have two more children.” 

The Goucher student sat down nonplused, 
and the audience in general remained silent. 

On January 12th, Dr. Ralph Harlow, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Ethics at Smith College 
will be the Supper Club speaker. 
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400 at Peace Strike; Vote on Resolutions 


Editor’s Note: The peace strike became 
an annual tradition at Hopkins in the 
early 30s and continued throughout the 
decade. Students for one day would miss 
class to join together to discuss the peace 
efforts. 


April 23, 1937 
by J. C. Handelsman 


“Only fools think war is inevitable—and 
it takes men to realize that war is not inevi- 
table, and to do something about it!” as- 
serted Bill Hammaker, secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A., speaking from the steps of 
Gilman Hall yesterday afternoon. The as- 
sertion was part of his brief address to the 
peace strikers gathered to hear and voice 
opinions on keeping themselves and the 
United States out of war. 

Approximately four hundred students 
ceased their activity at 11 a.m. yesterday, 
and joined with thousands of fellow stu- 
dents throughout the United States in a 
national student anti-war strike. Gathered 
before the porch of Gilman Hall, they were 
addressed by faculty and student speakers, 
under the sponsorship of the Anti-War 
Committee at the Hopkins... 


Firecrackers Prove Point 


The Reverend Asbury Smith, having been 
presented by Mr. Barroll, had no sooner 
begun his remarks than he was interrupted 
by a series of explosions of firecrackers 
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Denunciation from Painter, swastika 
struggles mark anti-war ceremonies; . 


collective security stressed by many 


AN EGG-BESPATTERED DR. ‘Pesce, it's wonderful’---strike battlecry ' 


Sidney Painter severely attacked stu- 
dent strikers’ motives tast Wednes- 
day. “You really don’t want peace. 
Most of you simpiy don’t Ike war if 
you don't like the particular object. 
You ought te go up to little rooms. 
and decide exactly to whet kind of * 
wars you object. if you don’t want 
war, there's no use in going to war 
for any reason!” 

The annual Student Strike for 
peace, held lust Wednesday morning 
im front of Gilman hali found close 
to 400 students the objects of Dr 
Painter's Genunciation. Earlier dis- 
play of swastikas, egg bombardment, 
false bombs. and a genera! attitude 
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thrown by some unidentified persons from 
the windows of Gilman Hall. Welcoming 
the interruption as tending to throw atten- 
tion and emphasis upon the remarks he was 
about to make, the Reverend Smith thanked 
the annoyers. 

Bringing out that some deem physical 
force necessary as a means towards any 


Graduate Students Favor Negro Admission 


March 10, 1939 


by Edgar J. Kassan 


That the graduate school student body is 
behind the movement to admit Edward S. 
Lewis, Negro applicant, to the school of 
economics, was proved conclusively this 
week as latest Liberal club poll showed 92 
“for” and 23 “against.” 

The poll, sponsored by the Campus Prob- 
lems committee of the Liberal club, has 
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only six schools yet to cover and complete 
results of the balloting will be available 
next week. 

Members of the school of economics in 
which Lewis has applied for entrance voted 
for the admission of Negroes by a count of 
14 to 1. Students in the geology department 
were the only graduates opposing having 
voted eight to five against. The percentage 
in favor was at least four to one in all 
schools except one. 

If admitted, Lewis will not be the first of 
his race to enter the graduate school. Dr. 
Kelly Miller, former Dean of chemistry at 
the Howard university, attended the univer- 
sity 52 years ago. He was admitted by 
President Gilman immediately after appli- 
cation. In a letter received by Dr. Broadus 
Mitchell, chief faculty proponent for the 
plan for Negro admission, Dr. Miller stated 
that he noticed no prejudice or ill feeling 
against him during his residence at the 
university. 

Lewis applied for admission almost ten 
months ago and is waiting action on his 
application by the Academic council. 

“As the application of Mr. Lewis has 
pended month after month, the question has 
increasingly become, not his welfare, but 
the state of health of the University itself,” 
stated Dr. Mitchell. “If he is turned down, 
there is a grave suspicion that the Univer- 
sity has lost something of the vigor and 
honesty with which it began, that is has 
become circumspect rather than 
courageous.” 


end, he stressed the fact that quiet, sensible 
discussion of a given problem is much 
more effective in the long run, and the only 
real means of reaching a decision in regard 
to weighty problems. The Reverend Smith 
decried Fascism, but claimed that putting it 
down by force was impossible. Assertive 
speaking and preservation of a united front 
were the only effective methods evident to 
him for coping with this menace. 
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Gulped at Prom 


eo 
April 21, 1939 


Anew angle on the latest collegiate 
craze will be initiated at the Junior 
Prom, May 6, when the committee in 

charge sponsors a five minute “gold- 
fish gulping” contest to the tune of 
Glen Miller’s Hold Tight. (1 want 
some seafood mama.) 

Determined to win a position among 
the universities which have won un- 
precedented fame by virtue of their 
records in swallowing goldfish, offi- 
cials revealed that Mrs. 
Bauernschmidt would make a hurried 
trip home to enter the contest. Dark | 
horses in the competition are Mr. Earl - 
Browder, andJ.B. Lawrence. No state- 
ment could be obtained from any of 
these individuals. Itis expected, how-_ 
ever, that the rhythm of Miller’s band — 
ought to help considerably in further- _ 
ing the present record of 84 in 14 
pipes Ce ee 

The winner of the contest will be 
rewarded with a ticket to June Week. 
Doctor bills will not be covered but | 
fish food will be furnished without | 
objection. ee. 

Those who desite to enter the con- |) 
test in spite of the favorites are urged _ 
to fill out the blank below and are — 
assured that all goldfish will be sup- _ 
plied bythe committee. —™ 

















Joe Zavertnick 


It’s Almost Over Now 


November 3, 1936 


Today the nation is voting for the presi- 
dent of the United States. Tomorrow the 
six-month blast of hot air will be over, and 
we can creep back into our shells and give 
our auditory organs a much needed rest. 

We are now in substantially the same 
positions as the one in which we found 
ourselves in June—so far as our knowledge 
of issues and candidates is concerned. 

Of Mr. Landon, during four long months, 
has failed to say anything beyond his reli- 
gious appeal to the American Constitution. 
He has failed to speak specifically of his 
plans for future action. His campaign has 
been sprawling, diffuse, undirected, except 
for his destructive attacks against Mr. 
Roosevelt. He has given no forward-look- 
ing program of action. 

In Mr. Roosevelt’s camp, the situation in 
somewhat similar. The President, at least 
until Saturday night, had made no specific 
announcements of his plans for his second 
administration. In New York Saturday he 
declared he would continue the general 
trends of New Deal reforms. But here 
again—only vague generalities, no specific 
declaration of program. 


Mr. Landon’s campaign has been one of 
vituperation and invective against the Presi- 
dent. Slam—slam, slam—the president did 
this, the president did that, and so he is 
destroying Americanism, he is enslaving 
America. Not one ounce of construction or 
of originality from Mr. Landon. No discus- 
sion of the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomic liberty which are today at stake. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign has been one 
of defense and justification. Perhaps it was 
necessarily so. But the presidency of the 
United States is too important a position for 
a man who intends to float by on the basis 
of past laurels only. 

In terms of the popular cliché, we hope 
the best man will win; as a matter of fact we 
believe there is little doubt that Mr. 
Roosevelt will be re-elected. His record 
itself shows four years of construction. His 
action and speech promise four more years 
of construction. So far Mr. Roosevelt has 
done nothing fundamental: he has done 
little to prevent a future depression. But he 


. has stopped one; and what with the support 


of, and consequent pressure from, labor and 
the progressive liberal front, there is hope 
that during his second term decisive action 
will be taken in planning for the future. 
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Dr. Goodloe Lauds Hitler 


November 15, 1932 


“Without Hitler, von Papen 
probably would have been unable 
to accomplish the great construc- 
tive things he has succeeded in 
doing,” Dr. Jane Goodloe stated in 
her address to the Liberal Club. 

“It was the Hitlerite movement 
which prepared Germany for the 
reforms of the present administra- 
tion. And, even though it now 
seems likely that the Nazi party 
will continue to decline in impor- 
tance, as it has started to do No- 
vember 6, its mission has already 
been accomplished.” 

Dr. Goodloe, speaking at the 
Liberal Club, stated that when she 
went to Germany last July she 
really knew very little about Hitler 
and the German political situation 
in general, except from what she 
had read in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. When she attended a 
Hitler meeting in Leipzig, she was 
greatly impressed, not so much by 
the personality of the mustached 
chieftain himself as by the people 
attending, she said. 

Becoming interested in 
Hitlerism, she sought several in- 
terviews with yarious classes of 
German intellectuals to increase 

“her knowledge of the subject. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Goodloe, the Na- 
tional Socialist Party stands for 
two cardinal principles, unity in 
Germany and opposition to cor- 
ruption in government. The move- 
ment stands definitely against 


Communism. 

Adolf Hitler, who is of the cru- 
sading type, totally abstains from 
tobacco and alcohol and is even a 
vegetarian. His party started as a 
small workingman’s club, and the 
storm troopers originated with a 
group of men organized to deal 
with Communist intruders and dis- 
turbers. 

Due to its political and anti- 
governmental activities, the move- 
ment was disorganized and its 
leader spent a good part of 1924 in 
jail. Emergence from jail in 1925 
was rapidly followed by party re- 
organization. 

Hitlerism is in favor not of ma- 
jority rule, but of authority and 
absolute responsibility. Equality 
is considered as nonexistent in 


nature and, therefore, hardly ap- ~ 


plicable to politics. The bearers of 
the swastika also desire several 
governmental and education re- 
forms, as well as an eugenic basis 
for marital relations. 

The Nazi became the most for- 
midable of all the parties in the 
Reichstag, but due to the great 
achievements of the so-called 
“monocled cabinet” of von Papen, 
they have lost much of their hold 
upon the German electorate so that 
in the election of last week the 
Hitlerites suffered a great loss. In 
the opinion of Dr. Goodloe, 
Hitlerism played quite an impor- 
tant role in keeping up the morale 
of many millions of the German 
people during several years of 
depression and discouragement. 


Hopkins Plans Drive to Raise 
$750 for Support of Refugee 


February 10, 1939 


A three-week campaign to raise 
$750 to provide the living expenses 
a German refugee student will 
begin Monday, Harold A. Richards 
Jr., chairman of the committee, 
announced yesterday. Committee- 
men will seek at least $1 from 
every student and instructor. 

Already, over $150 has been 
subscribed by members of the fac- 
ulty and students in a preliminary 
canvass. Frank McGovern, trea- 
surer, is directing the drive and 
will coordinate the activities of 
the solicitors. 

The Academic Council and the 
Board of Trustees will be asked to 
grant the refugee scholarship to 
cover all tuition expenses. Favor- 
able action is expected from them, 
since more than 70 other Ameri- 
can colleges and universities have 
provided free tuition for at least 
one such student. 

Harvard’s trustees granted 20 
free scholarships for German refu- 


gee students last fall. 

“Tt is only worthy of the Free 
State of Maryland and the tradi- 
tions of the University that this 
campaign be an overwhelming 
success. All of us are good for at 
least a dollar,” said McGovern. 

A group of graduate students 
under the leadership of Donald 
Emerson, are going to push the 
drive in their school. Dr. Ernest 
Felse, Mr. J. C. Hubbard, and Dr. 


George Boas will solicit funds 


from the faculty. 

Other members of the commit- 
tee, selected by ITAE, include 
George Miller, Morris Wessell, 
Wethered Barroll Jr., Murrey 
Kempton, and Dr. John T. King Jr. 

Arrangement for securing the 
refugee will be negotiated through 
the International Refugee Office 
in New York City, plans say. 

“Tf the students respond well,” 
said Richards, “we hope to ar- 
range possibly of two students. 
But the response will have to be 
very good before any such action 
can be taken.” 


Group Meets to Form War and Fascist League 


March 12, 1935 


A meeting for the formation of a 
Hopkins chapter to the American 
League Against War and Fascism 
was addressed by Dr. Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, professor of philosophy 
at Hopkins, and the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Israel of the Har Sinai 
Temple, on Friday afternoon in 
Levering Hall. 

The purpose of the American 
League Against War and Fascism 
is to effect a nationwide agitation 
and organization against war 


of the group. 
Israel Speaks 


Dr. Israel, who is a national of- 
ficer of the league, outlined the 
organization’ s aims and activities, 
and explained that, “while it in- 
cludes Communists as a constitu- 
ent element, it is neither domi- 
nated by nor does it espouse 
communistic principles.” 

Dr. Lovejoy said he had “long 
thought that the organization most 
needed is an S.S.S.S.— a society 
for the suppression of superfluous 


aces of war and fascism was sy 
perfluous. 


that the society’s advantage is in 
“negative name which is a gre 
cohesive power of common ani 
mosity.” He also mentioned tha 
an international police force woul 
certainly be a great factor in main. 
taining peace throughout th 
world. 

















Lovejoy States Advantages 


Dr. Lovejoy continued, statin 


An election of officers for th 






























































Hopkins chapter will be held thi 
Friday afternoon at 3 p.m., in Le 
vering Hall. At present there ar 
twenty-three members in the or. 
ganization. Eleven new member 
were added at the conclusion 0 
Dr. Lovejoy’s address. 

All those interested in the for- 
mation of a Hopkins chapter ar 
requested to see James McNeal 
chairman of the group. 


Editorial 


Reflections 


November 17, 1933 


societies.” He added that he does 
not think any organization de- 
signed to combat the twin men- 


v_. an bee 


preparation and fascist organiza- 
tions. The meeting was opened by 
James McNeal, acting chairman 








Recently we had reason to fin 
an apparent justfteation, at leas 
from the Teutonic standpoint, fo 
Hitler’ s rough-riding chauvinism. 
From the reports reaching us at the 
time it seemed that the support 0 
65 million people was partly vol- 
unteered and partly required fora 
Germany ueber alles. We there- 
fore hesitated to condemn 
Hitlerism as a manic psychosis 
because of the universal support, 
tacit and rabid, which the Ger 
mans accorded it. f 

Last Sunday’s farcical poll to 
determine the public sentiment put 
things in a rather different light, 
however. Evidently Herr Hitler is 
not sufficiently sure of the com- 
plete dissemination of his outloo 
to trust the people to vote for him 
of their own accord. Admittedly 
he cannot permit any dissent to 
break the power of his spell. Tha 
would discredit him at home and 

abroad almost instantly. But he 
might certainly have gotten the 
affair off in better shape. It’s s0 
obvious to everyone that the po 
was a frame-up. The Chancellor 
might learn a few lessons from 
F.D.R. on showmanship; it would 
carry him farther. 


Editorial 


Italy and the Nazi Coup 


February 25, 1938 


hand in Spain or Africa, or possi- 
bly Albania. With objectives set, 
Germany and Italy and Japan func- 
tion in complete harmony, and 
slowly work toward the under- 
mining of the superstructure of 
Europe. 

In the same light we may view 
the deflection of Britain’s policy 
and the resignation of Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden. By 
Chamberlains’s decision to culti- 
vate and appease the Berlin-Rome 
axis, British diplomacy has for- 
saken the small countries of Eu- 
rope, left France stranded in the 
west, and imperiled the cause of 
democracies to check any ad- 
vances of the totalitarian states, 
which seemed tous the only course 
of action, is shattered. 3 

America, which gave evidences 
of breaking out of her cocoon of 
isolation, will not cooperate un- 
less there is already a firm union 
of European democracies. Even’. But he must certainly be con 
the Present reciprocal trade nego-* scious of his mistake by now. We 
tiations with England are endan- are watching him with interest 
gered. because of the developments, bo 

In short, the dictatorships move unique and pregnant with danger, 
surely forward with increasing which are in prospect. There have 
solidarity while the democracies been few opportunities to wal 
falter, confused, and split before the vicissitudes of an aroused na 
at advance. Is this the dusk of _ tional culture such as those now 

emocracy? going on beneath our eyes. 


During the last week and a half 
a series of European crises piled 
one on top of the other with in- 
credible rapidity. These crises, 
important as they are in them- 
selves, are of far less significance 
than the trends they indicate. 

Germany’s coup in Austria was 
disturbing enough perse. Still, the 
actual effect of this extension of 
the sphere of Nazi influence has 
not yet been felt, and Hitler’s grasp 
upon the land is not yet so strong 
that Austria cannot be conceded a 
chance to wiggle out. 

The terrifying thing about the 
move was the tacit approval of 
Italy. Austria has long been a 
source of contention between the 
two, and Italy, by all expectations, 
should have reacted with hostility 
to any increase in Germany’s in- 
fluence. To the contrary, when 
Chancellor Schuschnigg appealed 
to Italy for protection from the 
Fuhrer, he was spurned. Thus in 
the Austrian affair, we have the 
first concrete evidence of the po- 
litical strength of the Anti-Com- 
munist Pact. Beneath the veils of 
intrigue, apparently Mussolini has 
given up his claim to the Danubian 
basin, and looks in return to a free 
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Put simply, the 40s were a hell of a time 
at the News-Letter. The staff was arguably 
the best group of writers in the history of the 
paper, ranging from John Higham, now a 
Professor Emeritus of History here at Hop- 
kins, to luminaries like Russell Baker and 
Sidney Offit, now at the New York Times 
and The Wall Street Journal, respectively. 
The paper weathered a hostile administra- 
tion and an apathetic campus, not to men- 
tion a World War, and still man- 
aged to put out some of the best 
issues in the News-Letter’ s his- 


wnes K. Cas. az 
2. E. Albert. .Act, Aivrertising Mor. 


more than a year ago, we introduced 
our regime with a reaffirmation of the 
tradition of freedom, which had “be- 
come a part of the very essence of the 
NEWS-LETTER.” We promised the 
continuation of this tradition which 
has constituted the very warp and woof 
of our University’s history. 

Today this statement is no longer 
true. It is a living lie. This student 
newspaper has been the organ of the 
students for forty-four years. From the 
day of its inception, it has clung to the 
democratic self-determination that 


- y@1,, 
Act, Buctte. -<17- 


oc. stok , een Ge 
Russ Baker, William Gresham.” 









The next few years brought a gradual 
shrinking of the paper. Aided by President 
Bowman’s new plan which allowed for 
early graduation to allow war service, the 
student body dwindled, depleting both the 
News-Letter’s staff and its readership. Is- 
sues were published sporadically, “when- 
ever enough journalistically-minded people 
could gather sufficient information from 
the student body to go to press.” 

The paper generally supported the war 
effort, following the mood on campus. 
Guidelines on conscription were published 
in the News-Letter, as well as faculty and 
student reactions. This support 
continued strongly through the 
end of the war. 


tory. 
The Troublemakers 


The paper was brought into 
the decade by an enthusiastic, 
idealistic editorial board which 
had no qualms about dramati- 
cally standing up for what it felt 
was right. These beliefs were 
tested early on. In April of 1940 
the staff’s handling of the 
Blumberg Affair (see next page) 
showed that they were prepared 
to stand by their convictions. 
John Higham, the Editor-In- 
Chief that year, resigned his post 
‘so he might report on the events 
of the day without losing his 
place at the University (he had 
been threatened with expulsion 


Se ol at? eT 


Fifty Years 


‘It is difficult to write an editorial ‘commemorating the gdlden vi 
anniversary of the News-Lrerrer. Por the staff of the paper, 
igdiden anniversaries are weserved for the celebration of grand- + 
parents’ nuptial days and parents’ birthday. The News-Lerrer, 


& 
the staff feels, is their ““baby” and it is strange to eslebrate the vag * 


fiftieth year of publication. 

Yet in every man's mind on the News-Lerrer there is ‘the Si: 
wpealization that for fifty years preceeding him other men have 
4aced the same problems, ‘have had similar experiences and have had 
had the same feeling of pride im seeing the paper published. ‘be ; 
Through the fifty years. there have been the same desires to mike Tg 
the NoweDerrse a little better fhan other papers, to see that “ 
‘the mews was published without bies and the editorials used to 
‘praise, criticize or enlighten. moré 

Just how successful fhe News-Lerree thas been in meeting ¢2 
these problems and fulfilling ‘the desires of the editors can only 4 
‘be judged by the persons who read the News-Lerrex. However, athe 
ame measure of anccess does exist in the fact that the News-Letrer 
is still publishing, and still being read after fifty years. 

The staff of 1947 are proud to be a part of the News-Lerrer, 





Their respect goes to the men :who :preceeded them and their 74 
sincere wishes for continued success are extended to those who Brit, 
succeed them. with® 


After 1945, once students just 
out of service began to return to 
the campus, the paper once again 
began publishing regularly. 
Growing in size to a full eight 
pages biweekly, the News-Let- 
ter settled into comfortable re- 
porting of campus events. It was 
not until the end of the decade, 
under Editor-in-Chief Sidney 
Offit, that the editorial page re- 
gained the fiery idealism that 
had marked the News-Letter at 
the beginning of the decade. 


The 50th Anniversary 
On April 27, 1947, the News- 


Letter published a special retro- 
spective issue commemorating 





by the dean if he reported the 
events of the day). 

A few weeks later, another 
News-Letter editor became em- 
broiled in a controversy over student coun- 
cil politics. Thomas McElhiney, the current 
managing editor, wrote an editorial about a 
candidate for Student Council President 
calling hima “dirty politician,” among other 
things. The would-be politician, one John 
Milligan, was rather peeved and challenged 
McElhiney to a debate. The debate, eventu- 
ally held in Remsen hall, was attended by a 
crowd of heckling, excited students and 
became so heated that it was ended to avert 
a probable fistfight. 

Less than a year later, in March of 1941, 
the News-Letter was under attack once more. 
The Dean of the Arts School had outlined 
a plan for the reorganization of the News- 
Letter, under which he would be able to 
appoint a committee which would have the 


-| power to determine the membership of the 


paper. Put simply, the new plan would strip 
the paper of its right to choose its own staff 
and editors. Needless to say, this outraged 
Higham, McElhiney and company. In re- 
sponse, the paper ran an award-winning 
front-page editorial titled “It Tolls for Thee” 
(excerpted below): 


“When the present staff took over the 
administration of the NEWS-LETTER 





Cog ng, Ele é 


gave meaning to its existence. With 
one violent stroke the heritage of forty- 
four years has been shattered. The 
moment the new plan sponsored by the 
Dean, and passed by a majority of the 
Faculty Committee on Student Affairs, 
goes into effect, the voice of the stu- 
dents will be silenced. 

The truths that lie imbeded in the 
word freedom need little elaboration. 
To us they have always meant some- 
thing splendid and hopeful and prom- 
ising. Every individual associated with 
Hopkins knows that the University was 
founded upon these truths and dedi- 
cated to their perpetuation. Through 
them it achieved greatness. Without 
them it must stand bankrupt...” 


— March 7, 194] 
The War Years 


During the first year of the U.S. involve- 
ment in the Second World War, the paper 
was not terribly affected. There were a few 
articles about Hopkins reactions to the cur- 
rent situation, but coverage of the begin- 


nings of the war itself seems remarkably 
sparse. 
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the fiftieth anniversary of the 
paper. The edition included syn- 
opses of the key events in the 
paper’s history, both in and out 
of its pages, as well as looks 
back in time at sports and music. 

An interesting article pointed out the fact 

that the News-Letter’s edition number was 
actually off by eight years. The “Saga of the 
Missing Years,” as they called it, was a tale 
of blunders, goofs, and editors who simply 
eee grasp the concept of Roman numer- 
als. 
However, the most telling thing in that 
issue was the lead editorial. In it, the edito- 
tial board of 1946-47 describes its feelings 
on the landmark anniversary: 


“\.in every man’s mind on the 
NEWS-LETTER there is the realiza- 
tion that for fifty years preceding him 
other men have faced the same prob- 
lems, have had similar experiences 
and have had the same feeling of pride 
in seeing their paper published. 
Through the fifty years there have been 
the same desires to make the News- 
Letter a little bit better than other 
Papers, to see that the news was pub- 
lished without bias and the editorials 
used to praise, criticize and enlighten.” 


It’s astounding, fifty years later, how little 
things have changed. 
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‘The Truth 


will make you free’ 
See editorial page 1 
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Dr Blumberg, Communist, locked out of Latrobe, 
speaks to 500 students in Wyman Park, arrested, 
dismissed; Kunze, Bund leader, will not speak--Flag 
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Resigns 


To the Board af Controt>t have been informed 
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“The headline was that Dr. Albert Blumberg, a Communist, was locked out of Latrobe, spoke to 500 students in Wyman Park, was arrested 
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and dismissed. Dr. Blumberg had been barred from speaking on campus and had taken the crowd, too large to accomodate in the T & S Club 
from Latrobe Hall out to the Park. With him, when arrested, was the editor of the News-Letter, and, under threat from the Dean that he 
would be barred from the University if he prominently displayed the day’s events, this gentleman, John Higham, resigned his post.” 


—The Johns Hopkins News-Letter, April 25, 1947 


How To Skip Lectures, or Simplified Class Cutting 


November 28, 1945 


The art of cutting classes is one which 
has been handed down from generation of 
college students, but it is high time some- 
one put the fundamentals, or Class Cutting 
1C, down on paper so that they be readily 
available to any searcher after knowledge 
who has a slight hangover. This the News- 
Letter, in its series of articles devoted to 
bettering the living standards of the down- 
trodden student body, will endeavor to do. 

One may absent himself from class in 
many ways: he may sleep straight through 
the hour, his Model A might break down, or 
he might lose his beanie and have to spend 
all that time looking for it; he might not 
attend because he has neglected to study for 
the quiz, or he might even just have forgot- 
ten all about it. In this last category fall 
(right on their faces) the large majority of 
freshman students, who have become so 
absorbed with the Coca-Cola dispenser in 
Levering Hall that they spend all their time 
and nickels studying it. The machine holds 
for them all the morbid fascination of an 
Olympic Ski jump, and they hesitate to 
leave it until they have seen at least one ill- 
fated bottle come tearing down the runway, 
and breaking through all the obstacles, go 
smashing to the floor in a blaze of shattered 


glass and flying fizz. 

It is well known that the professional 
pride of college pedagogues is a most ten- 
der thing indeed, and nothing bruises it 
more cruelly than to learn that a student has 
spent the appointed hour peacefully knitted 
up the ravell’d sleeve of care. Most profes- 
sors would rather have the pupil sleep right 
there in the class room, providing, of course, 
that he is not one of those rasping clucking 
slumberers who thresh about and scatter all 
the adjacent lecture notes to the floor. There 
is something about the lulling sound of a 
tranquil snoozer which the professors be- 
lieve provides a high-class background for 
their sermons, just like Muzak. 

The Model A excuse no longer works, 
since it is well known that every Hopkins 
student is driven to school each morning by 
a chauffeur in a Packard straight-eight. The 
tenement dwellers on St. Paul Street never 
had such an excuse; they had to resort to 
remarks about the heavy dew which made 
slippery walking, or the lock that stuck on 
the bathroom door, or something else equally 
inane and improbable. Neither does the 
beanie alibi work. Many generations of 
hardy students have evolved the now-popu- 
lar luxurious head of hair which not only 
offers protection against the elements (Bal- 
timore weather sticks rather closely to the 


element; very hot, very cold, rain, sleet, 
typhoons, falling brimstone, etc.) but also 
occasionally serves as a sort of season pass 
to literary teas, concerts, and beer parties— 
there is something definitely intellectual 
about hair that hides the collar. 

So that, unfortunately, leaves us with 
only one ready-made excuse. This alibi is 
not guaranteed to work in all cases, but only 
with those dons who went to college once 
themselves. Fortunately, this type of pro- 
fessor is largely prevalent among the fac- 
ulty. An excuse like, “Sorry prof. Didn’t 
have time to study for that quiz yesterday. I 
was all tanked up the night before, so I 
thought I just better stay in bed with an ice 


pack” will usually cause the dominie to 
half-smile, his kindly blue eyes twinkling, 
while he thinks about the gay old time in 
Munich or Kansas City when the beer flowed 
like wine. And the girls.../ Well, to get back 
to the subject matter at hand, this excuse is 
calculated to ease the professor into a sort 
of half-conscious reverie (often his usual 
state of mind) during which one can easily 
slip out the door or climb down the ivy 
outside the window. 

Variations on this last theme, in pamphlet 
form under plain wrapper, can be purchased 
for a few sheckels at the News-Letter of- 
fice. Knock twice and ask for Sam. 

BY NORMAN SUBOTNIK 


Hopkins Grad Invents Computer 


February 27, 1946 


Dr. John W. Mauchly, one-time student 
and physics instructor at the Hopkins, was 
recently revealed as the inventor of an elec- 
tronic computer which far surpasses in ca- 
pacity any of its predecessors. 3] 

His device, which is described as an “elec- 
tronic numerical integrator computer” is 
accredited with working intricate math- 
ematical problems in millions of a second. 


The ENIAC, so-called, does problems 1000 


~ times faster than the mechanical superbrain 


completed at Harvard at 1944. 

Dr. Mauchly, now 38 years old and on the 
Staff of the University of Pennsylvania, 
received his Ph. D. in physics at the Hop- 
kins in 1932, 

_ He makes no extraordinary claims for his 
invention, but states that its greatest bene- 
faction would be to free scientific thought 


from the task of making difficult and lengthy 
computations. 
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Tommy Dorsey Dance Features 
Pied Pipers, Haines, and Sinatra 


February 7, 1941 





February 19 will be an important date for 
Hopkins since Tommy Dorsey and his or- 
chestra, plus Connie Haines, Frank Sinatra, 
and the Pied Pipers will invade the spacious 
Alcazar that night to give the Hopkins stu- 
dents, their dates, and their friends four 
hours of musical entertainment. 

Dick Green, President of the BSA, urges 
all fraternities to reserve tables immedi- 
ately. Loudspeakers will be installed in the 
Blue Room bar. Tickets are now on sale 
from any member of the Board. The price of 
admission is $3.85 in advance; the dance 
begins at 9 p.m. 

Connie Haines, the lovely female war- 
bler for the band, is featured in many spe- 
cial arrangements. Connie’s singing career 
started at the tender age of four, when she 
went on the Bijou stage in Savannah, Ga. 
her home town. She went through the usual 
mill of radio and vaudeville; then, at the age 
of 17 landed a job with Harry James’s band 
on tour, and in April, 1940, she joined 
Dorsey. 

Tommy Dorsey, the “Sentimental Gentle- 
man” because of the supersweet tone of his 
“bone” and the ease of his technique, has 
won for himself the esteem of all musi- 
cians. His versatile style holds well with 
both swing and sweet as can be seen by 
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Laundry worries got you? Then 
start using the direct conven- 
ient, personalized laundry 
service offered by RAILWAY 
EXPRESS. By personalized serv- 
ice we mean your laundry will 
be collected by Railway Ex- 
press pick-up facilities, sent to 


“WHEN YOU SEND 
“IT HOME BY 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 


some of his 
latest re- 
cordings, 
such as 
Stardust 
and Swanee 
Rote Vanes 
Sal ote Oxe 
BRO TE, Gay 
started to 
feature the 
Sinatra- 
Pied Piper 
combina- 
tion a year 
ago, his ar- 
rangers 
haere 
thought themselves in at least a “seventh 
heaven,” for this group in adept at making 
the sweet sweeter and the hot hotter. 

For the “jive” fans, in addition to these 
artists, there is Ziggy Elman, who left his 
own band to join Dorsey and whose style 
calls back the trumpeting of Bix 
Beiderbecke. Dom Lodis, who is featured 
in the band’s hot tenor sax work, has ideas 
that compete with those of Charlie Barnett 
and Georgie Auld. Featuring Buddy Rich 
on the drums, the rhythm section holds up 
its end of the organization and deserves 
much more credit than it gets. 


Tommy Dorsey ... 







your home promptly, and re- 
turned to your college address. 
if your folks insist on paying 
all the bills, you can stretch your 
cash-on-hand by sending laun- 
dry home “charges collect’ and 
having it returned with charges 
prepaid at the other end. 


No extra charge for pick-up and delivery in all cities 


and principal towns. 


RAILWAY 


AGENCY 








Valuation free up to $50.00 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-~AIR SERVICE 
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Hopkins Plans Apartment Purchase 


February 14, 1947 


Wesley Taylor, plant supervisor, an- 
nounced that the Johns Hopkins Unversity 
has executed a plan to purchase the Bradford 
Apartments. However, the final contract 
has not been signed. The building will be 
used to provide housing facilities for junior 
faculty menbers, graduate and some under- 
graduate students. 

The Bradford is an eight-story brick and 
concrete building, located in the northeast 
corner of St. Paul and 33rd streets, one 
block from the campus proper. There are 
93 apartments in the building, ranging from 
bachelor quarters to full-size housekeeping 
units. The apartments will be available for 
members of the University with or without 
families. 

None of the present tenants will be forced 
to move. The apartments will be filled only 


when the present tenants voluntarily va- 
cate. For this reason the University has no 
idea how much space will be available or 
the exact dates when the vacancies will 
occur. 

The building was bought in order to alle- 
viate the housing difficulties that many 
members of the University have experi- 
enced. At present faculty members and stu- 
dents have been forced to secure living 
accomodations in all sections of the city 
because opf this housing chortage. Many of 
these places are at a great distance from the 
Hopkins and are inadequate for the needs of 
the University. 

Even though no apartments are available, 
75 applications have already been received 
for space n the building. 

The proposed dormitory building has been 
delayed because fo a scarcity of building 
materials. 


Squaring Party Lines 


When this piece was published, Sidney 
Offitt was the Editor in Chief of the News- 
Letter. He was most likely the author of this 
editorial. 


January 21, 1949 


The January 17 edition of Newsweek 
Magazine reports that in “1949, Acheson 
(recently appointed Secretary of State) sided 
with a group which included Owen 
Lattimore, whose views on the Far East 
frequently paralleled the Communist Party 
line...” 

This statement was made in relation to an 
account of the Congressional doubts con- 
cerning Mr. Acheson’s attitude towards the 
Soviet Union. It brings into focus the cur- 
rent tendency to suspect anyone whose 
political views happen to coincide with 
those advanced by the communist. 

Informed persons who have read Mr. 
Lattimore’s book Solution in Asia and those 
who have listened to his speeches before 
various local groups are aware that a person 
with Mr. Lattimore’s qualifications would 
not need the guidance of the Communist 
party line to formulate his views on the Far 
East. 

It is a matter of experience that the Com- 
munists, in forming their so-called “line” 
frequently avail themselves of the fruits of 
other people’s minds. 

Suspicious Congressmen would be do- 
ing themselves and the country a favor if 
they woke up to this fact. By doubting a 
man’s loyalty because his well-considered 
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views happen to “parallel those of the Com- 
munist party line” they are giving that “line” 
far more credit than it deserves. 

The danger appears evident. The growth 
of this practice will give the Communists a 
right of veto over what a man can say. No 
matter how sound an individual’s views, 
some sagacious Congressman or reporter, 
by vaguely insinuating a parallel to the 
party line in what is said, places an estab- 
lished reputation in jeopardy. 


Telephones. 








‘and Afloat 


The Bell System plans an extensive trial of twouw. 
= 4s ay adie 
in providing telephone service to vehicles in a number 
of large cities, : 
oe with other telephones will bs made 
. nearest of several receiving and transmitting 
“ations operated by the telephone company. Tt is gene. 
ally similar to the existing ship-shore radio telephone 
service for vessels in coastal and inland waters. 
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On December 7, 1941, the United States 
was dragged into a war it did not start. U.S. 
involvement and peacetime conscription 
were the subjects of intense debate, but 
here at Hopkins the war became part of 
everyday life. President Isaac Bowman in- 
stituted a three-year graduation program, 
and Hopkins grads went off to fight (one 
was even the radar man on the Enola Gay). 


Hopkins Makes Plans for First Blackout 


February 20, 1942 


Unless you’ re pretty adept at navigating 
in the dark, don’t get caught roaming around 
Homewood at 9:45 next Friday night. 
There’s going to be a blackout. 

After weeks of fumbling preliminaries, 
Baltimore has finally got to the point of 
actually testing its air raid precautions sys- 
tem. On February 27, at a quarter of ten, a 
siren will be sounded from the Hopkins 
campus, and within sixty seconds officials 
hope there won’t be a glimmer of light 
visible from any of Baltimore’s five million 
or so windows. 

The University, for its part, expects to 
have no trouble complying with the black- 
out signal. According to an administration 


spokesman who commented yesterday, all 
street lamps on the campus will be doused 
from a central control switch in the power- 
house. Any late classes which may still be 
in session at 9:45 will be suspended for 
fifteen minutes while the students (boys on 
one side, girls on the other, and no funny 
stuff, bud) sit in darkness. 

At the dormitories, where there is the 
greatest concentration of midnight oil on 
campus, regulations which have been in 
force ever since war broke out will auto- 
matically go into operation. Mrs. Sippel, 
house director, says that instructions have 
already been issued to residents, and that no 
trouble should come from her sector of the 
darkness front (Dorm dwellers please copy). 

Homewood, along with the rest of North- 
ern Baltimore, will get its siren warning 


from a steam whistle mounted atop the 
University powerhouse. This whistle, which 
with sometimes startling results has been 
undergoing tests for a month, was pro- 
nounced by Adrian Hughes, director of 
planning of the Maryland Council of De- 
fense, as having good coverage of the area 
for which it is designated. 

By some malicious coincidence, black- 
out night falls on the date the Goucher 
college cotillion dance and proceedings 
should be well on their way when the sirens 
sound at 9:45. Gay blades at Hopkins ex- 
pect matters to be even further under con- 
trol at the end of the fifteen-minute dark- 
ness period, during which the wolves intend 
to take full advantage of the opportunities 
presented. 

by Corbin Gwaltney 


Faculty Divided on Draft As Registration Date Nears 


October I1, 1940 


Military action is necessary to protect the 
United States, think most of the younger 
members of the Hopkins faculty. In inter- 
views with representatives of the various 
departments, who will‘be affected by the 
registration for conscription, this was the 
answer most commonly received. Although 
most of the men fall in the third classifica- 
tion, most are willing to serve but do not 
think it will be necessary. 


Leon Sachs 

Mr. Leon Sachs, of the Political Science 
department, represented the pro-conscrip- 
tion bloc when he said “I am 102 percent in 
favor of conscription.” He would have en- 
listed already, he said, if he did not have 
dependents. He does not want a commis- 
sion in the reserve or a draft board seat, but 
wants “to go along with the herd.” If he is 
drafted, he says, rather frankly, “I’m will- 
ing to go now, and I don’t give adamn what 
happens afterwards.” 














a friendly way of living. 
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Have a Coca-Cola =Sol 


To soldiers in camp, from the Gulf Coast to the oorth woods, 
, Coca-Cola is a reminder of what they teft behind. On “Company 
Street” as on Main Street, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 
refreshes, Ice-cold Coca-Cola in your icebox at home is a symbol of 


"BOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 
OOCA-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Louis Teeter 

On the other side of the fence is Dr. Louis 
Teeter of the English department. Dr. Tee- 
ter believes that conscription is a “step 
towards fascism.” He believes that the policy 
of voluntary enlistments would work, and 
that “without precedent, peacetime con- 
scription is entirely unjustified.” Dr. Teeter 
believes that most employers will take men 
back after they serve their period of con- 
scription, but he points out that this suppo- 
sition is a great mistake. No law will en- 
force anything of this nature. 

Believers on democracy should be cer- 
tain that conscription is used for defense 
and not for offense, he said. 

Lawrence Riggs 

Mr. Lawrence Riggs of the department of 
education, prefers to regard conscription as 
an emergency measure, though he does not 
believe an emergency to exist. He stated, 
“Conscription is premature right now.” But 
a two-fold policy of increased military effi- 
ciency and a system of productive work in 





dier, refresh yourself 


secondary schools, he believes the existing 
situation could be resolved without resort- 
ing to peacetime conscription. The job situ- 
ation is becoming more complicated daily 
as employers are not willing to take on men 
eligible for conscription because it disrupts 
business. Mr. Riggs believes in the defense 
of American democracy, but considers it to 
be more of a complex problem than is now 
presented by the military aspects. 


R.E. Thursfeld 

Mr. R.E. Thursfeld, also of the depart- 
ment of education merely asserts that, “The 
draft is necessary for national defense; it’s 
the democratic way of preparing the nation 
for victory. It may lead us to war, and to the 


destruction of the ‘American Way’ of life 
and of democracy. All Americans should 
be alert to the dangers of militarism.” 


Tom Hubbard ; 

“There is no other way for the job to be 
done,” stated Mr. Tom Hubbard of the Civil 
Engineering faculty. Hubbard considers 
conscription to be the fairest and most intel- 
ligent way to develop the country’s re- 
sources. 

He does not think that there will be any 
great economic or social change if the draft 
is run off fairly. The selective method to be 
employed is very efficient, as England has 
learned. There will be no mistakes in plac- 
ing men according to their best uses. 


Students Sleep, Disbelieve, 
Grow Angry as War Begins 


December 12, 1941 


The question: “What were you doing and 
what were your first reactions when you 
heard of the Japanese attack on the United 
States?” drew these answers on Tuesday 
from a random selection of Hopkins men: 

Harold Schapiro, sophomore engineer: 
“Thad just gotten back from my fraternity’ s 
informal initiation. I was asleep. My mother 
woke me up about two or three o’clock and 
told me there was war with Japan. I told her 
the Japs could go to hell and rolled over and 
went back to sleep.” 

John Strauch, sophomore engineer, 
ROTC: “I was studying mechanics when I 
heard the news. It didn’t seem real. It didn’t 
seem possible to be at war.” 

Ed Stultz, junior electrical engineer, 
ROTC: “I was writing up an elements re- 
port when it was announced on the radio. I 
kept on writing and pretty soon my friend 
who was there asked me what I thought of 
the report. I said “What report?” He re- 
peated the news and I was surprised as 
hell!” 

Henry Wolfe, freshman arts student, 
ROTC: “I was writing an English theme but 


when my father told me Kaltenborn had 
announced that Manila was on fire, my pen 
was laid in its place for the day. My English 
instructor must have guessed that the war 
would affect us this way, for he did not 
collect the themes until Tuesday. Very con- 
siderate. ; 

One of the most annoying features of the 
situation was the newsboys’ selling three 
cent papers as five cent extras.” 

Jerry Fien, junior pre-med student: “It 
was after a fraternity meeting. I happened 
to turn on the radio and heard the news. 
Words are not strong enough to represent 
truly my reaction. I didn’t believe it! In my 
opinion, Russia is a key factor at the present 
time, and I hope she doesn’t knife us in the 
back.” 

Mel Wolinsky, arts senior, described his 
reactions as “surprise, then anger, followed 
by a make-the-best-of-it attitude.” 

Craig Schwartz, pre-med student, fresh- 
man student council representative: “I was 
sleeping. Someone woke me up and told me 
Japan was bombing United States posses- 
sions. My first reaction was “Why those 


crazy Japs! Let’s wipe them off the face of 
the earth!’” 
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McCarthy Denounces|JHU To Install Eisenhower 
University President |As President, February 22 
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Plan Unveiled by Maximilian Barteau - 
boom. The 99-year old Wyman Villa was 


The 1950s arguably represented thelarg- torn down against the wishes of many stu- 
est single period of economic growth and dents and members of the community after 
{o Name Dorm prosperity in the modern era. The United failed attempts to preserve it. In 1951, 
States was riding high in the post-World Shriver Hall was erected in its place. In 
War Il era. As a result, little is seen in the addition, Ames Hall was constructed and 
Halls: Undergrads pages of the paperregarding nationalevents. the breezeway connecting it to Rowland 
9 This contrasted sharply with both the pre- Hall (now Krieger Hall) was added during 
ceding decades and the 1960s which were — the same time. Construction also began on 
to Spend Years yet to come. Nichols House in 1958, which was intended 
The News-Letter, however, underwenta at the time to be the official residence of the 
fairly major shift after World War II. It President of the University. 
z H changed locations from the basement 
In Same OUSE of Levering Hall to larger surround- 
ings in the Barn. It ceased to act as a 
April 26, 1957 annoucement of social events with the 
occasional large story to a more seri- 
A plan for unifying dormitory houses by ous newspaper, although it did lack 
naming them and by requiring residents to re- the sharp journalism that previous de- 
main in the same house as long as they liveinthe cades included. The pages adopted the 
dorms was announced to Dr. G. Wilson Shaffer, style of the day as the staff endeavored 
Dean of the Homewood Schools in a special to conform and shep to the trend in the 
assembly for dormitory residents heldin Shriver newspapers of the daily world. 
Hall. Despite this, the paper remained 
Shafferemphasizedinanearlierinterview that largely conservative in its tone, but 
the aim of the plan was “better and more satisfac- liberal in its sympathies. News-Letter 
tory living—to make the dorm a better place to articles routinely extolled the virtues 
live.” of “liberal” agendas, but rarely chal- 
Each house will be named after a man con- lenged the university administration 
nected with Hopkins; A, B, C, D, B, and F will on any substantive issue. It no longer 
become Royce, Sylvester, Vincent, Willard, stood up for the journalistic rights of 
Wilson, and Wood Houses respectively. Simi- free-speech but submitted to the 
larly, 1 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 will be Adams, Baker, demends of an increasingly conserva- 
Clark, Gildersleeve, Griffin, Hollander Jennings tive world. “He grin Pe ear es ay ORES 
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Hopkins Income Hits $40 Million 


Jenkins Hall Expansion Calls For Four New Floors 


Biophysics Grad Students 
To Get La boratory Space 


Other Plans Include laueeeet Of Manpower, 
Provision Of Departmental Office Areas 
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Plaos for adding four new floors to the present two- 


soried Jenkins Hall, center of the biophysics department, | 
were recently announced in detail by Department ¢ i 
man Francis D. Carlaon and Assistant Plant Ma: 

Joseph Geiger, bat the date of cumpletion is anknows 
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Annual Report Shows Rise 
Of 10% Over Last Budget 


i | Tuition incraaae: Private Granta © Quadruple Funds 
Over Last Ten Years, But Deficit Persists 


or t year 1957-53 rose to 
0 006.000, 4 net increase of $4,254,000 over the’ previous 


> same perio d, current expenditures and 


600, or $3,774,900 more 
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ing i 1953, 1934 and 1958. Net 
surphas in current general Sande 
for the faecal year ending last 
i June 30th was $205,008. 
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~ Easy! 


Workmen setting the pillars 
last month for the portico be- 
tween Rowland Hall and the 
new Ames Hall. Delicate is 
the best word to describe the 
operation which involved the 
control of the one-ton sec- 
tions by the crane operator 
and split-second judgments 
by the foreman. The sections 
had to be accurately placed in 
a hurry, before the cement 
had time to dry. Wedges were 
frequently used to force the 
sections with a long wooden 
buffer plank in order to move 
the sections the fraction of an 
inch that often was required. 

—December 17, 1954 





—_ é REor Discrimination 
Against Negroes Unacceptable 


from Rooms 
in Dormitory 


October 8; 1954 


New regulations regarding “women in 
the dormitories” were announced this week 
by Steve Carney, DSRC President. The 
ruling, passed September 21, states that 
unchaperoned women are not permitted to 
enter students’ rooms. 

The previous regulations permitted girls 
to remain in dorm rooms until 9 P.M. The 
new rules stipulate that dates may be brought 
into the lounges at any time by dorm resi- 
dents, and that there is no time limit on their 
being there. 

The new measure was defeated in a refer- 
endum of all dorm residents last year, but 
was put to the test before just the new 
DSRC this fall, and passed, Carney said 
that the Dorm is now too large to facilitate 
“mass” meetings and that the elected mem- 
bers of the DSRC will have to make most of 
the decisions now and in the future. 

Carney said that the freshmen were, on 
the most part, satisfied with the regulations 
but that the upperclassmen were not. He 
said, “I can’t blame the upperclassmen for 
feeling the way they do. It’s tough to have 
a freedom taken away from you.” 

G. Wilson Shaffer, Dean of the 
Homewood Schools, at whose suggestion 
the bill was introduced, explained that 
greater freedom was permitted in the old 
dorm because adequate facilities for recre- 
ation were not available. 

Dean Shaffer explained that he “called to 
the attention of the DSRC the fact that they 
have the responsibility of solving the extent 
to which they enjoy liberties and handle 
responsibility.” He added, “The boys have 
always had the right to revise their rules and 
regulations.” 





Last spring and again this winter the 
News-Letter has contained accounts of dis- 
crimination against members of the Hop- 
kins community by local merchants. In re- 
sponse to these articles many students have 
expressed their objections to this preju- 
diced policy and asked what they might do 
to correct the situation. 

However our elders remind us that we 
must be “practical’”—after all, some poten- 
tial donor to the University might be a little 
prejudiced and get upset at the thought of 
Negroes attending Johns Hopkins. 

Weare appalled at the thought of anyone 
accepting money for this University under 
these circumstances. 

The fact is that many stores which are 
regularly patronized by Hopkins students 
make a practice of singling out certain indi- 
viduals as undesirable because of their ra- 
cial background. 

Less than a year ago the former Director 
of Admissions at this University stated that 
“in fact we try to get as many Negro stu- 
nee as we can.” He noted also the compa- 


rably small number of Negro undergradu- 
ates at Hopkins by citing the fact that “their 
problem is one of the location of Hopkins in 
a ‘border’ state... some Negroes admitted 


that they prefer to attend colleges further 


north.” 

If the administration of this University is 
sincerely interested in having as many mem- 
bers of all races here as it can, it behooves 
our administrative leaders to adopt a posi- 
tive policy of action in this area. 

A major step in this direction would be 
the administration’s action to combat the 
discriminatory practices of the local busi- 
ness establishments. 

It is gratifying to know that Dean Morrill 
and Dean Shaffer are willing to cooperate 
in this matter by writing letters to the local 
merchants expressing administrative dis- 
approval of discriminatory policies against 
any members of the Hopkins community. 
Until now the protests have been confined 
to individual students. With never a word 
coming from the administration giving the 
University’s stand, no attention has been 
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given by the offending ae to the 
opinions expressed. 

The local merchants maintain their right 
to discriminate as they see fit: However, as 
Erwin D. Canham, Editor of the ‘Christian _ 
Science Monitor’ and President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, has 
stated: “The acid test of a good society is its 
respect for the rights of man—of individual 
man... But no rights are absolute. All are 
exercised in a framework of the right of 
others.” 

The discriminatory practices of local store 
owners is a moral and social injustice to the 
whole Hopkins community as well as to the 
community of Baltimore. This University’s 
responsibility is to its students as well as to 
the city of Baltimore. Johns Hopkins must 
provide the leadership, even if it is only in 
the local area where racial discrimination in 
public places directly affects those at Home- 
wood, by taking a consistent and strong 
positive stand in this matter. 

The faculty and administration as well as 
the students must make their opinions known 
and felt if a University position is to be 
formulated and the current situation recti- 
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Milton S. Eisenhower 
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University Approves 
Relocation of Statue from 


Charles St. Circle to Campus 





October 8, 1954 





University officials have approved 
Baltimore City’s proposal to relocate 
the statue of Johns Hopkins, presently at 
Charles and 34th Streets, according to 
Wesley Taylor, plant manager. 

The stuatue willbe moved to Charles 
and 33rd Streets, next to the steps there 
which lead into the.campus, he continued. 

Mr. Taylor expects detailed plans for 
thischangeto be ready in “several weeks.” 
Hecould not estimate, however, when the 
actual moving would take place, since it is 
goingtobedone by thecity. All statues and 
monuments in Baltimore are municipal 
Property. 

The statue was presented to the city in 
1935 by the Municipal ArtLeague. Charles 


south, thus allowing cars heading down- 
town to pass on either side of it. 

After its placement accidents began 
taking placenearthe monumentbecauseit 
obscured the view of most drivers, espe- 
cially those trying to make a tun. 

The worst accident took place several 
years ago in acollision of two fire engines, 
coming to put out a fire in the mattress of 
one of the dorm students. The vehicles 
were going in oppposite directions and 
after they pulled around different sides of 
the statue, they hit each other, killing sev- 
eral men and injuring many others. 

As aresult of the accident a large num- 
ber of people demanded removal of the 
monument, but it remained, possibly be- 
cause of the opposition of those people 
who did not want to detract from the 
beauty of Charles St. 

However, earlier this year Mr. Barnes 
then just newly appointed, proposed re- 
moval and as Mr. Taylor announced the 
week, the proposal was approved by the 
university. 

Baltimore papers gave much publicity 
toaproposed site at the bottom of the bowl, 
but that location was turned down in favor 
of what will now be the site, Charles and 
33rd Streets, near the steps. Presently there 
is just a bank of shrubbery at what is to be 
the new location. 

“Everyone seems pleased by the 
change,” Mr. Taylor said, indicating that 
he has heard none of the opposition to the 
relocation that had been raised in previous 
years. He emphasized the fact that this 
change would greatly facilitate traffic 
around the campus and relieve the present 
congestion on Charles St. 
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N-L Gets Failure Facts From Seven Schools 


‘Failures Due To Inability Pre-Med Applicants Represent 
very Rare’—Miss Davis. |Qne.Third Of All 1,500 Hopefuls 
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Mizz Davis went on to explain 
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: ¥ : itailures is very complicated but 
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*Tarter’ Missiles 


Soviet 
Denies 
Student 


Visit ~: 


The Soviet government an- 
nounced this week that the group 
of 11 Russian students scheduled 
to tour American colleges this 
month had been ‘deprived the op- 
portunity” of visiting the United 
States. The statement followed the 
cancellation of the tour by the edi- 
tors. 

The action was taken apparently 
because the Soviet Ministry had 





APPLIED PHYSICS LABORATORY 
An exhibit model of the Terrier guided missile Is shown by Dr. Harry Anderson (left) of the 


Johns Hopkins University, Applied Physics Laboratories to Frofexser Willian Heggins objected to the student editors be- 


from left) of the University and a greup of Johus Hopkins students, 


(yecond 








May 24, 1957 


News-Letter editors Malcolm 
Baroway and Herbert Kahler are re- 


5 Covering today in Union Memorial 


ospital from injuries received when 
they were attacked by WJHU Station 

anager Frank Zampiello in the 
Publication’s office last night. 

Baroway is reported to have sus- 


_lained multiple bruises and contu- 


sions, as well as possible internal in- 


_Junies, while Kahler suffered a broken 
_ Collar bone and a badly lacerated ear 


i the encounter, which Zampiello 
explained as the result of “completely 


_ unsatisfactory” News-Letter coverage 
> of his Organization. 


__ Treated and released at Union Me- 


Ruthstein, who was ticketing cars on 
the nearby south parking lot when the 
incident occurred. Ruthstein at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to subdue 
Zampiello, but was struck by acase of 
licorice-flavored matzohballs in the 
free-for-all, suffering a compound 
Serene aa Baroway were alone in 
the office at about 6:30pm on Thurs- 
day, Kahler stated, when Zampiello 
entered, “seized a chair, brandished it 
overhis head” and wordlessly attacked 
ors. 

Se neilD was taken into custody 
by Baltimore officers called by se 
president Tony Salem, who ie 

sounds of the altercation while in the 
Doce Notitietk police station, 


by GORDON SCHOCHET 
Feature Editor 
and ROBERT PARTRIDGE 
Managing Editor 
Developed during tie carly 
1 by The 


Zampiello Injures N-L Editors, Slams High-Handedness, “Rock’ 


Zampiello made the following state- 
ment: “I felt that it was high time that 
some campus leader expressed the 
resentment of the student community 
at the bare-faced high-handedness of 
two editors who for too long have 
been at the knee of the detestable 
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John Rothney.” 

In the hospital, Baroway deprecated 
the entire affair, stating, “Unfortu- 
nate incidents of this kind will always 
occur under the stresses and strains of 
college life.” 





WJHU On Air 


Morton Wolpert, station man- 
ager of Radio Station WJHU will 
startits regularly scheduled broad- 
casts on Tuesday, April 14, at 
7:00pm at 830 on the radio dial. 

WSHU, originally scheduled to 
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go into operation last October 9, 
was forced to keep off the air be- 
cause of technical failures. Ac- 
cording to the chief engineer, 
Hirsch Mandelberg, “the equip- 
mentis now in fine running shape.” 


ing fingerprinted and complying 
with other requirements of Ameri- 
can immigration laws. 

Besides the fingerprints, the 
Ministry objected to the students 
signing statements, required of all 


' visitors to the United States, that 


they accept resonsibility for any 
legal processes that may take place 
if they overstay their visas. 

However, Leonide Ilyichev, 
Russ press chief, stated that the 
editors had been asked to sign a 
statement that said “persons en- 
tering the United States do so at 
their own risk and assume Tespon- 
sibility for loss or damage if their 
exit from the United States should 
not be permitted or should be de- 
layed.” 

The Russ editors were sched- 
uled to arrive in New York last 
Tuesday on the Queen Elizabeth. 

Over 80 universities and col- 
leges, including Hopkins, had ex- 
tended invitations to the Russ 
group. 
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Excerpts from the ‘Latti 


Owen Lattimore, Director of the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations, is sched- 
uled to go on trial for perjury during the week of 
May 11, in what may be the most crucial case of 


chief Russian espionage agent in the United 
States and that his whole case against Commu- 
nist infiltration into the State Department would 
rest upon the charges made about Lattimore. 
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McCarthy Calls 


Lattimore Case 


One On Which He Will Stand Or 
7 Lattimore Ta, es Stand 





the 20th century in respect to civil liberties. 
Though there has been a widespread interest in 
the various developments leading to Lattimore’s 
indictment for perjury it is probably true that a 
great number of people have only the barest 
knowledge of the facts. The series of articles 
that begins with this issue is an attempt to offer 
the reader a brief outline of Lattimore’s life and 
work, his views on various controversial issues, 
and an insight into the highlights of the 
“Lattimore issue “ from the Senate investiga- 
tion of IPR in March, 1950 to the present. 


February 27, 1953 


Biographical Information 

Owen Lattimore was born in Washington, 
D.C. on July 29, 1900. The young Lattimore 
lived in China from 1901 to 1912 and was then 
sent to England at the age of 15. 

In 1941 he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt as Political advisor to the Kuomintang 
government of Chiang Kai-Shek. He resigned 
in 42. 


McCarthy’s Charges 
On March 14, 1950, during a hearing of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 
McCarthy, in support of a later charge that “at 
least 57 communists were, or recently had been 
inthe State Department,” named Owen Lattimore 
with three other American citizens 
as “pro-communist.” Although 
McCarthy failed to name any per- ! 
sons as a card-carrying Communist, 
he made numerous assertions that 
Lattimore was a Communist sympa- 
thizer. Before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee, McCarthy claimed that: “Mr. » 
Lattimore has been a policy-making ~ 
State Department attache collabo- , 
rating with those who have sworn to * 
8 

8 


destroy the nation by force of vio- 
lence, and “...he has a long Commu- 
nist record going back many years.” 

Mr. Lattimore was in Afghanistan 
with a five-man United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Mission. It was not 
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3 | immediately after plunge over Wyman Park embankment. 





>| Perjury 


Jury Indicts Lattimore 


Owen Lattimore, Director of the Walter Hines Page Schoot of 
International Relations, was indicted last Tuesday by a federal 
grand jury on the grounds that he perjured himself seven times 
before the Senate's Internal Security Subcommittee headed by 
Senator McCarran, D., Nevada. : 

Lattimore said, immediately after the indictment, “I am, 
of course, innocent.” 

ach count carries a penalty of from two to ten years. The 
grand jury returned its indictment before €.5, District JIndge 
Kdward M. Curran, No definite date has beem set for the. trial. 


‘Comment By SDA Spokesman... 


Following the announcement of Lattimore’s indictment hy = 


Lattimore immediately cabled the following 
reply to the Associated Press in Washington: 
“McCarthy’s off record pure moonshine, De- 
lighted his whole case rests on me as this means 
he will fall flat on face...” 


March 6, 1953 
On March 22, McCarthy announced dramati- 
cally that he would prove a single employee of 
the State Department was the “top Russian es- 


pionage agent” in the United States, he was ; 


referring to Owen Lattimore. On March 24 he 
said, “I am willing to stand or fall on this one. If 
I am wrong on this I think the subcommittee 
would be justified in not taking my other cases 
too seriously.” 

On April 5, 1950 the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
headed by Senator Millard 
Tydings(Dem., Md.) convened 
to hear the Lattimore testimony. 

Following are excerpts from 
his 50 page statement: 

“He (McCarthy) has refused 
to submit alleged documentary 7 
evidence to a duly constituted 
committee of the Senate... He has invited disre- 
spect to himself and his high office by refusing 
to live up to his word...” 

In reply to the McCarthy charge that he was 
the “top Russian espionage agent” in the U.S. 
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until March 14 that he received a 
cable from Reuters which read: 


Senator McCarthy in Senate 
Foreign Relations Sub-Commit- 
tee today said you had Commu- 
nist sympathies and added, 
“This man’s record as Pro- 
Communist goes back many 
years.” We would appreciate 
any reply you care to make for 
publication world wide and es- 
pecially in America...” 


McCarthy later said in an infor- 
mal statement, that Lattimore was 


8 
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e| Federal Grand Jury, M. H. Grossman, secretary of the Johns Hopkins 
©| Chapter of the Students for Democratic Action issued, the following 
e 
e 




















statement: 

“he Federal Grand Jury indictment of Mr. Lattimore necessi- 

tates, in our opinion, the restatement and the re-emphasis of several 
basic American principtes. : 

4 “american legal procedure demands that a mam be considered 

t| innocent until he is proven guilty in a court of law. Mr. Lattimore 

~| pas mot been convicted of perjury. A grand jury indictment means 

f 
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only that, in the opinion of the jury, there ts sufficient evidence to 
justify atrial 3 
“It should be obvious, therefore, to all fairminded citizens that 
Mr. Lattimore must be given every opportanity to prove hia innocence 
-land that the tendency to develop any prejudiced attitude whicir 
i would make Mr. Lattimere’s defense more difficult must be avoided. 
“We applaud president, Bronk’s recent announcement that Mr 
Lattimore will be given a leave of absence, with pay, so that he might 
more adequately detend himse/f. Needless to say. Mr. Lattimore should 
be retained as 2 member of the faculty. 
It should also be emphasized that Mr. Lattimore has not been 
aceused of being a Communist or of having participated in Communist} t 
he indicted for perjuring himse!f in ying 
- a ~ 
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Lattimore says: “In his entire 
four hour speech, in which he 
has dredge up and slung at me 
all the mud that he could accu- 
mulate form all sources, how- 
ever polluted, McCarthy does 
not recite a single act or cir- 
cumstance which even on its 
face supports this vile accusa- 
tion.” 


March 13, 1953 


Lattimore’s reading of his |. 
defense statement was fol- 
lowed by a period of cross- 
examination by all five mem- 
bers of the Tydings 
Sub-committee. Senator 
Hickenlooper (Rep., Iowa) at 
this time embarked on what 
appeared to be a carefully 
charted course of interroga- 
tion that was intended to con- 
vince his colleagues of 
Lattimore’s guilt. 

Earlier in the hearings, 
McCarthy had assured the in- 
vestigating committee that inspection of the 
F.B.I. file on Lattimore would dispel any doubt 
that Lattimore was guilty of both espionage and 
of being a Communist. At tthe end of the cross- 
examination Senator Tydings said: “...And at 


OWEN 


The ‘Lattimore Case” 


Testimony 







Perjur 


the conclusion of the reading of that summary in 
great detail, it was the universal opinion of all of 
the members of the committee present... that 
there was nothing in that file to show that you 
were a Communist or ever had been a Commu- 
nist, or that you were in any way connected with 
any espionage information or charges, so that 
the F.B.I. file puts you completely, up to the 
moment, in the clear.” 

After several days of questioning, the hear- 
ings petered out, and eventually Lattimore was 
informed that the committee had no further 
action to recommend. 

The Lattimore “case” did not end here. He 
was soon to be called as a witness in the House 
Un-American Activities Committee’s investi- 
gation of the Institue of Pacific Relations. 


March 27, 1953 

Upon returning to academic life at Hopkins, 
the Lattimores were given a vote of confidence 
in the form of a faculty reception at Levering 
Hall. Following this, life slowly returened to 
normal. At least for a time. 

However, on July 13, 1951 Lattimore re- 
ceived a subpoena to appear before a closed 
session of the Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, which had 
been investigating U.S. China Policy, and had 
delved particularly into accusations that some 
members of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(notably Lattimore) had been “pro-communist,” 
had shaped the administration’s Far Eastern 
policy, and fostered the gains of the Chinese 
Communists. For several months both Lattimore 


and the IPR were much discussed at the hear- © 


ings, but very little was said in their defense. 
Throughout the hearings the sub-committee 

attempted to demonstrate discrepancies between 

Lattimore’s present testimony and his testi- 





LATTIMORE 


At IPR Hearing 


more Case’ 


mony before the 
Tydings committee. 
Time and again the 
witness was con- 
fronted with the tran- 
script of his previous 
testimony and docu- 
ments from the files 
of the IPR. 

The investigators 
brought out certain 
contradictions in his 
testimony. Butineach 
case, Latttimore said 
that the discrepancies 
were due to his faulty 
memory ( the major- 
ity of the questioning 
concerned events and 
opinions held more 
than ten years before) 

The investigation 
established, aside 
| from these apparent 
i discrepancies in tes- 

timony; that from 

1934-1941, while 

Lattimore was editor 
of ‘Pacific Affairs’, he printed several articles 
by people he now concedes were friendly to 
Communist views; that he met several times 
with Russians—the IPR then had Russian mem- 
bers; that in 1945 he was one of a group who 
urged the President to 

effect..a-settlement be- 
| tween Chinese Commu- 

nists and Nationalists in 

order to avoid a perma- 
«  nently divided China. 
The hearings were 
unique in that never be- 
fore was such an emo- 
tional, frictional atmo- 
sphere reached in a Congressional hearing. 

Lattimore’s statement minimized his influ- 
ence in U.S. policy-making, and maintained 
that he actually stood for containment of Com- 
munism, “point-Four” and peace. He berated 
the McCarran inquiry as “stacked” against him, 
and accused it of launching a “reign of terror” 
against U.S. diplomats. 

As the hearing developed it became clear that 
the committee was seeking grounds for a per- 
jury citation against Owen Lattimore. 


May 1, 1953 

March 21, Senator McCarran ( D., Nevada) 
began his statement with the charge that 
Lattimore had been “flagrantly defiant” of the 
Senate, “outspoken in his discourtesy” and 
“persisten in his efforts to confuse and obscure 
the facts.” 

In view of these discrepancies in testimony, 
Mr. Lattimore’s case was referred to a federal 
grand jury in the District of Columbia early in 
December, 1952. After nearly two weeks delib- 
eration the jury conluded that Lattimore should 
be brought to trial on seven possible counts of 
perjury. : 

The most important issue of the indictment 
was that Lattimore perjured himself when he 
said that he was not and never had been a 
Communist, a Soviet agent, a sympathizer, or 
any other kind of promoter of Communism or 
Communist influence. 


December 3, 1954 
en Lattimore was indicted for perjury on 
seven counts December, 1952. The main count | 
was that Lattimore lied when he denied being a 
sympathizer or any other kind of a promoter of 
communism or Communist interests.” 
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1960s: Change and Dissent 


was often racially | Wallace Opponents res rie 
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® struggle for civil rights and pro- 
tests against the war in Vietnam, 
there was much more to Hopkins’ 
life in the 1960s. 


class in 1966 included 
fifteen African-Ameri- 
can students, the high- 
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and many articles in the News- 
Letter at the time concerned rela- 
tions with women. One subject of 
debate in the 60s was whether 
freshmen should be allowed to 
entertain female guests in their 
dorms. Parties and mixers were 
commonly judged by the number 
of women present. One party ad- 
vertised “six bus loads of girls and 
six hundred cokes.” The News- 
Letter frequently published ads for 
Pall Mall cigarettes that featured 
“excerpts” froma “Girl Watcher’s 
Guide.” Articles about beauty con- 
tests and cheerleader competitions 
occurred frequently. 

The atmosphere at Hopkins in 
the 1960s, as in most of the nation, 
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racial discrimination in 
fraternities and the ten- 
dency for the adminis- 
tration to pair African- 
American students 
together as roommates. 

Despite complaints 
of student apathy (one 


lof Indiana. 


. Hitz political career began when | 
transfer studentclaimed ne as cieotea to tn se} 
of Delegates in 1959, nain~ 


that, “Nobody here 
seems to be interested 
in anything besides 
studying,” many began 
to take an interest in 
world events. 

Students participated 
in sit-ins and other protests against 
segregation. Eight Hopkins stu- 
dents were arrested in 1963 for 
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LBJ: Unconditional Negotiation; 
Plans S. E. Asian Aid Program 
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Professors Give Vietnam 


Student Politicos Have Hey-Day 
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protesting segregation at the 
Northwood Theatre. Over a hun- 
dred Hopkins students traveled to 
Washington for a peace march to 
protest the Vietnam War. One stu- 
dent was arrested and knocked 
unconscious during the demon- 
stration. 

In addition, many students be- 
came involved in political issues. 
Nixon got the undergraduate sup- 
port in 1960, while faculty sup- 
ported Kennedy six to one. 

Many prominent Americans vis- 
ited the Hopkins campus in the 
1960s. Joan Baez sang, and speak- 
ers included Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Richard 
Nixon, and Isaac Asimov. Edward 
R. Murrow, a noted radio com- 
mentator, gave the commencement 
address in 1961. 

In 1966, Hopkins gained more 
government defense contracts than 
any other university. This defense 
work included research on germ 
and chemical warfare, and was the 
subject of much debate, especially 
in the context of the Vietnam War. 
In fact, the research prompted 
someone to paint the word 
“SHAME” across Barton Hall. The 
university claimed that all the re- 
search was of a defensive rather 
than aggressive nature, 

In 1968, students formed a draft 
resistance group called the Com- 
mittee for Student Action. It orga- 


nized draft card turn-ins and of- 


fered support to those resisting the 
draft. The registrar also helped 
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out, advising students to take the 
College Draft Test in order to avoid 
the draft. A News-Letter poll re- 
vealed that 47.4% of the seniors 
questioned would dodge the draft. 

If you think Wolman food is 
bad, you should have been there in 
1968 when ptomaine poisoning 
struck over 35% of the dorm- 
dwelling population. The poison- 
ing resulted from tuna salad, bar- 
becue-on-a-bun, and the dining 
hall’s resident rats. 

New additions to the campus in 
the 1960s included the Athletic 
Center, the Lacrosse Hall of Fame, 
and the Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary. The “science quad,” con- 
sisting of Dunning Hall and 
Macaulay, was also built. 

The News-Letter editors got into 
a bit of trouble for doing a parody 
of Time’s “Man of the Year.” They 
compared Lyndon B. Johnson to 
several serial killers, and ended up 
getting suspended from the uni- 
versity. They were eventually re- 
instated. 

In 1962, Michael Bloomberg 
was elected President of the Inter- 
Fraternity Council (IFC). 

The Pass-Fail plan was passed 
in 1967 and givena two-year trial 
period. 

Former President Dwight 
Eisenhower was named to the 
Board of Trustees in 1961. 

In 1960, Hopkins tuition rose to 
$1450! People were upset about 
this. If they only knew... 

Far out! 
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Do’s and Don’ts For Draft 
Dodging Dastardly Dummies 


Eligibility for Armed Forces Viewed By JHU Student 


November 3, 1961 


The military buildup of this na- 
tion during the past months has 
every male between the ages of 
“too young to vote” and “too old 
to be shouted at by a scrubby ser- 
geant” wondering how he can best 
fulfill his military obligation with- 
out disrupting to a great extent his 
career, his family life, his plans, 
his ambitions, his schooling, and 
his bones. 

The problem of the draft, a press- 
ing One ever since the beginning 
of this century, has now become 
so great that every eligible male is 
suddenly seeking to find out ex- 
actly how he stands in regard to 
the glorious 
profession 
of soldiery. 

The ques- 
tion con- 
cerning con- 
scription has 
been asked 
repeatedly 
by those fac- 
ing its ter- 
rors. 

The ques- 
tion is one of 
draft exemp- 
tion: who is 
draft ex- 
empt? What 
criteria are 
established 
for eligibility? How is it possible 
to become draft exempt if one is 
not already so? 

These questions, though usu- 
ally posed by the yellow, the cow- 
ard, and the faint hearted, are asked 
by everyone; and thus much infor- 
mation, some heresy but other of- 
ficial, is available to answer these 
vital questions. 

One criterion for being draft 
exempt, it has been found, is that 
of having dependents. Thus, if one 
is the sole support for quite a few 
people, this would be suitable 
grounds for draft exemption. 

If you are interested in this 
method of avoiding the army en- 
tirely, but have no dependents, it 
is suggested that you quickly hunt 
around for some invalid grand- 
mother you might have forgotten 
about, mix this with a wife and a 
brood of children, add a dash of 
lonely mother, and stir with an 
assortment of relatives. 

This should get you your ex- 
emption, however, look forward 
to a microscopic paycheck and 
ragged nerves for the next thirty 
years. 





Physical Disabilities 


Another method, common for 
many years, was the claiming of 
such physical disabilities as flat 
feet, bad back, weak heart, beri 
beri, and runny nose. 

Now, because of the pressing 
need for soldiers, the army frowns 
on giving a deferment for many of 
these ills—with the possible ex- 
ception of runny nose, for such a 
condition could quite possibly 
hamper the execution of military 
duties. 

Since one’s years of being eli- 
gible for the draft are limited to 
only the best years of one’s life, it 
is suggested that the breaking of 
an arm orleg 
continu- 
ously over 
these years 
would gaina 
succession 
of tempo- 
rary defer- 
ments. 

Ofcourse, 
after you are 
too old for 
the army to 
need your 
services, 
your arm or 
leg will be 
too de- 
formed to 
give you 


much service. 


Pacifist’s Exemption 


Another method for avoiding 
the draft is to become a pacifist. 

But this takes time, since you 
have to cultivate a history of being 
against war, of disapproving of 
killing, and of being a coward. 

Obviously, except for the last 
qualification, this is not easy; in 
many instances, it will take great 
courage, guts and a war-like atti- 
tude to uphold your Pacifist ide- 
als-in which case the army will 
gleefully jump on this as proof 
that you aren’t one. 

But if you are fortunate enough 
to convince everyone concerned 
that you area pacifist, that you 
detest war, that the mere smell of 
gunpowder makes you queasy, 
then be prepared to spend three 
years in jail. 

Another method employs the 
concept of escape to such places 
as south sea islands, monasteries, 
old attics; and sewers. 

Nowadays, with so many people 
on the face of the earth, each pass- 


ing day makes it harder and harder 
to find any place secluded enough 
to which to escape. If this method 
of avoiding the draft appeals to 
you, it is suggested that you waste 
not time; just last week, another 
south sea island became a missile 
base. 


Last Method 


Obviously, it isn’t very easy to 
be draft exempt. The army does 
have its share of intelligent men; 
and they have seen to it that the 
ones fit to protect our country do 
not avoid their duty. This is admi- 
rable, but one can’t blame one for 
trying—can one? 

Only yesterday the last possible 
method of becoming draft exempt 
was demolished. 

For some years it was thought 
that the foolproof method of avoid- 
ing the draft was to marry the 
Selective Service head’s daugh- 
ter: But in a fit of impartiality 
yesterday, the old man had her 
drafted. 

by M. Hirsh Goldberg 
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Students Support Kennedy: 
Professors See Grave Crisis 






Student opinion is largely in 
favor of the blockade on Cuba 
announced by President Kennedy 
earlier this week. 

A poll of approximately 15 hap- 
hazard opinions taken in the main 
reading room of the library counts 
11 supporting the President’s ac- 
tion, two skeptical about the pos- 
sible consequences of the action, 
one unsigned calling the action 
unnecessary and a ‘first step to- 
ward all-out nuclear war.’ 


Political Science Class Opines 


A show of hands in Dr. 
Peabody’s Elements of Political 


Segregation Dying, Says King 


January 15, 1965 


“Segregation is on its deathbed today, but the civil rights movement 
still has a long way to go,” declared the Rev. Martin Luther King in his 
address to over 1400 in Shriver Hall, Monday. 

Segregation may be on its deathbed, but “the main problem in the 
future is how costly the segregationists will make the funeral,” he said. 

His fifty-five minute extemporaneous speech was what many in the 
audience expected—a beautiful, inspiring, emotion-packed sermon, 
almost hypnotic in nature. His poetic applications appealed to one’s 
aesthetic sense as well as to the intellect. 


“Lost Faith” 


Briefly reviewing the history of the Negro’s oppression, he stated that 
“many Negroes lost faith in themselves.” However, recently the effects 
of increased communication and the decline in illiteracy have resulted 
in the Negro’s re-evaluation of himself. 

Today he can believe in “the dignity and worth of human personality 
and have a new determination” to secure equality. 


Likes Rights Bill 


Pleased with the success which the “strong, comprehensive” Civil 
Rights Bill of 1964 has iret Dr. King said, “the law may not change the 





hearts of men, but it 
habits.” He chal- 
“to work 
the additional dis- 

The “appalling si- 
ence” of too many 
ders the movement. 
mustrealize that time 
the problem.” Legis- 





will change their 
lenged all Americans 
unrelentlessly, going 
tance” to freedom. 

lence and indiffer- 
good Americans hin- 
He continued, “We 
alone will not solve 
lation cannot handle 


everything, either. Rather, “men must search their hearts and souls and 
decide that the Negro should be treated right because it is right.” 





ss Poll Blames Russians 
§ For Cuban Incident 
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Science was 90% in favor of the 
action, 90% in agreement with its 
justification, 50% that the action 
should have been taken sooner, 
with a small yet articulate minor- 
ity voicing fears of the possible 
consequences of the action. 
Voicing strong support for Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s action was Rich- 
ard Graton, Freshman major in 
Social Sciences. Graton writes: “In 
Cuba, India and Berlin the Com- 
munists have demonstrated their 
determination to impose their way 
of life upon people either too apa- 
thetic and impoverished to realize 
or too weak to defend their basic 
freedoms. America has claimed to 
be the champion of freedom lov- 
ing people the world over—and in 
that capacity has no alternative 
but to defend, by force if neces- 
sary, the universal principles upon 
which freedom is based.” 
Kenneth Kudo, a freshman in 
biological sciences put it: “Shoul- 
dering responsibilities as the leader 
of the free world, President 
Kennedy delivered a prudent but 
firm speech to convince everyone 
including the Russians, that the 
U.S. is willing to risk a war... to 
preserve freedom and peace.” 
Philip MacGuire, sophomore 
liberal arts major: “In my opinion 
President Kennedy’s action was 
more than justified; it was neces- 
sary. He is fulfilling, not as ag- 
gressively as he might, his respon- 
sibility to the people of the United 
States and to the Western Hemi- 
sphere... The President has stated 
his position in such a way that we 
cannot and will not back down.” 
Michael Lawson, business ad- 
ministration major: “President 
Kennedy’s speech on the Cuban 
situation may have been a little 
too late... The steps this country is 
taking should have been taken 
much sooner... Had we given 
enough aidto the anti-Castro revo- 
lution, it would have succeeded... 
we should not be forced to place 
ourselves in [this] precarious situ- 
ation... I feel that in order to pre- 
serve our freedom and our very 


lives we must be willing to go to 
war. ” 
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Hopkins Hospital Pioneers Sex Surgery 


| Transsexual Clinic Finds Few Enemies 
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The Johns Hopkins Hospital has 
become the first major medical 
center in the United States to give 
its support to surgery altering sex. 
The unique operation has been 
performed in many European 
countries and by a few scattered 
doctors in this country for over 15 

_ years. 
- Many hospitals in the U.S. have 
refused to permit the operation to 
be performed, feeling that it vio- 
lated both moral and legal prin- 
ciples. 

It is the belief of the Hopkins 
Hospital that it does not violate 
the law on the grounds that it is 
necessary for the treatment of a 

~ pathological condition. 
Clergy Endorse 

Regarding the ethical question, 
13 Jewish and Protestant clergy- 
men in the Baltimore area ap- 
proved of the surgery in a recent 
Baltimore Sun article. The Catho- 
lic Archdiocese of Baltimore was 

_ contacted by the News-Letter but 
refused: to comment on the sub- 
getirnisls 2ad s: 

-/ The only individuals who have 
taken a strong stand against the 
Hospital’s action were several psy- 
chiatrists who objected to the sex 
change surgery on the grounds 
that transsexuals, persons who are 
physically normal but possess a 
strong aversion to their own ge- 
netically inherited sex since child- 
hood, are deeply disturbed homo- 
sexuals who wish to change their 
gender in order to resolve their 
conflict. 

Waiting List 

“Such operations are doomed to 
ultimate failure,” said Dr. Charles 
W. Socarides, New York psycho- 
analyst specializing in the treat- 
ment of homosexuality. “They do 

_ hot change the basic underlying 
conflict.” 

| _ The clinic has a policy of ac- 

_ Cepting two patients a month and 

_ already has a waiting list of over 

+ 100. It will accept only transsexu- 

~ als who have no signs of psycho- 

Sis and have an adequate insight 
Into the nature of their condition. 

Transsexuals Neurotic 

Transsexuals are inactive sexu- 
ally and have a distaste for their 
home relationships. They are not 

_ t0 be confused with transvestites 
Who gain pleasure from wearing 
_ the clothes of the opposite sex. 

__ The prevailing belief among 

_ Many doctors is that transsexuals 

_ annot be helped by psycho- 

% therapy. They are highly suscep- 

__ lible to nervous breakdowns, peri- 

__ 0ds of depression, frequent suicide 

_ attempts, and occasional self-mu- 





tilation of their sex organs. 
Mind and Body 

Dr. John E. Hoopes, a plastic 
Surgeon and chairman of the Hop- 
kins special committee, stated, “If 
the mind cannot be changed to fit 
the body, then perhaps we should 
consider changing the body to fit 
the mind.” 

Transsexualism is a rare condi- 
tion with more men than women 
among its members. Women can 
also undergo a similar operation. 
This includes a hysterectomy and 
breast removal. An attempt in cre- 
ating functioning male genitals has 
so far met failure—an artificial 
penis has been constructed by a 
skin graft. 

Operation Last Year 

The sex change operation was 
first performed at the hospital last 
year, but it was not until this past 
July that a Gender Identity Clinic 
was formed, staffed by a special 
committee of psychiatrists, sur- 
geons, and other specialists to 
screen perspective applicants for 
the operation. 

Frank Karel, public relations 
official for the committee, stressed 
the point that the program’s pur- 
pose was strictly for research and 
investigation, and could not be 
considered a community service. 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital ad- 
ministration had felt that a broad 
study in this area was needed. 

Complex Operation 

Two such operations occurred 
in the past three months with two 
males in their 20s, one white and 
one Negro, and both are recover- 
ing at a normal rate. The surgery 
takes three or four hours and is 
extremely complex. 

The external genitals are first 
removed from the male, anda vagi- 
nal passage is created using the 
soft skin of the penis. 

Before and after the operation, 
female hormones are injected to 
reduce the male secondary sex 
characteristics and induce the 
growth of female secondary sex 
traits. It is often necessary to 1n- 
ject the individual with polyethyl- 
ene plastic in order to enlarge the 
breasts. 

- Christine Jorgenson 

Over 2000 persons have under- 
gone the surgery with about 500 in 
this country. After the operation, 
they must continue to take either 
male or female hormones in order 
to maintain their new sex. None of 
them are able to fulfill the normal 
sex function. Many have married 
with their husband possessing 
knowledge of the operation. New 
birth certificates are issued to pre- 
vent their being arrested as trans- 


vestites. 
Most subjects are satisfied with 


the change. The most famous is 
Christine Jorgenson, and ex-GI, 
who had the operation performed 
in Copenhagen, Denmark in 1952 
and went on to become a night 
club performer and actress. 

. Erickson Foundation 

Applicants are recommended by 
the Harry Benjamin Foundation. 
Dr. Harry Benjamin is an endocri- 
nologist who has been studying 
and treating transsexuals for 15 
years. He is responsible for coin- 
ing the term, and his recent book, 
The Transsexual Phenomenon, is 
the leading source in the field. He 
has played a dominant role in hav- 
ing the problem looked at as a 
medical one. 

Funds for the Benjamin Foun- 
dation and the Johns Hopkins study 
are obtained from the Erickson 
Educational Foundation of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

The overall cost of the opera- 
tion is $1500 and it requires two 
weeks of hospital care and further 
study for the remaining life of the 
individual. 

by Dennis Estis 
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SC Condemns Student Capers As 


vbi se 


Depicted In News-Letter Photograph 


October 27, 196! 


. The Student Council has passed 
motions condemning the News- 
Letter for “lack of taste” and de- 
manding an investigation of the 
feasibility of setting up an “Edito- 
rial Board” to act as a control on 
campus publications. 

The twin motions were intro- 
duced by Jim McClain, a repre- 
sentative of the Junior Class, in 
response to the picture printed on 
the front page of the News-Letter 
last week which he felt showed 
“poor taste and lack of responsi- 
bility.” The picture showed a Hop- 
kins man and his date at a frater- 
nity party. 

By a vote of 8-5 the Council 
voted to authorize President Bob 
Abernathy to write a letter to the 
editors of the News-Letter stating 
their disapproval of the irrespon- 
sibility shown in placing such a 
picture in a conspicuous place in 
the paper. 

The consensus seemed to be that 
the picture projected a poor image 
of Hopkins to the parents and 
alumni who subscribe to the News- 
Letter. As yet no letter has been 
sent or received. 


Editorial Board 


The “Editorial Board” advo- 
cated by McClain would include 
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the editors of all campus publica- 
tions as suggested at Student-Fac- 
ulty camp. 

He would, however, go further 
in appointing several faculty mem- 
bers to the committee. Who these 
faculty members would be, 
McClain did not state. 

The motion, having been passed 
by the Council, will now go to the 
Judiciary Committee which will 
take action after it has finished 
work on the proposed new S-C 
constitution. 

The News-Letter position on the 
Council action was voiced by Pub- 
lisher Arthur H. Cleveland who 
stated, “This deservesnocomment.” 





United Conservatives 


In action on other fronts a new 
organization to be called “The 
Johns Hopkins Conservative Or- 
ganization” was approved by the 
Council after a reading of its pro- 
posed constitution. 

The new group is conceived on 
the principle of adherence to tra- 
dition and the belief that a proper 
moral standard can be based only 
on a consideration of the past. The 
group further believes that the 
greatest threat to the American 
way of life is the Communist Party 
and that it is the duty of every 
citizen to fight the menace. 

by Ken Nobel 
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The Fight for Desegregation 


N-L Cuts Blue Jay Ad 


October 14, 1960 


The News-Letter this week can- 
celed all further advertising placed 
by the Blue Jay Restaurant... after 
the proprietor again refused to 
serve Hopkins Negro students. The 
newspaper... originally accepted 
last week’s Blue Jay advertise- 
ment under the assurance of the 
restaurant’s advertising manager 
that all Hopkins students would 
be served. 

Last Friday, after distribution 
of the News-Letter, three Hopkins 
students including one Negro, en- 
tered the restaurant... under the 
assumption that they would be 
served. However, Mr. Paxenos, 
Blue Jay proprietor, refused them 
service. 

When confronted with the 
News-Letter editorial not of last 
week explaining the circumstances 
under which the advertisement was 
accepted, he stated that his adver- 
tising manager had no authoriza- 
tion to make such promises. Mr. 
Paxenos phoned and dismissed his 
agent on the spot. 


Editors Speak Out 


Upon being informed of this 
development, News-Letter co-edi- 
tors Harry Lambright and Gerry 
Spanier immediately stated, “As 
journalists and editors of a news- 
paper responsible to the commu- 
nity it serves, we regret that we 
have been a party to this misrepre- 
sentation of fact and we will can- 
cel any future advertising placed 
by the Blue Jay Restaurant until 
such time that Mr. Paxenos ceases 
discriminating against Hopkins 
students. When we accepted the 
advertisement, we fully believed 
that the policy had been changed.” 

The Blue Jay Restaurant was 
the scene of disturbances last year, 
when 40 Hopkins students, white 
and Negro, held a sit-in demon- 
stration in protest against its dis- 
criminatory policy. That same 
evening, Negro jazz musician 
Duke Ellington visited the restau- 
rant after a jazz concert at Shriver 
Hall. He too was turned away by 
Mr. Paxenos. The story was 
flashed all across the U.S. over the 
Associated Press and United Press 
International wire services. 


Destroyed by Fire 


Two nights later, the Blue Jay 
was destroyed by a blaze soon 
after closing time. The cause of 
the fire was never determined by 
arson squad investigators. During 
the summer, the restaurant was 
rebuilt and reopened featuring 
modern decor in contrast to its 
former run-down condition. 


The sit-in provoked widespread 
controversy both on the Hopkins 
campus and throughout the city. It 
followed by about a week the pub- 
lication in the News-Letter reveal- 
ing the conditions of discrimina- 
tion against Negros and Orientals 
in local restaurants and theaters. 


Baltimore Riots 


April 19, 1968 


Lotus in a sea of fire is too 
dignified a description of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Green day- 
dreams in a night of burning. Bet- 
ter perhaps, but still too elegant... 

Out of this random preface 
comes a story whose significance 
must be salvaged from the head- 
line turmoil of the Baltimore riots. 
At 1:30 a.m., Friday, April 5, a 
group of students roused Elliott 
Coleman, chairman of the Writing 
Seminars. They wanted to know 
what could be done to make the 
University react quickly, force- 
fully and with some kind of true 
feeling to the death of Dr. King. 
Coleman advised... [nJone of the 
administration could be moved at 
thathour. Perhaps something could 
be done in the morning. He of- 
fered references, procedures, his 
own name and his blessing. 

Friday morning began with 
phone calls. Lincoln Gordon was 
away, on an alumni trip to Califor- 
nia. So far as anyone knew, he had 
not been in contact with the Uni- 
versity... The chain of command 
took over—from big link to little 
link, from secretary to secretary, 
from presidential advisor to the 
public relations office. Yes, people 
were surprised that students should 
expect any kind of special reac- 
tion from the University... 

Finally Dr. Wickwire was con- 
tacted. He too was anxious, al- 
ready busy, at work on plans fora 
memorial service. Making use of 
his influence, he was able to con- 
tact one or two of those adminis- 
trators who earlier had been be- 
yond reach... While Dr. Wickwire 
phoned, students drafted a state- 
ment which read: 

The Johns Hopkins University 
is in mourning. In witness to our 
distress, the University will dis- 
play the American flag upside 
down, at half mast. There will be a 
memorial service this Sunday 
evening and the University will 


close in observance of the funeral. 


We grieve the death of the Rev- 
erend Doctor Martin Luther King, 
Jr. The University community ex- 
tends its sympathy to all Ameri- 
cans. We are ashamed of the sick- 
ness, the silence and the inaction 
that has led to this tragedy. 


RACE 


RELATIONS 


Aloof Administration Appear Out of Place, Out of Reach 


This statement—presumptu- 
ously succinct, though hardly a 
wail of anguish—was the very 
thing to inspire pettiness. Each 
point met with 
administrative 
dispute... 

During the af- 
ternoon Dean 
Strider  con- 
sented to speak 
with a group of 
undergraduate 
and graduate stu- 
dents. He agreed 
that something 
should be 
done—but not 
before the state- 
ment was dis- 
cussed. A me- 
morial service in 
Shriver Hall? 
There were schedule conflicts. 
School closed for a day? That 
might not be possible. And the 
flag upside down? But yes, Gen- 
eral Gordon would be notified. 





More calls. 

Still later that afternoon, at about 
4:30, Ross Jones, Secretary to the 
University, interviewed a group 
of students who 
had come unin- 
vited... and who 
yet could not be 
ignored lest they 
represent a... 
groundswell of 
campus feeling. 
Flag upside 
down? It wasn’t 
done for 
Kennedy. The 
young people... 
realized then 
that Mr. Jones’s 
“agreement in 
principle” and 
his promise to 
convey to Gen- 
eral Gordon the sentiment of their 
statement were, in fact, mongrel 
versions of silence. 

When, early Friday evening, 
Lincoln Gordon did finally con- 





tact his university and reveal his 
statement, many people knew that 
the tradition of minimal involve- 
ment had not been betrayed. 

But by then it hardly mattered. 
Washington was burning. Ballti- 
more would explode. Curfew 
would postpone the memorial ser- 
vice. The mayor would lower the 
flag. Fear would close the campus 
both Monday and Tuesday; and 
then, hopefully, the Johns Hopkins 
University could return to the 
smiling hypocrisy of community 
involvement... 

An unseen statement, a service 
closed to the people of Baltimore, 
a protocol symbol at easy half- © 
mast, a day orstwo of locked 

on ajchain | 








doors—license “tz 
collar. There are 
who.-collected £66 
money for victims of rioting. But ” 
there are also students who don’t 
care, faculty who are too busy, 
and an administration too damned 
in its daydream ever to be wak- 
ened by the fire this time. 


Sit-Ins Plague City—‘Riders’ Hit Baltimore 


November 17, 1961 


Hopkins freshman Andrew 
Miller was one of 22 sit-in demon- 
strators arrested at Baltimore res- 
taurants during last Saturday’s 
protest against restaurant segre- 
gation... Miller was arrested with 
others at the White Coffee Pot 
restaurant... when he refused to 
leave after having been read the 
trespass statute by the manage- 
ment. 

Some 30 Hopkins students were 
among 350 demonstrators from 
Baltimore, New York, Washing- 


ton, D.C., Georgia and Pennsyl- 


vania. The group converged on 
Baltimore after having to tempo- 
rarily cancel the planned freedom 
ride along Maryland’s U.S. Route 
40. 


The sponsoring organizations 
have pledged to continue their 
“project Baltimore” every Satur- 
day, starting tomorrow, until seg- 
regation in the whole state ends... 


Life Covers Violence 


The 350 were divided into some 
15 to 20 subgroups which then 
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spread out over the city hitting as 
many restaurants as possible. The 
demonstrations received wide na- 
tional publicity including a front 
page story in Sunday’s New York 
Times . A Life magazine photog- 
rapher accompanied one of the 
groups. 

The Blue Jay Restaurant, on St. 
Paul Street near 31st Street, the 
scene of asit-in protest by Hopkins 
students two years ago, was rav- 
aged by some eight visits. 

The sit-in procedure is as fol- 
lows: The racially mixed group 
enters the restaurant and waits for 
service. If refused, they stay seated 
until the owner or manager calls 
the police. The trespass law is read 
to the seated demonstrators. At 
this point they either leave the 
restaurant and begin picketing 
outside or they remain seated and 
risk arrest, as did Andy Miller. 


‘Little Italy’ Resists 


A total of about 50 restaurants 
were visited. Three establishments 
did serve the mixed groups... It 
was notimmediately clear whether 
desegregation was permanent or 
not. Violence developed when 


demonstrators reached “Little 
Italy.” An antagonistic crowd of 
300 persons were waiting. 

One white protestor was 
knocked down and had his head 
pounded repeatedly on the pave- 
ment. One Negro girl was vio- 
lently slapped as she attempted to 
intervene. Another Negro girl was 
punched in the face by arestaurant 
employee in the presence of a pic- 
ture-snapping Life Magazine pho- 
tographer. 


Violence at Hooper’s 


Considerable confusion devel- 
oped at Hooper’s Restaurant, 
where one of the demonstrators 
was knocked unconscious. Seven 
protestors were arrested for disor- 
derly conduct at this point... 

The demonstrations were sup- 
ported by several local and na- 
tional integration organizations, 
including the Baltimore Civic In- 
terest Group, CORE, the 
NAACP, and the Non-violent 
Action Group of Washington, 
D.C. Bail money was put up by 
the NAACP... 

by Phil Ehrensaft and 
Bob Reinhold 
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by Joe Grossberg 
and Paul Fisher 


The 1970s are the forgotten decade of 
this century. Though nearly all current Johns 
Hopkins undergrads were born during this 
decade, as a whole, we are surprisingly 
ignorant of the era. Everyone has poignant 
images of the Rolling Twenties, the Great 
Depression of the 1930’s, World War II in 
the 40’s, the “Pax Americana” Baby Boom, 
the tumultuous 60’s and the Reagan 80’s. 

However, a few token frat parties, poly- 
ester shirts, ABBA records, and Brady 
Bunch reruns aside, how much of Genera- 
tion X really knows what went on twenty 
years ago? 

Well, the 1970’s was one of the most 
exciting and dynamic periods ever to hit the 
Homewood Campus. Wes Unseld, Gus 
Johnson, Elvin Hayes and the Baltimore 
Bullets wowed the crowds at the Baltimore 
Civic Center (now Arena) and an aspiring 
Democrat by the name of William Donald 
Schaefer was mayor of Charm City. 

For Johns Hopkins, as with most of the 
United States, the 1970's represented a pe- 
riod of transition. 

On one hand, the cam- 
pus was laden with drug 
use—over 80% of un- * 
dergraduates admitted * 
to “experimenting” 
with marijuana accord- 
ing to one poll. 

The Vietnam War was 
in full swing with Hop- 
kins ROTC and the Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory 

meee, fightingfor 7% 
survival. 
Military recruiting 
was first banned. and then 
later reinstated. on cam- 
pus. 

Perhaps the greatest so- 
cial issue facing JHU was 
the Administration’s de- 
cision to admit women un- 
dergraduates for the 1970- 
71 Academic Year. 
Although they were few, 
segregated into various 
corners of on-campus 
housing and often ostra- 
cized by reactionary peers, 
these pioneers opened up 
a new era for Hopkins. 

Though the African- 
American students of Hop- 
kins first entered the insti- 
tution en masse in the 
1960’s, they first started 
really coming into their 
own a decade later. Stu- 
dent Council had its first 
Black President, and 
Shirley Chisholm came to 
speak. : 

National issues, despite 










the much maligned apathy (Yes, even then!), 
were finding new-found prominence in 
campus discussions. Forums were held on 
the state of Israel, with ardent Zionists and 
Maoist Palestinian supporters going head 
to head. Editorial cartoons decried the 
atrocities in Laos and Cambodia. 

Labor leader Cesar Chavez addressed 
the crowd about the plight of 
migrant farm workers and a 
young ambassador from Is- 
rael named Yitzhak Rabin 
accepted the Jewish Stu- 
dents Associations’ invita- 
tion and spoke of his vision of 
Middle East peace. 

Spiro Agnew, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and 
perhaps the most famous JHU Alum- 
nus of the time, was forced to resign 
in disgrace, and was soon followed in 
resignation by President Richard Nixon. 

The leadership of the University went 
from flux to stability during this period. 
Lincoln Gordon resigned in 1971, less than 
a year after introducing coeducational un- 
dergraduate policy. 

Faced with a vacancy in the front office, 
JHU brass called the much-loved Milton 
S. Eisenhower out of retirement until 

they could find a replacement. 

A noteworthy event was the elec- 
tion of University President Steven 

Muller in 1972. He served for eigh- 

teen years, until Dr. William C. 
Richardson took over that post in 
1990. Muller served as provost for 
only 10 months before the Board of 
Trustees selected him to replace the 
ousted Gordon. 

During Muller’s tenure, the Johns Hop- 
kins University reached new heights. JHU 
began its partnership with the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and both the 
Bloomberg Center for’ Physics and As- 
tronomy and the Space Telescope Science 
Institute were constructed. 

Perhaps Muller’s most outstanding 
achievement was his conclusion of 
a record $450 ¥ million fund- 
raiser a year 42 ahead of sched- 
ule. 

Johns Hopkins | | 
great many 
events. Famous 
sex-ologists 
Graham and 
Masterson 
spoke at the 
Milton  S. 
Eisenhower 
Symposium, 
and Three 
Dog Night 
drew a record 
2,000 screaming ; 
fans to the Newton White Athletic Center. 





























also hosted a 
prominent 


Tuition complaints abounded even as . 


long ago as 1977—despite the fact that a 
student only needed to pay $3,750 a year. In 
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one article, Budget Director Norman 
Krueger tried his best to calm students wor- 
ried about tuition costs for their children, 
explaining in so many words that “young 
people should not fear the astronomical 
costs projected for educating children in 
twenty years.” 

On campus, some wacky students 
formed the “University Por- 
nography Society” and then 
attempted to become a recog- 
nized SAC group. The pornog- 
raphy society aimed to show 
soft core porno films twice 
each semester, print an an- 
nual “filthy magazine,” and lobby 
for the liberalization of obscen- 
ity laws. 

Disaster appeared immi- 
nent for the Hopkins Social 
scene as Maryland began mea- 
sures to raise the drinking age from 
18 to 20 during the middle of the 
decade. 

On Campus, the Rathskellar— the old 
Hopkins pub— began to even question its 
future existence. However, students found 
hope in another Maryland bill that the As- 
sembly and Senate were debating: the de- 
criminalization of marijuana. 

On the music scene, the student body was 
bifurcated into three distinct parties: those 
who liked disco, those who didn’t, and 
those who hated it but pretended to be into 
it anyway. In the words of one News-Letter 
reporter, “As hip as discos are, it is hipper 
still to be disdainful of them, especially 
among music critics and journalists.” Even 
still, Bruce Springsteen began to rise on the 
charts around this time, soon to become a 
rock & roll legend in his own right. 

The MSE Symposium reached new 
heights, bringing to campus some literary 
giants such as Woodward and Bernstein 
and Rolling Stone’s notorious Hunter S. 
Thompson. 

In the consumer world—as far as Hop- 

kins was concerned—programmable cal- 
culators were the new thing, on the fore- 
front of technology. In fact, it was rumored 
that Texas Instruments spent a large portion 
of its advertising budget on the pages 
way of the News-Letter, noticing their 
4 Product’s unprecedented popularity 
on this campus. 
Yet, the seventies were not all fun 
for Hopkins—as with most 
decades, violence and 
turmoil tended to arise 
b occasionally. Such was 
the case when a bomb 
threat was received at 
the Newton H. White Ath- 
letic Center, nearly caus- 
ing the cancellation of 
rock guitarist Robin 
Trower’s performance. 

Allin all, it was an exciting decade where 
students got the chance to watch the world 
transform in front of them. 


Agnew: His Days Here Barely Remembered 


October 12, 1973 


It was 2:35 p.m. Wednesday and the 
students in Levering Hall were watching 
the final playoff game between the Mets 
and the Reds when NBC broke in with the 
news that Vice President Agnew had re- 
signed. 

The group broke out in cheers and ap- 
plause. Student Council President Andrew 
W. Savitz and Student Union Director Alan 
L. Sapakie slapped hands. Spiro T. Agnew, 
member of the Hopkins Class of 1940, had 
just become a private citizen and a con- 
victed felon. 

Agnew’s political career was apparently 
over and the campus where he spent four 
semesters as an undergraduate between 1936 
and 1939 did not seem to be sorry. 

The former Vice President, a native 
Baltimorean, had started out at Hopkins in 
the second semester of 1936-7 as a chemis- 
try major. He went to summer classes here 
in 1937, was enrolled for the entire aca- 
demic year of 1937-8, went to another sum- 
mer session and dropped out after the fall 
semester in 1938 but never received a de- 
gree from Hopkins. 

By his own admission, he never worked 
very hard while a student here and finally 
decided to give up the academic routine. 
According to Hopkins personnel who were 
employed here then, Agnew never made 
much of an impréssion during his brief 
undergraduate career. 

“He just went right through here and no 
one ever knew him,” remembered Dr. G. 
Wilson Shaffer, Psychology, former Dean 
of the Homewood Schools. Shaffer was 
director of sports during the Agnew years 
here, and would likely have encountered 
him if he had participated in athletics. 

Shaffer also recalled that a writer who 
came to Hopkins 18 months ago seeking 
background on the former vice president 
complained that none of the people he inter- 
viewed her about Agnew’s college days 
remembered anything about him. 

“I’m getting the same story everywhere I 
go,” Shaffer quoted the writer, “no one 
knew him.” 

Irene Davis Corwin, who was Registrar 
during the Agnew years here, said, “He 
didn’t stand out at all in my experience.” 
Mrs. Corwin, now retired, came in contact 
with many students during her years here, 
when the Hopkins student body was far 
smaller than it is today. In the-late 1930’s, 
there were only about 1000 undergraduates 
enrolled. Most were from Maryland. 

“There were a lot of city boys here in 
those days who came and went and had 
their friends at home. If they were middle- 
ground people, they were often not very 
well known,” Mrs. Corwin remarked. She 
said her husband, Dr. Alsoph Corwin, a 
retired chemistry professor, never had 
Agnew in any of his classes. 

After he left Hopkins, Agnew took a job 
with the Maryland Casualty Co. and en- 
rolled in night law classes at the University 
of Baltimore. One of his classmates there, 
Hugh Higgins, still a Baltimore resident, 
said he remembers Agnew very well. 


“He had a lot of friends and was very well 
liked. He was just as imposing then as 
now,’ Higgins said. 

Higgins, who said he and Agnew had not 
kept in touch since their law school days, 
although he and Agnew were close friends 
then, remembered, “He stood out then, he 
certainly did.” 

In the early 1950’s, after receiving a U of 
B law degree, and opening a law office, he 
attended afternoon and evening classes here 
but once he entered Baltimore county poli- 
tics, his active relationship with Hopkins 
ended. As he achieved prominence, Hop- 
kins began to demand his attention again. 

By 1968, Agnew was governor of Mary- 
land, and was thus invited to attend the 
installation of Dr. Lincoln Gordon as presi- 
dent of Hopkins, but he declined the invita- 


tion. The ceremony was attended by gov- 
ernment officials and ambassadors from all 
over the world. 

By 1971, Agnew was Vice President and 
when the Hopkins band wrote him and 
asked him for a donation to help finance its 
trop to Houston with the Blue Jay Lacrosse 
team, he sent a check for $50. He wrote in 
a polite accompanying letter that he had 
many “fond memories” of his Hopkins 
years. 

By late 1972, Agnew had been re-elected 
Vice President by a huge margin. He was 
reported to be distressed that Hopkins had 
done nothing to “recognize” him and so 
President Muller traveled to Washington to 
pay him a courtesy call. Muller was report- 
edly subjected to a lecture by the Vice 
President concerning the sad state of Ameri- 


can higher education. “It wasn’t much,” 
Muller’s assistant, Joseph S. Hall said of 
the session. 

If Agnew was hoping to get an honorary 
degree and a chance to return in triumph to 
the University which barely remembers him, 
he must have been sorely disappointed. For 
today, the only record of Agnew’s associa- 
tion with Hopkins, his academic transcript, 
lies in a locked file in the office of Hopkins 
Registrar Robert E. Cyphers, where it will 
remain unless Agnew asks that the infor- 
mation be released. 

His relationship with Hopkins, like his 
relationship with America, started in ob- 
scurity, reached a crescendo of hope only to 
lose its promise in a brief moment of con- 
fession and sorrow. 

by Richard Waring 


‘Streak for Cancer’ May Have Netted $700 


March 19, 1974 


Last Friday evening, 75 Hopkins stu- 
dents ran naked across the Homewood Cam- 
pus as part of a fund drive for the American 
Cancer Society. 

The “Streak for Cancer” has thus far 
raised over $600 according to organizers 
Craig Stevens, John Morrison, Kevin 
Connolly, and Greg Burdick. 

The individual streakers solicited pledges 
which had reached $452 by Friday night. 
Additional pledges are expected to bring to 
$700 the total netted by the streak. 

The group of streakers including a lone 
Hopkins female, ran from the freshman 
dorms, where a crowd of approximately 
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700 people had gathered through the MSE 
Library, the Albert D. Hutzler Reading 
Room, the dormitory snack bar and finally 
returned to gather their pledges. 

“We ran straight through the Garrett 
Room in the MSE Library,” commented 
Morrison. “There was a meeting of the 
German department in progress. Everybody 
just clapped and laughed,” he added. 

“Tt was cold when we hit the air though,” 
he commented concerning the 40 degree 
temperature. 

The streakers also ran through Shriver 
Hall during the showing of “The Godfa- 
ther.” 

“The crowd cracked up. One of the 
streakers stopped and yelled out ‘Man was 
meant to streak, we were born naked,’ ” 
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Morrison said. 

The project did not receive comment 
from University officials and Campus Se- 
curity has yet to indicate what action it will 
take with regards to streaking. 

The streak was originally intended to 
raise funds for the Hopkins Hospital Can- 
cer research, but the Hospital refused to 
accept the donation and it was subsequently 
given to the American Cancer Society. 
Pledges may still me turned‘into the News- 
Letter office. 


by Mark Duvoisin 
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Ambassador Rabin Discusses NCAA Finally Sanctions 
Peace in the Middle East Collegiate Lacrosse as Sport 





March 17, 1972 


5 gat, = ee 
Jsraeli Ambassador Yitzhak Rabin out- 
lined his country’s view on the prospects 
for peace in the Middle East to a receptive 
audience in Shriver Hall last Wednesday. 

Speaking in the wake of a proposal by 
Jordan’s King Hussein to create a new 
“United Arab Kingdom” composed of the 
Fast and West banks of the Jordan, Rabin 
said there is “nothing new in the Jordanian 
proposal when it comes to relations be- 
tween the two countries.” 

Rabin attributed the proposal to a desire 
by Hussein to gain status in the Arab world, 
and noted the timing of the proposal. “The 
King has tried to counteract the fact that 
there will be free elections on the West 
Bank,” Rabin said, adding that “Israel gives 
more freedom to Palestinians to run their 
‘domestic affairs than the Arabs do.” 

A spokesman for the Jordanian embassy 
said that Jordan would not recognize the 
results of the elections, which will select 
mayors and town councilmen in two weeks, 
and claimed that they were totally illegal. 

Rabin,spoke at ‘length about the possibil- 
ity of attaining|a “real peace” with the Arab 
countries, emphasizing that the main pre- 
Tequisite, for, such, a: peace was the Arab 
countries? reconciliation to the idea of a 
sovereign Jewishistate, a fact that they have 
so far refused to accept. 

Other prerequisites were that the peace 
would give Israel a tangible security, that it 
would be negotiated by Israel and the Arab 
countries themselves, and that all tension- 
causing issues would be agreed on and 
implemented after a treaty, including the 
solution to the Palestinian problem. 


Rabin saw the most feasible approach to 
peace in the Middle East along the lines of 
aU.S. plan for an interim settlement, noting 
that the key to peace lay in Egypt-Israel 
relations. Rabin also saw the difficulty Arab 
leaders had in justifying to their people the 
need for peace as long as Egypt had the 
Soviet Union’s full military, economic and 
political support. 


by Daniel Epstein 


Tear Gas Hits 
News-Letter 


September I 1, 1970 


Craven vandalism mysteriously stung the 
News-Letter office during the summer as a 
potent tear gas grenade rendered the build- 
ing uninhabitable for ten days. 

Campus police detected the noisome smell 
of the powerful gas on Wednesday after- 
noon, July 29. The grenade, a CS riot- 
control bomb, was believed to have been 
detonated sometime that day. 

The News-Letter’s anonymous assailant 
broke through a side basement door to plant 
the bomb. After it was found, it was has- 
tened to Edgewood Arsenal for analysis. 
Tests proved it to be non-toxic. The only 
known fatality was a white pigeon. 

As of now, the bomb’s source is un- 
known. The motive behind the heinous 
crime remains unexplained. 

by P. Namor 


February 12, 1971 


Last year the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association announced that it was 
adding lacrosse to its long list of sanctioned 
sports. 

This has many implications for a sport 
that for a long time was played almost 
exclusively in Maryland. This year the sport 
will be introduced into many areas of the 
country where it was previously 
unheard of. ‘ 

For many years there was 
no NCAA National 
Champion. There were 
afew powers in the sport 
who all competed each 
year for the Miller Trophy. 
Because of the level of com- 
petition in this league, the 
champion was generally ac- 
knowledged as the National Cham- 
pion. 

The big powers through the 
years have all been from Maryland. 
Hopkins, Navy, and Maryland have 
provided most of the competition with 
Army and Virginia becoming top teams 
more recently. 

Now that the NCAA has taken over the 
sport, there will be a national playoff sys- 
tem not totally unlike the NCAA basketball 
tournament. The tournament provides for 
eight teams to be participants on three sepa- 
rate weekends. 

The NCAA divides the country into eight 
districts. The first district is New England, 
the second is New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. The third takes in 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
























Carolinas. The fourth is the Midwest, the 
fifth is the Southeast, the sixth is the South- 
west, the seventh is the Rockies, and the 
eighth is the West Coast. 

For the lacrosse tournament there will be 
only four sections, district one, district two, 
district three, and districts four through 
eight. 

On Sunday, May 16, a committee will 
convene to choose the tournament mem- 
bers. The team in each of the four sec- 
tions will be in the tourna- 
ment as will four at-large 
teams. The rules for select- 
ing the at-large teams state that 
one team is to be chosen 
from sections one and 
two, one from sections 
three and four, and two from 
any of the other four areas. 

At this time, the sites for 
the games will be decided, 
and the invitations will be 
sent out. Hopkins finishes 
its season on the day before, 
ee but two crucial games: the Army- 
tam Navy and Navy-Maryland games, 
ee will take place after the invitations 

are sent out. 

The games will be played on May 22 and 
29 with the championship game being 
played at Hofstra University, on June,5, The, 
NCAA has contracted with the ABC Tele- 
vision Network to broadcast the game live. 

With the tournament a reality this year, 
we find that the Astrodome Game (May 8 
against Navy) may not be televised nation- 
ally as originally hoped. There is still a 
chance one of the local stations (possibly 
67) may broadcast the night game live. 
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Women as Salvation 


September I 1, 1970 


This is simply to welcome you, under- 
graduate women, to Hopkins, to point out 
some of the reasons why your belated pres- 
ence is perhaps the most important devel- 
opment ever to take place here, and to 
encourage you to join together and actively 
implement the necessary environmental 
changes that would be impossible without 
you. 

The predominant spirit motivating this 
community becomes apparent in the form 
of its architecture. Phallic Gilman Hall, 
with its implicit assertions of power and 
opulence, rules the setting. Hidden from 
sight, and underground, in the passages of 
the vagina-like Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, the aspirants pursue these values. 

The degree of sub- 
missiveness comple- 
ments the level of as- 
piration; the 
exaggeration of the 
goals equals the depth 
to which we de-el- 
evate in order to attain 
them. Hopkins, a fit- 
ting reflection of the 
dreary Baltimore en- 
vironment, when as a 
fine university, it 
could generate a vi- 
brant alternative—is 
dominated by the pu- 
ritanism of its goals, 
and by the ease with 
which it accedes to the 
prevalent power struc- 
tures outside the Uni- 
versity. 

It is the same capi- 
talism to which so many members of this 
community capitulate personally, and which 
the University as a whole fosters, that mo- 
tivates the American economy to repress 
the potential of most of its citizens, and 
notably its women. 





Waste of Potential 


The same waste of potential is mani- 
fested in the fact that the 2000 undergradu- 
ate males, during the most potent years of 
youth, experience the possibility of monas- 
tic sexual repression, or of coming to regard 
women as weekend plastic Jesuses, simply 
because they elected this academic com- 
munity. 

Sexism, and the repressions which it en- 
courages, perhaps plays a part.in the other 
instances of waste conspicuous at Hopkins: 

* the poverty, in the formal curriculum, 
of offerings in the Humanities, and espe- 
cially in the Social Sciences. 

* the absence both of instruction and 
activity in the performing arts (Writing 
Seminars is the happy exception); 

* the inability of any sustained political 
movement to realize its ends, whether fi- 
nally to abolish the Applied Physics Labo- 
ratory and ROTC, or to convince the com- 
munity that their presence is justified; 

* the failure of the University to actively 
extend its educational offices to blacks and 
underprivileged whites who, with the aid of 
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Upward Bound and transitional year pro- 
grams, would be able to appreciate the full 
range of resources at Hopkins (and at Hop- 
kins alone in this region); 

* and, the less concrete but nonetheless 
significant sense that because the campus is 
so decentralized, and because function so 
much supersedes person in the prevailing 
values, community is impossible. 


Admirable Aspect 


It is not the most debasing, but the most 
admirable aspect of femaleness that can 
inspire a richer cultural awareness in the 
Hopkins community, increased sensitivity 
to the political implications of the univer- 
sity and the desire of its members to live 
together as brothers and sisters. 

Your physical pres- 
ence alone has an intan- 
gible, but formidable 
effect in humanizing the 
atmosphere. More defi- 
nite changes will require 
concerted political and 
cultural activity, among 
yourselves, and together 
with the groups that 
have already formed in 
order to effect necessary 
reforms. 

Although it caters to 
the scions of the upper 
classes, in its political, 
social, and psycho- 
sexual dimensions, 
Hopkins remains an un- 
derprivileged area. 

The wholehearted 
pursuit of any of the 
activities that at more 
normal campuses enrich the tone of liv- 
ing—music, theater, dance, helping in the 
community at large—takes on, in the stul- 
tifying atmosphere that has evoked here, 
near—revolutionary consequence. 
















Vestiges of Sexism 


It is likely that you will experience, in 
formal and spontaneous behaviors, vestiges 
of the sexism that has prevailed in the 
University for so many years. 

But sexism, like militarism, educational 
elitism, and technocracy, is one manifesta- 
tion of a common problem: the ability of 
people to capitulate their self-integrity in 
response to power plays instigated by un- 
democratic agencies. 

You, least of anyone, are responsible for 
the spiritual torpor on the campus, and no 
one in their right mind would expect your 
presence to provide an instant cure. But the 
same sexism that has kept you off campus 
has, along with other forms of dehumaniza- 
tion, caused great damage to all aspects of 
the environment. 

You cannot be held accountable for solv- 
ing these problems, but your arrival is a sign 
that they may finally be confronted with the 
full dimension of human capability that 
they require. 

Welcome. 

by Henry Sussman 


Hopkins Women 


November 12, 1971 


Women at Hopkins aren’t really a silent 
minority, they simply aren’t a group. And 
whatever we do in the next few weeks, 
months, years, will have to aim at getting 
the women, oh hateful word, together. 

Some recent history. Last year there were 
80 some of us. Not many. We lived in 
McCoy, the ghetto, or at home. And last 
year was hard as hell. Not all of the women 
will admit to having been lonely and scared, 
or disappointed and confused. In fact many 
won’t admit that society, and by extension 
this school, is sexist. And some who will 
admit sexism exists can not, or will not, 
make the connection between that and a 
health service 
which will not 
dispense birth 
control, a psy- 
chological ser- 
vice with a psy- 
chiatrist who 
has never 
treated a 
woman (be- 
cause’ there 
were never any 
women to 
treat), the island 
theory of class 
room seating, 
and the general 
lack of warm re- 
lations between 
the women 
here. 

We all suffer 
in this situation; 
men as well as 
women. A “‘lib- 
erated woman” 
can exist in an 
unliberated society, but that doesn’t mean 
that it’s all worthless. One must become as 
free as one possibly can in the situation, and 
then change the situation a bit more to allow 
for some freedom and growth, and on and 
on until Utopia I suppose. If this means 
changing a date into a lecture on sexism, so 
be it. You probably wouldn’t want to go out 
with him anyway, at least not until his 
attitude towards women changes, and if 
you can help him change you’re helping to 
liberate someone. It’s unfortunate that sex- 
ism is so pervasive, because once you are 
conscious of it you can’t ignore it, even 
when you would rather it just went away. 


Freshman Blues 


The freshman women are, unfortunately, 
living in the dorms where the only people 
they get to know are other freshman and the 
few transfer women in Clark. (And the 
transfer women in Clark are just as inexpe- 
rienced in dealing with this situation as the 
freshman, men and women. Keep in mind 
that Hopkins is not like schools which have 
been co-ed for many years or even like 
Yale.) This makes it very difficult for the 
women to get together in groups, and it 
often means that your closest friend is go- 
ing to be your roommate. A piece of un- 
asked for advice; try to find out which 





upperclass women are confirmed feminists 
and try to make friends with some of them. 
We have all been through a year here and 
some of us are friendly. 

I mentioned before that Hopkins is not 

like Yale, and this is a point worth elaborat- 
ing. When Hopkins decided to admit women 
all of the other decisions about the women 
seem to have been made without due con- 
sideration. They figured out that they had 
admitted women and then they panicked 
because there was no place to put them. A 
general unpleasantness with the graduate 
students was created when they housed 
some of us in McCoy. The health service is 
most unresponsive to particularly female 
problems, not just birth control; and if a 
woman is sick 
she gets to goto 
Union Memo- 
rial Hospital. 
(This of course 
means that 
women whose 
health would 
profit by a few 
days in bed in 
aninfirmary are 
4 sent away to 
their dorms or 
their apart- 
ments rather 
than being put 
to bed and taken 
4 care of. I could 
4 go on forever 
about the health 
service and it is 
nota strictly fe- 
male problem; 
the infirmary is 
anti-people.) 


Social Life 


The students here try to be a particularly 
independent lot. Social life is not centered 
around the campus because most of us 
either have almost no social life, or a social 
life centered around the group of people we 
live with or near by. Subsequently, the 
dorm social life is not representative of the 
social life of the socially active Hopkins 
student. Keep in mind that there are quite a 
few of us for whom a date is a book in the 
library, and a walk in the park in the after- 
noon or an after-the-library-closes beer in 
the grad club is a luxury that we sometimes 
indulge in. And also keep in mind that 
freshmen, men and women, are notorious 
for their interest in dating and sex, to the 
exclusion of school. This is unfortunate, 
but it is inherent in the fact that freshman 
are usually 18 years old and have never 
lived on their own, no matter how much 
freedom their parents gave them when they 
lived at home or worse at prep school. 

Freshman year is usually awful; being a 
feminist at Hopkins is about the worst, if 
yau have no one to support you. And the 
only way to get other women to support you 
is to let them know that you hurt. Say your 
thoughts loudly, and make sure that anyone 
who listens knows exactly who is talking. 

by Rebecca Love 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1982 





by Ed Fenster and 
Brad Rappaport 


The early 80’s were marked by high 
crime around both the Homewood and 
medical campuses. The trials for two men 
charged with the January 1979 killing of a 
forth-year Hopkins student near JHMI re- 
sulted in one sentence of life imprisonment 
and one acquittal. 

Student Crime struck especially close to 
home in January, 1981, when freshman 
Jeffrey S. Wittaker, 18, was charged with 
murder, conspiracy, and false imprison- 
ment, all in conjunction with a murder-for- 
hire case. 

The February 20th edition of 
The News-Letter detailed ever in- 
creasing crime in Charles Village 
but was unable to determine the 
status of crime near JHMI, as Hop- 
kins security refused to release 
crime data for that area. 

Mayhem had penetrated the 
Hopkins campus enough by Oc- 
tober, 1982, that the student coun- 
cil voted to ban daytime outdoor 
music at the 1983 Spring Fair. 
Two weeks later, however, they 
reversed the ban after much pro- 
test. 

Nevertheless, late January, 
1981 brought great joy to the 
Hopkins campus when NASA 
decided to place the headquarters 
of its space telescope project on 
the Homewood campus. Hopkins 
Astrophysicist William Fastie 
declared, “Hopkins gets all of the 
glory and none of the work.” 

The push for better housing at 
Hopkins was beginning to pick- 
up steam. A committee deemed 
both Alumni Memorial Houses, 
along with the food served to their ; 
inhabitants, “unsatisfactory.” The univer- 
sity decided to embark on a $20 million 
construction and renovation project, which 
it put before the trusties in April. After 
much debate and concern that the $20 mil- 
lion could be put to better use, Building A 
and Building B received the green light, as 
did a renovation of McCoy. However, up- 
perclassman housing, which would have 
been placed behind the AMRs - where the 
tennis courts now sit - did not receive ap- 

al. 

Ee Maanwnlle a secretary at the school’s 
isenhower project, Marge Marek, was fired 
shortly after going over her supervisor s 
head to ask for a raise. Dr. Louts Galambos, 
when he discovered he had been circum- 
vented, harassed her, revoked some of her 
keys, and switched her duties to tasks she 
was not qualified to handle, Marek told The 
News-Letter. Soon after, he fired her, incit- 
ing much anger on campus. Marek ve 
pealed the firing, but Dean of the mee a 

Arts and Sciences, Sigmund Suskind, de- 


ied her motion. 
"i Annoyed b: teaching assistants unable to 


1980s: Crime & Construction 


speak English, Sophomore class represen- 
tative Amir Halevy and Vice-President 
Michael Wallk circulated a petition to re- 
quire English proficiency tests. Wallk 
quoted his freshman economics TA as say- 
ing, “I can’t answer that question in En- 
glish.” The following September, the Edu- 
cation Committee passed a resolution that 
required foreign graduate students with 
teaching aspirations to partake in a verbal 
examination to demonstrate proficiency in 
English. 

Meanwhile, Barnes and Noble acquired 
the contract to the Hopkins Bookstore, and 
the university decided in May to install 


iy Marte Morreate 


anid Susan Mittetkant 





lights powerful enough to support night- 
time filming, as well as Astro-Turf, at 
Homewood field. 

Next September, the Academic Council 
voted to instate plus/minus grading for un- 
dergraduates, and to create a grade of A+, 
which would translate to a 4.3. A student 
poll on the matter yielded a 93% objection 
rate to the plan, and an 83% rejection rate to 
a modified plan which offered no GPA 
points above 4.0. Over 60% of the student 
body voted, including 48% of a senior class 
which would be unaffected by the decision. 
But the school was unmoved by the over- 
whelming student dislike for the proposal, 
and forged ahead anyway. 

In February of 1982, the Maryland House 
of Delegates began seriously discussing 
raising Maryland’s drinking age to 19 or 
21, and would ultimately make the move to 
21 over the summer. 

The Milton S. Eisenhower library, which 
had run out of shelf place and begun plac- 
ing 30,000 volumes a year into storage at 
Gilman, began looking at expansion plans. 
The library had already placed 400,000 
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books into storage. 

The housing debacle continued when the 
student council decided to boycott the hous- 
ing lottery for 1983 because of the school’s 
decision to covert single bedrooms into 
double bedrooms. They also urged students 
not to choose those rooms. 

In March, three lacrosse players were 
suspended from the team indefinitely for 
stealing sweatsuits from University of Penn- 
sylvania atheletes. JHU Athletic Director 
Robert Scott said of the thefts, “How stupid 
can you get?” 

Meanwhile, an epidemic had broke out in 
the Freshman class, and university food was 

suspected. 

Maryland’s new 21-year-old 
drinking age resulted in the stu- 
dent council quickly enacting 
harsh drinking rules. The Rat 
began elaborate hand marking 
on those of age and enacted a 
one drink per order per person 
restriction. 

In October, Senior Films de- 
cided to cancel the showing of 

_ “Deep Throat” when Senior 
Class Film Series Co-Chairman 
Rich Washington threatened to 
call in the Baltimoré Viéé Squad 
to raid the showing. Two mem- 
bers of the class had threatened 
to resign their positions if the 
school stopped the showing, but 
were powerless against the law, 
which ruled the movie improper 
in 1976. : 

The student council asked to 
de-charter the Progressive Stu- 
dent Union after students were 
forcibly removed from a PSU 
gathering; one student was 
thrown against a locked door, 
still in his chair. The motion 
failed. 

On February 15, 1985, a rash of illnesses 
broke out within the student community. 
Upon investigation, it was discovered that 
all of the stricken individuals had eaten in 
the Terrace Court Cafeteria on the same 
day, and were likely victims of food poison- 
ing. On the same date, nine Hopkins stu- 
dents were arrested in Washington, D.C. for 
protesting against apartheid in front of the 
South African embassy. 

The Johns Hopkins Medical School won 
the hearts of pre-meds across the nation by 
rescinding the MCAT requirement for ad- 
mission. 

Over the summer, former University 
President Milton S. Eisenhower died. 

Over $200 million was devoted to gen- 
eral renovations and the construction of the 
future Bloomberg building in December. 

The year 1986 was opened with a speech 
by Bishop Desmond Tutu on January 10. 

: The following month, students were forc- 

ibly prevented from studying by repeated 
bomb threats phoned into the MSE Library, 

In April, the Coalition for a Free South 

Continued on Page 3 


Students Lose WJHU-FM 


November 22, 1985 


WJHU General Manager David Creagh 
discussed many of the proposed changes 
affecting the university radio station at a 
student council meeting last Wednesday 
evening... 

The recommendation to increase the FM 
station’ s power from 10 to 20,000 watts has 
not been finalized yet, but Creagh will sub- 
mit final programming and budget propos- 
als to the trustees on Tuesday. 

The station will broadcast from the former 
WBAL-TV tower in Liberty Heights, and 
offices will be moved off-campus to 2216 
N. Charles Street... 

Since most time slots will require work- 
ing every day during the morning or after- 
noon, this virtually excludes students from 
these jobs because of schedule conflicts 
with classes. Creagh said that qualified 
students would probably have to work late 
night or weekend shifts. 

Creagh explained that three paid posi- 
tions reserved for students have been estab- 
lished. This was done for budget purposes 
claimed Creagh, as students are paid on a 
different pay scale than professionals. 

The student jobs include a record librar- 
ian, who will audit the current musical 
library and help purchase new material. 
The position of general administrative as- 
sistant to deal with university bureaucracy 
and to help Creagh in recruitment of per- 
sonnel will also be.ayailable. Finally, an 
engineering assistant position will be re- 
served. 

Creagh is not in favor of reserving jobs 






January 30, 1987 


SAMANTHA FOX 
Touch Me 
Jive/RCA Records 

Samantha Fox may have gotten a record 
contract on account of her succes as Britain’ s 
foremost topless model, but that’s no rea- 
son notto take this album seriously. There’s 
some pretty titillating stuff here, after all, 
and her vocal talents are really laid bare. 
The single, “Touch Me (I Want Your Body)” 
is one of the breast—er, best of the year. 

But enough sniggering. Sam’s famous 
knockers have not received much exposure 
inthis country, which means that this comely 
Cockney is actually making a splash here 
on the basis of musical merit. Indeed, many 
of the tunes on Touch Me are pleasant and 
catchy enough, but Fox’s vocals are sur- 
prisingly flat and charmless. In the hands 


SAMANTHA 


for students in general. “I wish we hadn’t 
done that,” he explained. “I think on audi- 
ence terms it’s an artificial means of select- 
ing employees.” With respect to hiring stu- 
dent DJs, he continued, “I don’t have a 
student quota, just like I don’t have a racial 
or sexual quota.” 

A typical day will begin with news and 
classical music, include a locally produced 
half-hour magazine and some jazz pro- 
gramming, and will conlude with more clas- 
sical works. 

Along with other format changes, rock 
music will be eliminated from the program- 
ming. According to Creagh, “It is my opin- 
ion that rock and roll is being pretty well 
covered on commercial radio.” In response 
to a suggestion of late night student-run 
rock segments, Creagh responded, “I 
wouldn’t rule out the possibility entirely, 
but chances of having rock programming 
are pretty slim.” 

The possibility of starting a new ten-watt 
student-run FM station was also discussed 
at the meeting, but was determined to be 
slim, since the university refuses to fund the 
initial capital costs of over $100,000. 

A plan also is being considered to form an 
AM carrrier which would broadcast only on 
campus. A carrier was the broadcasting 
method used by WJHU before 1979. One 
major problem according to [Programming 
Director Peter] Oehlkers is that all build- 
ings receiving the signal would have to be 
wired for it. Since most students. live off 
campus, they would not be able to tune into 
the signal. 
by Frank Caprio 


FOX 


of, say, Sheena Easton, who is endowed 
with an expressive, sexy soprano, a mildly 
appealing bit of radio fodder such as “I’m 
All You Need” could turn into something 
stunning. 

Fox flounders through most of Touch 
Me’s ten songs; she sounds embarrass- 
ingly out of place singing “Hold on Tight,” 
an awkward rockabilly number, and her 
macha posturing in “Wild Kinda Love” is 
simply laughable. Unsurprisingly, her 
most convincing performance is “He’s 
Got Sex,” which requires Sam to whine 
about her boyfriend’s constant sexual 
demands. After all, Fox has repeatedly 
commented to the British presss that she 
finds male genitals, or “willies,” as the 
Brits call them, distinctly unappealing. 
Like most would-be sex kittens, Samantha 
Fox promises much more than she actu- 
ally delivers. 





Bloomberg Physics and Astronomy Building, circa 1988. 


Excerpt: “Muller Resigns” 


February 24, 1989 


University President Steven Muller an- 
nounced Wednesday his resignation, effec- 
tive June 30, 1990 at the winter meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. 

The Board approved at the same meeting 
the Five-Year Plan, which is designed to 
steer the School of Arts and Sciences out of 


its current $4 million annual deficit. The 


plan sets significant limits and goals for 
University resource allocation and elimi- 
nates support for “non-essential” programs. 

“A change in the presidency is a major 
event—especially after such a protracted 
incumbency—and I believe that the best 
time for this change is now at hand,” said 
Muller. 

He continued, “Johns Hopkins has grown 
greatly in quality and reputation over the 
past two decades, and the next President 
will face the exhilarating challenge of build- 
ing anew on the accomplishments of the 
past and continuing to chart the course to- 
ward international excellence.” 

George Radcliffe, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, said the Board received Muller’ s 
decision with deep regret. 

He said, “Steven Muller has made ex- 
traordinary contributions... for the past eigh- 
teen years... At a time when the average 
tenure of university presidents is only five 
or six years, we feel fortunate to have had 
Dr. Muller as our chief executive for as long 
as we have.” 

At their press conference, neither Muller 
nor Radcliffe made any mention of Muller’s 
potential successsor. 

Fielding questions from reporters, Pro- 
vost John Lombardi denied that he was a 
candidate to fill Muller’s position. Muller 
had delegated to Lombardi responsibility 
for overseeing the University’s day-to-day 
operations in November. 

Muller’s announcement came as a sur- 
prise to students. President since 1972, 
Muller attributed his decision to his desire 
“to do something else and make contribu- 
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tions in another area.” 

Although Muller had said in December 
that he would stay on at least until 1992, he 
said Wednesday that “quite frankly, if I did 
not take the initiative and pick,an appropri-- 
ate time I would fade into,kind of a pro-: 
longed “lame-duck’ status whigh:would not, 
be desirable for the University or for me.’ 

Muller said he has nothing definite “on 
the horizon” for his retirement. He pledged 
to work for the next sixteen months on 
doubling the Arts and Sciences endow- 
ment, however. 

by Kathleen McCarthy 


StuCo 
Striptease 


ae April 26, 1995. 


Student Council PresidentJonLaria _ 

_ decided he would surprise the council _| 
‘Wednesday by adjourning the year’s 

_ final meeting with the pop of a cham- : 
pagne bottle cork. As it turned out, — 
_ however, the council had a bigger 





















Male Prostitute Tells 
About ‘Profession’ 


November 12, 1982 


The early 80’s saw a dramatic rise in 
male prostitution in Wyman Park and the 

~ Remington area of Baltimore, southwest of 
~ the Homewood campus. This interview 
originally ran on as part three of an expose 


on male prostitution in Baltimore. 
NL: “How old are you?” 
' Jack “Seventeen.” 
_ Nel; “Are you now or have you ever 


been involved in male prostitution in 
Remington?” 
- Jack: “Yeah.” 

N-L: “For how long?” 


- Jack: “For about four years, I guess.” 
N-L: “How did you get involved?” 
Jack: “A friend of mine took me up to 


the park one night... I guess that’s how I got 
into it.” 


_ N-L: © “Why did you get involved?” 
Jack: “Money.” 
_N-L: “Do you know many people in- 


volved with teenage prostitution?” 


| Jack: “Yeah.” 
N-L: ~ “About how many?” 
Jack: - “You mean hustlers or faggots?” 
ML: “Both.” 
Jack:’ “Well, [know about 50 or 60 hustlers.” 
NL: “What about ‘faggots?’” 
Jack: “Oh, there are about two or three 


hundred of them.” 
_N-L: “Where would you say the prosti- 
tution activity is most concentrated?” 
Jack: “What do you mean?” 
_N-L; “Where does most of the action 
take place?” 
» Jack: = “In Wyman Park, it’s called ‘the 
~ Bowl.” 
NL: “Do you think it’s a problem?” 


| 
NEW FRESHMEN DORMITORIES 
\ — " = 


(below) 


Jack peYealiia 

N-L “Could you describe atypical nig 
at ‘the Bowl?’” begs 
Jack: 


“Uh, well, there are about seven or 
el ght hustlers at night. A lot of times people 
will be out there in the daytime. You see a 
lot of young kids out there.” 


N-L: “Young kids? About how old are 
they?” 

Jack: “The youngest I seen was seven.” 
N-L:  “Arethe police aware of how wide- 
spread it is?” 

Jack: “Yeah, the police know.” 

N-L: “Do they do anything about it?” 
Jack: “Yeah. Well, they chase [the hus- 


tlers] off, but they come right back. There 
ain’t too many arrests. If [the police] see 
yourt face a lot, they set you up [to be 
arrested]. 

N-L: “What do you think would happen 
if the police were to really crack down on 
the prostitutes?” 

Jack: “That wouldn’tstop ‘em [the pros- 
titutes]. They’d just walk the streets.” 
N-L: “But what if they can’t prostitute? 
What would they do for money?” 

Jack: “They'd deal [drugs], I guess.” 
N-L: “Do you think that there are any 
prominent citizens involved in male prosti- 
tution on the receiving end?” 

Jack: “Oh, yeah. There are business- 
men, congressmen...” 

N-L: “Are you sure?” 

Jack: “Yeah, I’m positive. I ain’t never 
gone out with any of them, though. They 
want something I ain’t going to give them. 
There’s one guy, [John Doe]: he’s a faggot 
and he’s something in the government.” 
N-L: “Aremostofthecustomers “faggots?” 
Jack: “Yeah, most of them are. A couple 
are just weird. They just want company and 


—  e«~# 


ed additions to University housing, 1981. 





Model of proposed Space Telescope Building on San Martin Drive 
stuff like that.” 


N-L: “Could you tell me what usually takes 
place between a ‘hustler’ and a customer?” 
Jack: “Yeah, okay. The cruiser picks up 


the hustler and asks him what he gets into. 


Mostly [the prostitute] just does ‘blows’ 
[fellatio], but some guys’ ll do anything for 
money. The cruiser will take [the prosti- 
tute] out in the woods or to a motel if he’s a 
businessman. Some of the older [cruisers] 
have their own place that they take ‘em to.” 
N-L: ““Jack,’ could you just give me a 
personal commentary on what you think 
about the whole situation?” 

Jack: “Yeah, I guess. The thing’s [male 
prostitution] all over the city. Nothing can 
be done about it. It’s too late. There are too 
many faggots and too many hustlers. You 
find them all over: Wilkens Avenue, East- 
ern Avenue, the ‘Meat Rack’ [Mount 
Vernon], even the ‘Block.’ There’s female 
prostitution, too, but in Baltimore, there’s 
more male prostitution.” 


N-L: “How does it affect the people 
involved?” 
Jack: “Oh, it fucks young kids up. A lot 


Overview 


Continued from Page 1 


Africa held a sit-in at Garland Hall, built a 
shanty on the lower quad to represent the 
lifestyle of oppressed blacks, and debated 
the College Republicans on the issue of 
financial divestiture from South Africa. See 
the focus page of this decade for further 
tales of the Coalition. 

As part of the MSE Symposium on the 
separation of church and state, the campus 
was adressed in October and November by 
both Pat Robertson and New York Arch- 
bishop Cardinal John J. O’Connor. 

The year closed with the development of 
the AIDS drug AZT. 

In 1987, Professor Steven David, then- 
chair of the Political Science department, 
was denied a promotion to the position of 
assistant professor and prepared to leave 
for good. That was in February. The depart- 
ment changed its collective mind seven 
months after the fact and David was pro- 
moted. 

In September, plans were made to reno- 
vate Wolman and McCoy buildings. 

Former President Jimmy Carter received 
the Albert Schweitzer Award for Humani- 
tarianism at Shriver Hall in October, and 
political commentator George Will spoke 
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of them grow up to be faggots. It really 
affects them.” : 

N-L: “What about you?” 

Jack: “It ain’t affected me, I ain’t a fag- 
got. Most people can’t handle it though.” 


N-L: “How do you keep from being 
affected?” 

Jack: “Oh, I just don’t think about it.” 
N-L: “Ts that hard?” 

Jack: “No, I did a lot of rotten things 


when I was younger. I used to hurt [the 
cruisers], you know. I’d beat them up or tie 
them up and leave them there. Just to get 
even, you know. But never like [K.]...” 
N-Es 3K] 2 

Jack: “Yeah,[K.]. He’sintraining school 
now for attempted murder. He got drunk 
one night and tried to kill a faggot. I had to 
keep him from killing him. [K.]’s brother’s 
afaggot and I guess he just got tired of being 
teased by people, so he took it out on a 
faggot. [K.]’s like that though. He gets 
drunk and gets... crazy.” 


N-L: “Anything else you’d like to say?” 
Jack: “No, not really.” 

by Eileen Fitzgerald 
on campus. 


In December °87, Professor Robert 
Arellano, Director of Undergraduate Stud- 
ies of the Writing Seminars department, 
died. The “Listening-Viewing Room” was 
renamed the Arellano Theater in his memory 
in January,1988. 

In February, the university secured then- 
New York Governor Mario Cuomo to speak 
at that year’s commencement ceremony. 
Cuomo had just backed out of running for 
the presidency. 

In April, Hopkins purchased Ivy Hall and 
the present-day Annual Fund Building. The 
administration claimed it didn’t know ex- 
actly what it planned to do with the build- 
ings, but that owning them semed like a 
good idea since they were close to campus. 

In February of 1989, then-University 
President Steven Muller resigned his posi- 
tion; read more about this on the previous 
page. Also, Professor Abel Wolman died at 
the age of 96. 

In September, Boris Yeltsin addressed 
Shriver Hall, calling for the reform of the 


‘ Soviet economy. 


Finally, you may recall in recent news the 
consideration of University of Florida Presi- 
dent John V. Lombardi for the presidency 
of Hopkins. Well, Lombardi used to be 
Provost here, and it was in ’89 that he, too, 


resigned his position, in order to accept his 
current office in Florida. 


The Coalition for a Free South Africa 


Rival Groups Set Up Gulag, Shanty 


April 18, 1986 


Two new structures have appeared on 
the lower quad with the construction of a 
shanty by the Coalition for a Free South 
Africa and a representation of a Soviet 
gulag built by the College Republicans. 

According to Paul Genest, co-chairman 
of the coalition, the shanty was built to 
“symbolize the living conditions of blacks 
in South Africa.” The shanty is occupied 
around the clock in order to increase its 
effectiveness as a symbol, and to show 





Republican gulag, front, and Coalition shanty, rear. 


“committment to the isue” by the Coalition 
members, said Genest. 

The gulag, according to Martin Citardi, 
treasurer of the College Republicans, “is a 
response to the shanties. The notion behind 
the gulag is that if the ANC [African Na- 
tional Congress] takes over South Africa as 
the Coalition wants, there will be a round of 
bloodshed and oppression.” Added Citardi, 
“Tt [the construction of the gulag] was pretty 
much a response...we realized that the 
sledgehammer approach hadn’t been effec- 
tive at other schools.” 

a9 The administra- 
tion has tried to 
stay out of the is- 
sue. According to 
Genest, the shanty 
“is illegal, but ev- 
erything we've 
done has pretty 
much been ille- 


gal.” 
Continued 
Genest, “They 


[the administra- 
tion] said that as 
long as it did not 
pose a security 
risk, they would 
not tear down the 
shanty. I don’t 
think they like it, 
but they’re toler- 
ating our pres- 
ence.” 

by Adil Al-Shab 


Convictions for Arson of Shanty 


September 12, 1986 


Three Hopkins students, on trial in Bal- 
timore City Circuit Court, were found guilty 
Wednesday of conspiracy to commit arson 
and “arson of a storehouse,” felonies for 
which they were sentenced three years of 
probation and 300 hours of community 
service. The charges stemmed from the 
May 24 fire-bombing of the anti-apartheid 
shanty of the Coalition for a Free South 
Africa in which a graduate student suffered 
first and second degree burns on his back 
and hands. 

Although indictments had been handed 
down for arson and assault with intent to 
murder, the students were acquitted of the 
assault charges because the prosecution 
was unable to show intent to do bodily 
harm. Conviction was also not obtained on 
the charge of “arson of a dwelling,” since 
there were questions as to whether the 
shanty constituted a “dwelling,” “build- 
ing,” or simply “personal property.” 

The three students, all members of the 
Delta Upsilon fraternity, were identified 
by police as Richard Hoheb, 22, a senior 
psychology major from Holmdel, N.J.; 21- 


yar-old Russell Howard Abrams of 
Riverdale, N.Y., ajunior majoring in chemi- 
cal engineering; and Michael Moffa, 20, of 
Bellmore, N.Y. Moffa is a natural science 
area major who was recently 
elected president of the frater- 
nity... 

On Saturday, May 24, at2:45 
a.m., the so-called “museum 
shanty,” occupied by three 
Hopkins graduate students, 
burst into flames. One occu- 
pant, geography graduate stu- 
dent and Fulbright scholar 
Kevin W. Archer, was burned 
on his back and hand and taken 
to Union Memorial Hospital, 
where, according to the po- 
lice, he was released in good 
condition several hours later. 

At the May 30 commence- 
ment exercises, University 
President Steven Muller de- 
plored the firebombing as “vi- 
cious violence [which] brings 
us shame, sorrow, and out- 
rage.” 

by Frank Caprio 


" 


Major Robert Larkin a 





nd Officer Patrick McGrath of Homewood Security 


carrying off a pro-divestment protester. 


Shanty Authorized Today by Trustees 


October 3, 1986 


In the wake of Monday night’s arrest of 
14 pro-divestment protesters who refused 
to abandon their shanty in the Lower Quad, 
the administration has allowed the Coali- 
tion for a Free South Africa to build an 
authorized shanty today in its original loca- 
tion... 

The decision was made yesterday at an 
emergency meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees... 

George Fisher, dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, commented, “My overall im- 
pression is one of deep dismay that students 
have been arrested and a determination to 
find a more constructive way of dealing 





The remains of the shanty after the blaze. 
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with conflict, one more appropriate to the 
university environment.” 

The roofless shanty was built on the lower 
quad and made from remnants of the former 
shanties, including the one that was 
firebombed... 

At 7:10 p.m., eleven Hopkins security 
officers, closely followed by several Balti- 
more City Policemen, were led by 
[Homewood Security Major Robert] Larkin 
across the quad double-file, with a pick-up 
truck that had waited for the arrest order 
behind Shriver Hall. 

After arriving at the shanty, Larkin or- 
dered the protesters to leave so that the 
shanty could be demolished, but when they 
refused, they were handcuffed and taken, 
one at a time, to the police van, as the 
protesters sang, “Fighting for divestment, 
we shall not be moved.” 

Graduate student Desiree Gran was one 
of those arrested. “They dragged me with- 
out even putting handcuffs on me or read- 
ing me my rights until someone realized tht 
it was pretty illegal to drag me across the 
ground,” she said. 

As graduate student Kathleen Canning 
yelled, “Come on, everybody to the wagon!” 
the protesters who had already been placed 
in the van began jumping and the van began 
to shake, promptin a roar from the crowd. 

Then, after most of the fourteen protest- 
ers had been placed in the van, a security 
officer said, “While they’re overcoming, 
maybe we can get the shack down.” 

Immediately afterward, the driver of the 
truck drove into the shanty and the walls 
collapsed, while a few men demolished it 
with an axe. The remains were then loaded 
into the truck and driven away. 

by News-Letter Staff 
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by Laura Greening 


Two words: William Richardson 

The 1990s at Johns Hopkins began with 
the announcement that Dr. Richardson 
would leave Penn State to replace Steven 
Muller as Hopkins president. His tenure at 
the helm, and the search to replace him, 
dominated much of the news coming out of 
Johns Hopkins so far this decade. 

Perhaps the big news was little or no 
news. President Richardson was widely 





1990s: Bill’s Exa 


occurred without any major incident. 
Closer to home, the news at Homewood 
that semester took place a long way from 
home. A long way up, that is. After count- 
less delays beginning with the 1986 Chal- 
lenger disaster, the Hubble Telescope was 
finally launched on April 25, 1990. This 
would be President Muller’s legacy—as 
President, he had poured a lot of energy 
into landing the Space Telescope contract. 
The Hubble launch would vault the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Astronomy to national 
















*An overview of the Baltimore 
music scene, “where people 
like to dance.”* 


"The esteemed guilar-grinders 
knows as FIREHOSE inter- 
viewed at the 8x10 Club. 


*A beap o’ movie apd record 
reviews 


praised by students and faculty from all 
divisions. He inherited a financial mess. 
When Richardson assumed the office in 
September, 1990, the university was in the 
middle of a controversial five-year plan 
designed to put Hopkins on more firm fi- 
nancial footing. The plan included reduc- 
ing faculty and increasing the student body 
size, and was not at all popular on the 
Homewood campus. At one point, the fresh- 
man class was paying more in tuition for the 
same school year than students in the three 
upper classes. The financial future seemed. 
bleak. 

Shortly after Richardson was named to 
replace Muller, President George Bush vis- 
ited the campus, lecturing in Shriver Hall 
on Commemoration Day (February 22. 
1990) toacrowd largely devoid of students. 
While Bush’s helicopter landed on Garland 
Field on a cold, rainy day, a large protest 
assembled on the Lower Quad outside 
Shriver Hall. The protest centered around 
the presentation of an honorary doctorate 1n 
public health. Although the News-Letter 
called it the largest single protest on the 
Homewood campus since the Vietnam era, 
it was likely not as large as. some anti- 
apartheid protests in the mid-’80s. In any 
case, despite the controversy, the even! 





building now bears Steven Muller’s name. 

The name of a building caused some 
controversy early in the decade. In June, 
1990, Rowland Hall was renamed for 
wealthy philanthropist Zanvyl Krieger. 
Many students were outraged that famed 
Hopkins physicist Henry Rowland’s name 
was removed from the building. Foracouple 
of years, many at Homewood refused to 
acknowledge the change. Signs listing 
events in “Krieger” were changed and fora 
while, it seemed to work—at least until 
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prominence. 

However, it all seemed like a cruel joke 
when the data began to come in. A flaw in 
the mirror gave the Hubble blurred vision. 
All would not be lost—data collection 
would be slower than expected and repairs 
were on the way. New discoveries would 
help Hopkins dominate the astronomy field 
in the 90s. The Hopkins Ultraviolet Tele- 
scope would perform wonders as well, and 
JHU’s own Samuel Durrance would make 
two shuttle fights. The Space Telescope 
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Hubble launched 
on space shuttle 


by Martin Stemaler operations. 

The first test of the telescope’s 
Astrovemy, astrophysiesyaihd -etapmbiligass syiil come next week 
cosmology took a quantum leap when astronomers WEP pom the 
forward us NASA suceessfuliy collection optics towards » near- 
deployed the Habble Space dy star-cluster. Light hitting the 
Telescope, mankind's first. telescope’s 94.5-inch primary 
astronomical observatory, on mirror will be reflected to a 
Wednesday at 3:38 p.m. secondary tirror, which then 

Lifted into a 38 1-mile orbitby — brings the light to a focus for 
the space shuttle Discovery, the Hubble's scientific instruments. 
instrument will scanche heavens These include two cameras for 
for quasirg@@iem the distant pest, g¢tig@ing images, two spec- 
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most of those who remembered Rowland 
Hall were gone and the movement died out. 
However, now that the School of Arts and 
Sciences has been named for Krieger, there 
is a growing sentiment on campus to give 
Henry Rowland his building back. 

One of the first major changes in the 
Richardson era occurred on July 1, 1991, 
when the buildings on the Homewood cam- 
pus went smoke-free. For the first time, 
smokers were forced to go outdoors, and the 
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President Clinton Begins Push President Richardson Leaves Johns 
for Health Care Plan at Hopkins Snes to Head Kellogg Foundation 








very exciting,” said Richardson. 

vain hence Richardson is nationally known as-an ex- 
: on health policy, and his commitment to 
3 ae anna as well ee his experience in peat yours 
ineducation were undoubtedly influential fac- 
tors in the prompting of his decision to accept 
the Foundation’s offer. “Many of the 
Foundation’s interests are very close to my 
own, including health, education and commu- 
nity development,” claimed Richardson. 

‘In addition to serving as President of Johns 
Hopkins University, Richardson also holds a 
faculty appointment in the Department of 
Health Policy and Management in the School 
of Public Health and is a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association as well. In 
1993, he was appointed by Governor Donald 
Shaefer to chair Maryland’s Health Care Ac- 
cess and Cost Commission, whose duty under 
the state's health care reform law focuses on 
the expansion of health insurance coverage 
and the containment of medical costs. 


President Bill Clinton came to the 
Homewood campus youterday ia his fin mage 
stop after sending his long awaited health can 
peopoaal toCongress.oo Wednexday. The presz~ 





A Warm Respomse 


The students in the uudicnce receewed te § 

Preudent's temuarks warmly appleuding fre 
quent intervalk and waving blac und orseggr 
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Speaking to an sudienoe of political VIPs, 
Hopkits admminsansors, and saadcors fram the 
Homewoed camigus and the Medical Inatite~ 
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News Analysis 
A History of 
the Clinton Plan 


by Denald Bergstrom 
and Michelle Drabs 


in a speech Thursday to the Johns | 
Hopkin commeanity PreademaCiton | 
mempicd io appease what willinevita- 
fy be fas beults cave plan's mod unre | 
coptive aadionce: heath care profes 
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Courting The Groups He Scorned 
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Richardson will become president and CEO of the Kellogg Foundation. 
, The Kellogg Foundgtio 
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The ‘90s—From a Smoke-Free Homewood, Presidential Politics, and E-Level... 


small non-smoking section in Le- 
vering Cafeteria suddenly ex- 
panded into the whole cafeteria. 
The new policy was met with very 
little resistance and hailed by many 
non-smokers who could breathe a 
little easier. 

Later that fall, the Baltimore 
Orioles would play their last game 
at Memorial Stadium and move to 
a new home at Camden Yards. 
The old brick~ballyard on 33rd 
Street had been a popular hang- 
out spot for Hopkins students over 
the years. The new park is quite 
nice, but more expensive, too far 
to walk to, and it’s nearly impos- 
sible to buy tickets to see a game. 

Democratic presidential candi- 
date Paul Tsongas made a cam- 
paign stop at Shriver Hall on March 
3, 1992, during primary season. 
Speaking to a packed house, the 
hot candidate spoke about his fam- 
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>| by Dave Edelman 


Ax intcecollegiate siep show 
competition at Shriver Hall nearly 
1, brake out into vinlence last Friday 

when Baltimore City Police te 


guns, 


Bly arsed» 24-year-old man for termined that he 
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Withie minutes, a one-man Bal- 
timore City Police unit arrived at 
the scene. The officer then escorted 
the man outside and began search- 


ily history and later signed copies 
of his book, A Call To Economic 
Arms. He would win Maryland, 
but lose the national campaign to 
Bill Clinton. 

The spring 92 semester also 
marked the opening of Royal 
Farms in Ivy Hall. The Wawastore 
across the street in the ADP house 
told the News-Letter that the new 
store was not a threat to its own 
survival. Wawa would close by 
the end of the year. 

The major controversy that se- 
mester centered around the dis- 
mantling of the chaplain’s office. 
The chaplain’s office historically 
provided religious counseling and 
service. Some groups complained 
that the chaplain had a political 
agenda. The university responded 
by removing all non-counseling 
duties from the chaplain, and by 
creating an Office of Volunteer 
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Services to fill the void. Since that 
time, volunteer programs have 
grown in number, although a re- 
cent controversy involving the 
Tutorial Project raised concerns 
about the university’s control over 
student volunteerism. 

In 1993, several incidents fo- 
cused attention on race relations 
at Homewood. In February, an 
incident at an intercollegiate step 
show in Shriver that caused a po- 
lice response that many consid- 
ered overzealous. In March, over 
60 students demanded that a Black 
History Month display in the MSE 
library be replaced at once. The 
display focused not on blacks, but 
on white abolitionists who released 
slaves as a goodwill gesture. The 
display was replaced, and Library 
Director Scott Bennett issued an 
apology. 

Later that month, the Black Stu- 


February 26, 1993 
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] 7 False Alarm Sets Off Turbulent Shriver Step Show 


| Incollegiate Dance Event Breaks Out in Confusion After Security Guards, Baltimore Police Arrive 


suspicion of a weapon, since Hop- 
kins security officers do not carry 


March 5, 1993 


Outraged Students Sit-In Against Library Exhibit 


Protestors Force Library Removal of iach wat ah a Peni), Bennett eaues A pology 


by Albert T. Su estinblack history” and had “missed 
the mark.” 
Over 60 Hopkins students staged 
2 four-hour sit-in at the Milton S. 


Eisenhower Library 


to demand the Pim of the Birney display case on the M 
Black History Month exhibit on pa tartare gs 
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dent Union invited Dr. Leonard 
Jeffries of the City College of New 
York to speak in Shaffer Hall. The 
controversial Jeffries was met with 
significant protest by several stu- 
dent groups. While it would be a 
stretch to say that racial tensions 
were prevalent, race relations were 
a common topic of 
conversation and the 
News-Letter would 
name BSU president 
Henry Boateng 
“Newsmaker of the 
Year.” 

In the fall of °93, 
President Bill Clinton 
addressed a packed 
crowd in the Athletic 
Center to kick off his 
drive for a national 
health care plan. It was 
the second big politi- 
cal event in the Ath- 
letic Center that 
year—in January, Al 
Gore and the Congres- 
sional Democratic 
Caucus had held sev- 
eral events here. Nei- 
ther event drew much 
protest at all. Without 
a controversy regard- 
ing honorary degrees, 
the events proceeded 
smoothly. 

In 1994, it seemed 
for a long time that 
JHU wouldn’t get a 
graduation speaker or 
a Spring Fair concert 
band. The Spring Fair 





A smoker enjoys a cigarette outside Levering. 


by News-Letter staff 


guy?” response from the News- 
Letter. Commencement landed 
Hopkins doctor Ben Carson at lit- 
erally the last minute to avoid a 
potential embarrassment. 

Atthe end of Decemberin 1994, 
President Richardson shocked the 
Hopkins community by announc- 


New Policy Clears. 
Air On Campus 


students living there. Certain out- 
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Kellogg Foundation. Nobel lau- 
reate Daniel Nathans would be 
named interim president while the 
search for a permanent replace- 
ment continued all the way to this 
week, when William Brody was 
named Hopkins’ 13th president. 


Changes in Student Life 


The 1990s were a period of sig- 
nificant change for students. In 
the early “90s, Wolman and 
McCoy Halls, once off-campus 
apartments, re-opened as dormi- 
tories. Freshmen and sophomores 
would now be “on-campus” for 
the first ttme. A new dining hall 
with an outdoor cafe by the old 
building entrance debuted in 
Wolman. 

As for campus buildings, 
Bloomberg opened, Rowland be- 
came Krieger and the new home 
of the Cognitive Science depart- 
ment. New locker rooms opened 
in phase one of major athletic cen- 
ter renovations. Student activities 
offices moved to Merryman, stu- 
dent finances to Shriver, and a 
new pub called E-level opened in 
Levering Hall. It took some time 
for E-level to catch on but the 
place is now packed most week- 
ends and has become a new social 
center on campus. 

New student groups have also 
provided much entertainment to 

the Hopkins community. 
Stephanie Sisk founded the 
Octopodes, an a cappella singing 
group in 1990. A few years later, 


_- 4n a cappella explosion hit the 


campus, and now there are at least 
_ fouractive groups on campus. The 
AllNighters have been playing to 
Standing room only crowds for 


__ several years, and recently placed 


in the Mid-Atlantic finals of an 
intercollegiate competition. 
Improvisational comedy has 
become quite popular as well. The 
Buttered Niblets grew out of a 
troupe called Malignant Humor 
that was formed in 94. The Niblets 
quickly developed a cult follow- 


ing and are now a prominent and 
_ Very popular group that sports 











_ Classy bowling shirts. 
Sports teams have drawn some 


im attention as well. Men’s basket- 


_ball consistently made the NCAA 


tournament early in the decade, 
____ 4nd when they faltered somewhat 


the last two years, the women’s 
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team filled the void. Both swim 
teams have been perennial pow- 
erhouses, and women’s field 
hockey and men’s soccer came 
out of nowhere to achieve unprec- 
edented success. 

Women’s lacrosse teams are 
becoming regular semi-finalists 
and the men’s lacrosse team en- 
tered tournament play undefeated 
last year. Men’s baseball has been 
aconsistent force as well through- 
out the decade. 


N-L in the 790s 


The News-Letter has made sig- 
nificant changes since the return 
toa broadsheet formatin the 1989- 
90 school year. The paper aban- 
doned the old cut-and-paste pro- 
cedures for desktop publishing in 
1993. By 1994, the photo depart- 

ment had gone elec- 
tronic. 

A major transition 


ane 


cial epithet, but artist Raul Jocson 
purposely used the epithet to illus- 
trate a point about racism. Jocson 
as well as Aaron and Dunlap skill- 
fully handled questions from the 


, Iwo Sections, Fron Page Color, and April Fools | 


local television media and refused 
to apologize for the piece that, 
they noted, appeared on the Opin- 
ions page. 

In their second semester, Aaron 


\ 


and Dunlap introduced the two- 
section format that included more 
physical improvements. In April, 
the April Fools issue was brought 
back, and nearly everyone thought 


Your Condom Or Mine? 


February | 1, 1994 


Different forms of contraception 
give sexual partners a variety of ways 
to protect themselves against preg- 
nancy and sexually transmitted dis- 
eases (STDs). The female condom is 
anew barrier method, now becoming 
widely available. Health Clinic Ad- 
ministrator Nurse Marilyn Gall, took 
the time to explain the use of the new 
contraceptive device to the News-Let- 
ter, and provided us with background 
information. 

The device is made of polyure- 
thane, which is much stronger than 
the latex that composes most male 
condoms. The material is soft and 
thin at the same time as well as being 
resistant to oils. “Basically what we 
are talking about is a polyurethane 
shield that is designed to fit inside the 
vagina. It also has a solid polyure- 
thane ring inside it that is used as an 
inserter.” 


The John» Flupkinx News | 





The female condom is lubricated to 
reduce friction. This, combined with 
the fact that polyurethane is a strong 
material makes the device resistant to 
rips and other accidental damage. 

The female condom is significantly 
bigger. This takes away from port- 
ability and adds to cost. The Student 
Health Clinic at Homewoodis offer- 
ing the female condom at purchase 
cost, which is five dollars for a pack 
of three. This is more expensive than 
the male condom, which the health 
clinic offers at six for a dollar. While 
the entire package of three condoms 
is quite bulky, an individual female 
condom should fit in most purses. 

The insertion process is much like 
that used for inserting a diaphragm, 
and in fact, there is a part in the female 
condom that works physically much 
the same way as a diaphragm. Gall 
said that there is no pain associated 
with the female condom, although 
afew users have noted some irritation. 


Apsl 29, 1996 


YULUME LAIA, NUMBEK 666 


“Yes, you will get a little vaginal 
discharge on your finger as you insert 
this. Is this a problem [which] no soap 
and water will wash it right off? It’s 
really no different than rolling a 
condom ona male penis and having a 
little bit of the pre-ejaculate semen 
get on your hand as you do that pro- 
cess,” said Gall.. 

At the present time, the female 
condom is not being issued with 
spermicidal lubricant. However, a 
spermicidal lubricant can be used with 
the female condom. Very few people 
are allergic to the polyurethane or the 
lubricant used. The female condom 

,can also be used during menstruation, 
and helps protect against blood expo- 
sure during intercourse. 

The female condom can be inserted 
up to eight hours before its use. How- 
ever, women cannot get up and walk: 
around once the condom is in place. 


—by Mark Binker 
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the 1992-93 school 
year. Ken Aaron and 
Andrew Dunlap won 
a bitterly contested 
election for Editor- 
in-Chief, after which, 
the losers decided to 
leave the News-Let- 
ter to form their own 
newspaper. The 
schism decimated the 
news and sports 
staffs. 

While the new pub- 
lication was busy at- 
tacking the News- 
Letter, the N-L was 
busily recruiting 
freshmen and anyone 
else they could think 
of. Aaron and Dunlap 
made a lot of physi- 
cal changes to the 
newspaper to im- 
prove its appearance, 
anda small, tight staff 
banded together to 
ignore the attacks to 
put outa quality prod- 
uct. 

The first test came 
in the second issue, 
when a cartoon be- 
came the source of 
widespread contro- 
versy (see feature on 
next page). The car- 
toon was criticl 
for containing a ra- 
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Fun, Fun, Fun... 


Upper left: The back page 
quiz has been a popular 
News-Letter feature. 
Shown is the last quiz writ- 
ten by Bob Lessick (QM- 
1992-94) accompanied by 
Celestia Ward's last car- 
toon for the paper. 
Lower Left: The Arts sec- 
tion consistently displayed 
irreverence in style, head- 
lines, and content. Check 
out the caption to Mariah’s 
Christmas CD. 
Right: The April Fools issue 
has been much more than 


an annual News-Letter tra- 


dition. The same people 
(professors included) who 
were outraged that Nancy 
Kerrigan would speak at 
Commencement no doubt 
showed up at Bloomberg 
Auditorium at 8:00 a.m. this 
April | to audition for 
Homicide. 











by Lana Peterson 
The Krieger Hophins Nivex-Lesier 


Senior class President Peter Sadow con- 
firmed this week that the Class of 1994 trad 
invited Olympé: silver medalist Nancy 
Kerrigan ts be their graduation speaker and 
thet Kerrigan had accepted. “We're realty 
‘xcited whist this,” said Sadow. “Consider. 
ing all the atertion, landing Ketrigan wemed 
ae difficuk dun landing a uspie 
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Sradkerw rate thee the Sensor Chasshad bees 
in negotiation with Kertipas since hur No- 
verter. After Kerrigan wes attached bv 
“Fonya Harding aswaciat: Sane Sait, how 
ever, hopes forconvincing the skater tscome 
to Humewood plucaneted a fist ae the fe 
fade fall of the Genman ioxdancing team, 
“She had the whole world’s attention,” saié 
Sadow. “We figured, there's a0 way we're 
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Kerrigan Looking Forward To i 
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Rephins’ commencement will be the fir 
Korrigan has ever addressed. “W's the carn 
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favors the Couper Breaux approach. 
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THE CARTOON 





A Look at 
Racial Cliques 
at Hopkins 


September 24, 1993 


When I decided to attend Johns Hopkins 
University, I knew that I was in for a few 
changes. Some of them I expected would 
take a little getting used to—Baltimore 
weatheris nothing like California weather— 
but for the most part, [looked forward to the 
change of scenery. I thought it would give 
me a chance to experience new things and 
“expand my horizons,” so to speak. How- 
ever, there is one aspect of JHU that I have 
found unsettling, although sad to say, not 
surprising. 

When I first arrived here, all I saw was a 
huge mass of people who didn’t know any- 
one else. I thought, “Good, everyone is as 
eager to make friends with me as I am with 
them.” Gradually though, I started to see 
little groups form, and many of these little 


groups were of people who looked a lot like 
one another. 

I know that California has had its share of 
racial tensions lately, what with the Los 
Angeles riots and so forth, but my school, 
for the most part, enjoyed an ethnic diver- 
sity that am beginning to see is rare. Yes, 
we had a BSU, a Chinese club, a Latino club, 
etc., but people didn’t rely on these groups as 
their main source for friends. They went be- 
yond that to find people who had similar 
interests that were not racially exclusive. 

Here, however, I see people going out of 
their way to introduce themselves to other 
people who share their same ethnic back- 
ground, while they are reticent about ap- 
proaching a person who perhaps does not. 
The former in and of itself is not at all a bad 
thing. It’s good and natural to want to know 
people who you feel you can relate to cul- 
turally. But not making an effort to get to 
know someone simply on the basis of his/ 
her race is simply another form of discrimi- 
nation. I am not saying that this is true for 
everyone, but I have seen it often enough to 
say that it bothers me. As long as this kind 
of thing continues, we are never going to 
bridge the gap among the races. 


Free Press in the University 


October I, 1993 


Last week on the Opinion page of this 
newspaper, we ran a cartoon submitted by 
one of our regular Opinion page contribu- 
tors, Raul Jocson. Jocson was assisted in 
his effort by Mike Field and James Poush. 
During the past week, the News-Letter has 
received numerous complaints about the 
cartoon. It has been suggested to us by 
Johnny Wu, President of the Chinese Stu- 
dents Association—and others—that we 
run an apology to our readers for its appear- 
ance. 

After carefully considering this request, 
we respectfully decline. Our reasons are as 
follows: 

The editors of the News-Letter cannot 
apologize for the opinion expressed in the 
cartoon because it is not our place to do so. 
The opinion expressed was not that of the 
News-Letter or of its editorial board, but 
rather that of the cartoonists. We neither 
condone nor condemn Jocson’s views nor 
the content of his cartoon. 

The purpose of our Opinion page is to 
allow members of the Hopkins community 
to express their opinions on issues of con- 
cern. It is not and cannot be our policy to 
edit or censor submissions for political bias 
or racial sensitivity. Under such limita- 
tions, the notion of an “open” forum would 
become a fallacy. 

We do not select our Opinions page col- 
umnists and cartoonists-on the basis of 
what opinions they express but on the basis 
of how well they express their opinions 
(either artistically or through the written 
word) while we reserve the right to edit for 
spelling, grammar and space, we'do not, as 
a general rule, censor the work of our Opin- 
ion page contributors for content. 


We acknowledge that the cartoon in- 
sulted a large number of people on this 
campus. We acknowledge that racial epi- 
thets are primarily used to injure and of- 
fend. What we cannot acknowledge is that 
the printing of an offensive opinion is irre- 
sponsible. The value of an opinion is deter- 
mined by its audience. 

It is this principle that guides our editorial 
policies and it is this principle that was 
violated on the early morning of Saturday, 
September 25. Between the hours of two and 
six, approximately 1500 copies of the News- 
Letter were removed from University build- 
ings Bradford, Gilman, Homewood, Ivy, 
McCoy, Mudd, Shaffer, and Wolman. 

It is our understanding that during an 
emergency meeting called on Saturday to 
discuss possible responses to the cartoon, 
leaders in the Asian student community 
learned of the missing papers and warned 
against further dumpings. We extend thanks 
to these individuals but are discouraged by 
the fact that their actions were necessary. 
The free exchange of ideas should not de- 
pend upon the good will of influential per- 
sons. 

Unfortunately, at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at the current time, under the present 
circumstances, it seems that it must. 

Weask Dean of Students Susan Boswell, 
Provost Joseph Cooper, and President Wil- 
liam Richardson to publicly denounce the 
removal of student newspapers from the 
Homewood campus. We further ask that 
they assure the Hopkins community that 
when and if those who removed the papers 
are identified, they be prosecuted to the 
fullest extent permissible by University dis- 
ciplinary code, 

A decent respect for the free expression 
of ideas requires no less. 


I know that some people here come from 
places that have a pretty homogeneous 
population. To them, this new diversity 
may be scary. It shouldn’t be, though. Just 
because something is different doesn’t mean 
it’s bad. We’re in college now. We should 
expect new and different things and new 
and different people. What better place to 
start learning to accept others? Acceptance 
and tolerance can only help us and the 
world, and isn’t that why we came to col- 
lege in the first place? To improve our lives 
and make the world a better place? 

It’s sad that we are still dealing with the 
problem of prejudice and ignorance. This 
country is supposed to have gone beyond 
that. Yet here we are hearing about hate 
crimes and racially motivated violence. Too 
many of us are dwelling on how our group 
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of people was mistreated by this-and-this 
group of people in the past and how we 
deserve to be treated better to atone for what 
is now gone. This blame and this victim 
mentality has got to stop. We cannot live 
our lives waiting for others to right the 
wrongs they have done. We can’t expect 
this generation to pay for the past 
generation’s mistakes. All we can expect is 
that we will all learn from them and do 
better for TODAY. If we can’t forget the 
past, at least let us forgive. And move on. 
Race does not and should not define a 
person. Itis merely part of one’s history and 
background. Itshould not dominate the present 
and future to the extent. that it shuts all others 
out. Yes, be proud of who you are, but be 
willing to learn and like who others are, too. 
by Janis Tan 





A Letter from the 


Cartoonist 

First of all, my appologies to 
the CSA. I did not mean to 
imply anything about the 
group’s beliefs or practices as 
a whole. The CSA t-shirt in the 
drawing was meant as a char- 
acteristic of the Asian charac- 
ter, not as asymbolic represen- 
tation for the entire group. 

Secondly, let me extend my 
most ardent apologies to the 
BSU and to all Black students. 
Yes, I was using “brother” in 
its racial context. But I was 
trying tomake fun of how some 
people think it’s “OK” for 
people of the same race, “broth- 
ers” as they’re sometimes 
called, to use racist terms with 
each other where the same 
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terms coming from a person of 
a different race would be con- 
sidered an insult. I did not at all 
intend for anyone to equate 
Black students with “vermin.” 
I just wanted a third party in 
the drawing and mice came to 
mind. I, personally drew the 
mice thinking they were cute. 
I’m sorry for any offensive in- 
terpretations drwan from this 
aspect of the cartoon. 

As for the “humor” of my 
drawing, certain people have 
told me that they recognized 
the humorous point of the car- 
toon, and certain others have 
expressed a dissatisfaction with 
its content. For those who fail 
to see what I could have possi- 
bly meant in my drawing, I am 
obliged to offer an explana- 
tion. 





I know for a fact that par- 
ticular East Asian individuals 
have a preference for dating 
other East Asians. Now this is 
a fact. You know it and I know, 
so don’t even try to say it’s a 
racist comment. I thought that 
this behavior was funny be- 
cause it was kind of like racism 
turned on its head. Instead of 
affecting a foreign race, this 
“racism” affected its own. And 
instead of deciding who you 
didn’t like, it decided who you 
did like. The C-word, “chink,” 
was used to bring up the poi- 
gnant point that this behavior 
was a subtle form of the R- 
word, “racism.” 

I meant the cartoon to be 
funny, but there are evidently 
those who were offended. To 
those of you who were taken 
aback, please accept my apolo- 
gies. The strip should have 
never been printed. When I 
drew the strip, I guess I forgot 
about that clause in the First 
Amendment that says you can 
have freedom of speech, as long 
as it doesn’t offend anyone, 
especially minorities. 

I hope the turbulence of this 
situation has stirred up discus- 
sion about the issues at hand. 
For only through open discus- 
sion and understanding can we 
dispel the sickness and mis- 
conceptions of the past and 
become better people and cre- 
ate a healthier world. 


by Raul G.T. Jocson 





The story of a classic 


In many ways the story of the Thunderbird is one of 
the most unusual in the automobile business. The 
whole idea of the car was born at one of the great 
European automobile shows. The then president of 
our company pointed to some of the small, lush sports 
cars that are always a center of attention at such 
shows and asked his companion, “Why can’t we build 
something like these?” 


The companion, who later became a vice president 
of the company, said, “It just so happens | have one 
on the boards. lil show it to you when we get back to 
Detroit.” Then as fast as he could discreetly get to a 
transatlantic telephone he called his assistant and told 
him, “Remember that car we’ve been talking about? 
Finish those sketches on it.” 


The Thunderbird became one of the few cars ever 
built that was produced essentially as the original 
sketches presented it. Most cars undergo countless 
changes in the design period. But there was a natural 
clarity and cleanness to the Thunderbird design that 
immediately captured all of us at Ford. 


It was probably this cleamm sharp look that won so 
many friends so fast whenmme car went into produc- 
tion. That first Thunderb@el had its drawbacks. For 
example, it was too soft-sprung for true sports-car 
handling. But, the truth is, it was not designed in the 
European tradition of the fast performance car. Some 
people called it a sports car but we never did. We 
called it a “personal” car; a smail, fairly luxurious car 
that was fun to look at and fun to drive. It had its 
own integrity: it was one alone. 


We built the Thunderbird as a bellwether car for 
Ford. It was our intention to test new ideas before 
we put them into our Fords, Fairlanes and Falcons. 
The new Ford ride and Swing-Away steering wheel 
appeared first on the Thunderbird, for instance. How- 
ever, we never foresaw the extraordinary influence 
Thunderbird would have on the whole automobile 
business here and abroad. Almost everybody offers 
the Thunderbird bucket seats these days. And the 
Thunderbird look is the most decisive styling of the ‘60s. 





Z The Thunderbird is a classic, made so by a peculiar 
is blend of magic ingredients of which we would love 
e to know the secret. We're building cars right now we 
+ hope will become classics, but the truth is, we don’t 
Be make classics, we make cars. People make the car a 
¥ classic. And that’s the story of the Thunderbird. 
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The News-Letter would like to thank the 
following for their invaluable help and 


support in publishing this Centennial Issue 


Doug Warren 
Mary Ellen Porter 


The Alumni Association 


Thank You! 





